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by Eubulus and his friends, were unwilling to risk their position 
by unpleasant proposals, and the people naturally listened the 
most readily to those who made the fewest demands upon them. 
At length even Demosthenes was forced to confess that more would 
be gained by making peace than by continuing a war, 

which was no war at all. On the other part, Philip, 2297 


Philip's 


᾿ was most unwilling to bring matters to a crisis. part. 
Already in 352 an attempt to enter the pass of 
Thermopylae had been prevented by the prompt action of the 
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The Peace of Philocrates, 446-440 B.c. 


FROM 357 B.C. the Athenians had been at war with Philip 1 
for the recovery of Amphipolis. A large sum of money had 
been spent (Aeschines mentions 1500 talents, about 
£330,000), and yet the war had been nothing but Reasons Sor 
a catalogue of losses. Pydna, Potidaea, Methone seace. 
had followed Amphipolis ; Euboea had broken loose 
from Athens; the larger islands of the. new confederation, 
Corcyra, Chios, Rhodes, had asserted their independence, or 
passed into the control of foreign potentates. Through the 
whole of the ten years which:selapsed from the capture of 
Amphipolis to the fall of Olynthus, disaster had accompanied 
the Athenian arms. No doubt the failure was due to their own 
inaction. Nothing effective could be accomplished without 
personal service on the part of the citizens, and large 
contributions were needed in order to provide the . 
sinews of war. But the Athenians would neither serve nor 
contribute. In vain had Demosthenes urged the absolute 
necessity of shaking off the fatal lethargy; the popular party, led 
by Eubulus and his friends, were unwilling to risk their position 
by unpleasant proposals, and the people naturally listened the 
most readily to those who made the fewest demands upon them. 
At length even Demosthenes was forced to confess that more would 
be gained by making peace than by continuing a war, 
which was no war at all. On the other part, Philip, we 2: 
᾿ΠΨΜΑΒ most unwilling to bring matters to ἃ crisis. φαγί, 
Already in 352 an attempt to enter the pass of 
Thermopylae had been prevented by the prompt action of the 
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Athenian fleet, and he was aware that his present designs 
would meet with opposition at Athens. Before πὸ provoked this 
opposition he wished to secure his power. Peace would also 
be grateful to the Macedonians. Their trade was ruined by the 
blockade of the ports, and they were unable to supply the 
deficiencies of their own country by importation. Hence there 
was a desire for peace on both sides; and on neither could the 
peace be genuine. It could only be a cessation of arms, in order 
to prepare for the greater conflict which was becoming inevitable. 
2 In the year 348, when the Euboean ambassadors were at 
Athens concluding a peace for that island, they were directed 
by Philip to inform the Athenians of his willingness 
to come to terms’. Not long afterwards an 
Athenian named Phrynon, a man of the lowest 
character, was captured by Macedonian freebooters and com- 
pelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. When he arrived at Athens 
he begged that an envoy might be sent with him to represent 
his case to Philip, in order that he might recover the money 
paid. The request was granted by the people, and Ctesiphon 
was sent with Phrynon to Pella. On his return Ctesiphon not 
only gave an account of his mission, but also stated that Philip 
was anxious to bring the war to an end, and be at peace with 
Athens. The people were delighted at the news, and gave their 
approval to the proposal of Philocrates that Philip should be 
allowed to send a herald and envoys to Athens to open negotia- 
tions. The proposal was not without opponents, whom 
Aeschines represents as influenced by party spirit. An action 
for ‘illegality’ was got up by Lycinus and others, on the ground 
that all negotiations with Philip were forbidden by law, and the 
penalty was fixed at one hundred talents. When the case came 
on for trial, Philocrates was ill and unable to attend. Demos- 
thenes undertook the defence, and at the end of the day 
Philocrates was acquitted. His opponents failed to obtain a 
fifth of the votes. 


First 
overtures. 


1 Aesch. 4. 12 fff. 
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AESCHINES OPPOSED TO PEACE. 5 


At this time (autumn 348 B.C.) occurred the capture and 8 


destruction of Olynthus, which at once put an end to these 
friendly negotiations. The fall of Olynthus seemed to leave 
the way to Athens open; the mingled treachery 
and force to which the ruin of the great city was due, 736 fall of 
revealed Philip’s power in its most real and formid- Olynthus 
able aspect, while his treatment of the captives, »γραρξίο». 


whom he sold into slavery or gave as presents to his 


_ friends, showed what Hellenes might expect if they fell into his 


hands. On Athenian parties the effect was naturally tothrowinto 
discredit Eubulus and his followers. To them, more than to any 
one else, the dilatory policy was due, which had brought Athens 
into such a position of danger and disgrace. The predictions of 
Demosthenes had been more than verified. It was necessary for 
the popular party to justify themselves in the eyes of the people, - 
and to rescue the city from the position into which their folly 
aad plunged her. 


! 


From this point of view Aeschines came forward as the oppo- 4 


nent of Philip. Ignoring all that Demosthenes had said and 
proposed, acting as though the Ol/ynthiacs had never ; 
been spoken, he claimed to be the first to point out ae ταν, 
the plots of Philip against Hellas. His speech, peace. 

if we may trust the account given of it by De- 

mosthenes, was one of those displays of rhetoric in which 
Aeschines loved to indulge. He read out the decrees proposed 
in the glorious days of Athens by Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the oath taken by the young Athenian soldier on receiving 
his arms from the state in the temple of Athena Aglaurus. As 
a proof of the mischief which Philip was doing in spite of 
his friendly proposals, Ischander, an actor who had recently 
returned from Arcadia, was brought forward to announce 
that Philip was combining the Peloponnesus against 

Athens. The speech ended with a proposal that Envoys ne 
envoys should be sent out to rouse all Hellas Oe ties, 
against the common enemy, and to invite the various 

states to despatch plenipotentiaries to Athens to discuss the 


δ 
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situation. The proposal was accepted; and the envoys were 
sent,— Demosthenes ironically declares that they were sent 
‘as far as the Red Sea.’ Aeschines visited the Peloponnesus in 
person. 
It will be observed that Aeschines does not propose that 
Athens should take any immediate action against Philip. Not 
a word is said of newtaxes or personal service; there 
Yet no is not a hint of that advice which Demosthenes so 
uartihe urgently: pressed upon his countrymen; not the 
taken, least suggestion that a radical change must be made 
in Athenian habits and dispositions before success 
can attend any measures against Philip. Aeschines does indeed 
assert that the Athenians are asleep, but the expression merely 
means that in his opinion they have not yet perceived the 
object of Philip’s plots,—an opinion which is quite groundless. 
So far is he from proposing vigorous measures, that he speaks of 
the plenipotentiaries as coming to Athens to discuss the question 
of war or peace / 


6 The result was failure. It is doubtful whether any city re- 


woe 


sponded to the call and sent ambassadors to Athens. From the 
North little could be expected. Thessaly was prac- 

No inclina- tically in the control of Philip; and central Greece 
ton jor @ was exhausted by the ‘Sacred war. In the Pelo- 
δὲ ‘aeninst ponnesus there was hopeless division. Some time 
Philip. previously the council of Megalopolis, in fear of 
Spartan aggression, had sent to Athens forassistance, 

and in spite of the earnest entreaties of Demosthenes assistance 
had been refused. Philip had seized the opportunity; he 
offered to support the Arcadians against Sparta, and in this way 
obtained a footing in the Peloponnesus. The Messenians also 
were not disinclined to welcome one who would aid them 
against their inveterate enemies. Argos was influenced by 
similar views. With such neighbours Sparta was unable, even 
if she wished, to spare men or money for foreign service, and in 
fact she tiever took any part in the struggle of Greece with Philip. ᾿ 
Corinth was equally inactive. Of his own mission to Arcadia 


RENEWED DESIRE FOR PEACE. 7 


Aeschines has left us an account. He spoke before the Ten 
Thousand at Megalopolis in opposition to Hieronymus the sup- 
porter of Philip, and pointed out what mischief the 

. eye . Aeschines 
venal and corrupt partizans of Philip were doing 5; 4γεαάία. 
to all Hellas, not to their own states only. On 
his return he indulged in violent abuse of Philip as a bar- 
barian and a fiend, and gave a melancholy account of what he 
had seen on his journey home. He had met a Greek with a 
train of 30 women and children, and on enquiring who the man 
was, and what were the people with him, he was told that it was 
Atrestidas on his way from Olynthus with the captives which 
Philip had given him. Aeschines was so touched at the 
sight that he burst into tears, and lamented the condition of 
Greece, in which such iniquities could go unpunished. For no 
one had responded to his appeal. Some waited to see what 
would happen, others even took the field against Athens. 
Aeschines could do no more than propose that ambassadors 
should be sent to Arcadia to make formal ‘accusations against 
the Macedonian party. 

After such a failure it was natural that the desire for peace 7 
should be renewed at Athens. Some measures of defence 
were indeed taken: Timarchus brought forward 
ἃ proposal in the senate that any one who dene for 
supplied Philip with materials for war should be peace. 
put to death; Chares was despatched to watch 
Athenian interests on the coast of Thrace, where Cersobleptes, 
the king of the Odrysians, had just renewed hostilities with 
Philip—a movement due to the suggestions of Demosthenes. 
But the desertion of her allies during the Social War and. the 
refusal of the independent cities to join in any common 
effort left Athens comparatively helpless. She was no longer, | 
as in the days before 358 B.C., at the head of a confed- 
eracy which extended from Corcyra to Byzantium and Rhodes. 
Samos alone, among the larger islands, continued to pay tribute. 

| Even Euboea was lost. The average amount of contributions 
\ received from the remnants of a league which had once numbered 
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seventy-five cities was forty-five talents (£10,000). Under such 
circumstances peace appeared a welcome relief to the city; in 
peace she might hope to convince the Greeks of the true 
nature of Philip’s plots. It was at any rate clear that now she 
would be alone in continuing the war. Philip was not less eager 
for peace than before. The fall of Olynthus had secured his 
position in northern Greece, but it had not rendered the passage 
of Thermopylae a whit the easier. Thoroughly unscrupulous, he 
was prepared to entér into a peace which should enable him to 
extend his projects till they became irresistible. The plans 
which he had immediately in view he veiled by unblushing 
falsehoods and treacherous deception. 

8 The situation was complicated by the Third Sacred War. 
The Phocians in central Greece had long been steady allies of 

the Spartans. Owing to their position, they com- ' 

manded the roads which led from Thermopylae to 

the south, and the shrine of Delphi lay within their 
territory. Their history, so far as we know it, consists of a 
series of attempts to save themselves from the encroachments of 
the Thessalians on the north, and to recover possession of the 
great shrine which even as early as the seventh century claimed 
an independent position. But after the defeat of the Spartans at 
Leuctra, a new danger arose. The Thebans compelled the 
Phocians to renounce the alliance with Sparta, and to furnish 
troops for the invasion of the Peloponnesus in 369 B.c. The 
service was rendered with great unwillingness, and when called 
upon for a second contingent in 362 the Phocians refused to 
furnish it. They asserted that the terms of their agreement 
with Thebes only required that they should send help when the 
city was threatened, not that they should join in invading other 
nations. The refusal could have but one result: hostilities broke 
out between the Thebans and the Phocians. The Locrians and 
Thessalians joined the Thebans, and the authority of the Amphic- 
tyonic council was called in. 

9 This council was of immemorial antiquity. Originally an 
association of twelve neighbouring tribes for the worship of 


The Sacred 


THE PHOCIAN WAR. 9 


Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae, it became in the course 
of time the guardian of the temple of Apollo at 

Delphi. The meetings were held twice a year, and A 774 
though the members were still twelve the votes onic 
were doubled. The tribes which composed the ὀρ, 
Amphictyony were the following: the Malians, the 

Achaeans of Phthiotis, the Aenians or Oetaeans, the Dolo- 
pians, the Magnetes, the Perrhaebians, the Thessalians, the 
Locrians, the Dorians, the Phocians, the Boeotians, and the 
Jonians. Every member was equal in the power of its vote, 
however great the difference in political importance. 

Even in the time of Solon a sacred war had been organized 10 
against the Phocians by the Amphictyonic council on the 
ground that they plundered the pilgrims who came 
to Delphi. After a struggle which lasted for ten 
years, the cities of Crisa and Cirrha were destroyed, — Pyocis, 
and a considerable tract of country was dedicated 
to Apollo, that is, was laid waste and withdrawn for ever from 
cultivation. And in 448 B.c. the Phocians had made an 
attempt to recover the temple. A charge was now brought 
against them that they were tilling the sacred ground, and they 
were condemned by the Amphictyonic council to pay a large 
fine; if the fine were not paid within a fixed time, the territory 
of the Phocians was to be consecrated to the god (356 B.C.). 

The Phocians resolved to resist. Indeed no other course was 11 
open to them, for submission to the Amphictyonic decree im- 
plied subjection to their hated neighbours. At a Philomelus 
meeting of the federal assembly of the nation, Philo- ; 
melus, the son of Theotimus, urged them to refuse to pay the 
fine, and even to renew their old claim to the administration of 
the shrine at Delphi. The assembly assented, and Philomelus 
was chosen general of the nation, Onomarchus being joined 
with him in the command. Philomelus at once repaired to 
Sparta to secure the assistance of Archidamus, who had succeeded 
Agesilaus in 361 B.C. Archidamus supported him warmly. The 
Spartans were on bad terms with the Amphictyons. A heavy 
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fine had been imposed on them for the seizure of the Cadmea of 
Thebes in 383 ; and as it had never been paid, the amount had 
been recently doubled. Hence Archidamus was no less eager 
than Philomelus to 566 the end of the authority of the Amphic- 
tyonic league. 

12 Thus encouraged Philomelus marched upon Delphi. He seized 
the place, expelled the priestly house of the Thracidae, and con- 

fiscated their goods, but the temple treasures and 
oon ne offerings were allowed to remain uninjured. When 
claimed. the Locrians came up to rescue the temple, they 
were severely defeated, a victory which seemed to 
confirm Philomelus in his possession. Even the Pythia declared 
in his favour. He now issued a proclamation to the Greeks, de- 
claring that the treasures would remain intact, and that he would 
be responsible for them, and inviting the states toa passive, if not 
to an active, alliance. At Athens and in the Peloponnesus his 
envoys were well received, but the Thebans and Locrians took 
another view. At the next meeting of the Amphictyonic council 
(in 355 B.C.) a sacred war was proclaimed against Philomelus 
and the Phocian nation. 

18 Such was the beginning of a war which raged for ten years, 
dividing and exhausting the resources of central Hellas. Philo- 
melus was soon compelled by want of money to lay his hands on 
the sacred treasures. His forces were chiefly mercenaries, whom 
he attracted by liberal pay. At first successful, he met with a 
severe defeat in 354 B.C. at Neon, and in order to avoid 
falling into the hands of the enemy, he threw himself from 

the rocks of Parnassus. The command now de- 

volved on Onomarchus, who, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of a considerable minority, induced the Phocian assembly 
to persist in the struggle. He was made General-in-Chief; as 
his next in command he chose his brother Phayllus. Onomar- 
chus ‘cast aside all the restraints which Philomelus had observed. 

He was not only reckless in his use of the treasures, but he pro- 

ceeded to melt down the dedicatory gifts into coin or armour. 

His power increasing, he was able to remove his opponents, and 


Onomarchus. 
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DEATH OF ONOMARCAUS. II 


by confiscating their goods, to increase his army of mercenaries 
to an almost irresistible strength. At the same time he entered 
into negotiations with Lycophron and Pitholaus, who had recently 
acquired the tyranny of Pherae in Thessaly by the murder of 
Alexander (359 B.C.), in order to remove all apprehension of an 
attack on the north. Then he invaded Boeotia, where the 
Thebans were unable to offer any serious resistance. They had 
despatched a considerable part of their forces for service in Asia, 
in the belief that the war was ended by the defeat of Philomelus 
in 354. 

But the forces of Onomarchus, large as they were, were not 14 
equal to his schemes. He appears to have sent a contingent to 
Thessaly, and in consequence to have failed in achiev- 
ing complete success in Boeotia. At this moment 
Philip came upon the scene. He had been invited 
into Thessaly to support the Aleuadae against the new tyrants 
of Pherae. Onomarchus at once sent Phayllus to meet Philip, 
and when Phayllus was defeated, he marched with his whole 
forces into Thessaly. In two battles he severely defeated Philip, 
and drove him out of the country (353 B.c.). But in the next 
year Philip returned with an army of 20,000 men. αὶ 
great battle took place in which the whole strength of His a feat 
the Phocians was engaged, and after a severe struggle ; 
Onomarchus was defeated. His mercenary army was annihilated; 
he was himself slain by his own people while endeavouring to 
escape to an Athenian ship. 

There were still offerings left at Delphi, and Phayllus was 15 
still alive to carry on his brother’s policy, with which he was 
identified. Before Philip could march from Thessaly Phayllus 
into Phocis the Athenians had sent a fleet which ; 
blocked the pass of Thermopylae (352 B.c.). Aid also came 
from the Peloponnese, and from the small states in the neigh- 
bourhood of Phocis; the tyrants of Pherae, who had been 
expelled from Thessaly, after the victory of Philip, brought 2000 
men to join the Phocian army. Thus Phayllus in spite of the 
defeat found himself at the head of a considerable force. He 


Onomarchus 
tn Thessaly. 
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was able to invade Locris, where he obtained some success ; but 
afterwards he fell sick and died, leaving the command to his 
nephew Phalaecus, the son of Onomarchus (351 B.C.). The 
Phalaccus warfare went on until both sides became exhausted. 
The Thebans in their distress sent to borrow money 
from Ochus the king of Persia; the Phocians found that the 
resources of Delphi were not endless; their land was also 
desolated or left waste. The divisions which from the first had 
been present among them now made themselves felt more 
acutely ; Phalaecus was removed from his command. But his 
mercenaries remained loyal, and though no longer the general 
of the nation, he continued to lead the effective force. In this 
cyisis a party among the Phocians sent to Athens for aid, offer- 
_ Ing to place in her hands some towns in the neigh- 
json. bourhood of Thermopylae. The Athenians received 
Athens, the offer with enthusiasm; their general Proxenus 
was despatched to take over the towns; a fleet of 
fifty triremes was to be manned, and all the army under thirty 
years of age to be called out. But Phalaecus declined to give 
over the towns, and the envoys which went from Athens accord- 
ing to custom to announce a truce for the celebration of the 
mysteries were not received in Phocis. 
18 The letter of Proxenus informing the Athenians of the conduct 
of Phalaecus arrived at Athens on the very day when the ques- 
Athens and tion of peace with Philip was under discussion 
Phocis, (€atly in 346 B.C.). The proposed expedition was 
of course abandoned; the army was not called out ; 
the ships never left the harbour. But Proxenus was ordered to 
remain at Oreus, in the north of Euboea, in order to prevent the 
passage ofan army through Thermopylae. Though disapproving 
of the action of the Phocians in regard to Delphi, the Athenians 
were well aware that they formed a protection against invasion 
from the north ; and in spite of the alliance of Phocis and Sparta 
in the Peloponnesian war (which was indeed little more than 
nominal) the Phocians and Athenians had always been on 
friendly terms ; when Thebes called for the destruction of Athens 


' their desperation the Thebans might invite Philip 
_ to crush Phalaecus in Boeotia, as he had already 
_ crushed Onomarchus in Thessaly. In such an event Philip 

would be on the borders of Attica, and the Boeotian hoplites, no 
‘mean part in any army, would be ranged on his side. Here 
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at the end of the great war, the Phocians were the first to oppose 


the suggestion. The two states were now allies, though Athens 
took no part in the Phocianwar. The more far-sighted politicians, 
such as Demosthenes, would have gladly brought about some 
reconciliation between Thebes and Phocis, for though Thebes 
was hated—not without reason—by Athens, the exhaustion 
caused by the Phocian war was a serious evil. 

Coming after the fall of Olynthus it rendered the Serious 


eae . -. eutls of the 
passage of Philip to the south more easy; and in Phocian 


war. 


then was yet another reason for the cessation of hostilities 
between Athens and Macedon; if even by a nominal peace 
Philip could be kept beyond Thermopylae, some means might 
be found of healing the sore which was draining the strength of 
Hellas. 


Meanwhile negotiations had been opened between Philip and 17 


the Athenians. Among the captives at Olynthus were two 
Athenian citizens, Iatrocles and Eucratus. The . 
friends of these men besought the Athenians to Wego Or 
intercede for them, and the request was granted. peace 
The actor Aristodemus, whose profession not  Jetween 
only allowed him to travel in safety even during aes and 
a time of war, but had won him favour at the Mace- "47. 
donian court, was chosen as legate. Philip at once set the 
prisoners at liberty without ransom, and when Aristodemus was 
summoned to give an account of himself before the senate he 
spoke of the kindly feeling which Philip had displayed towards 
the Athenian people; and how greatly he desired to become 
theirally. These expressions were repeated before the assembly. 
The moment was most favourable for peace, for the letter of 
Proxenus had just arrived, and the Athenians were by no means 
so well disposed to the Phocians as before. Philocrates, sup- 
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ported by Eubulus, proposed that an embassy of ten persons 

should go to Philip with a request that plenipotentiaries might 

be sent to Athens; and the proposal was carried. The ten 
envoys were at once chosen; among them were Philocrates, 

Ctesiphon, Phrynon, Iatrocles, Aristodemus, Demosthenes, and 

Aeschines. This was Zhe First Embassy. 

18 As soon as it was agreed to open negotiations for peace, all 

warlike preparations were discontinued at Athens. A herald 

was despatched to obtain a safe conduct from Philip, 

Τ' he i io but without waiting for his return, the ambassadors 

set out on their journey. They passed through 

Euboea to Oreus, where Proxenus was still stationed; hence 

they crossed to Halus, now besieged by Philip’s general Par-. 

menion, in dangerous proximity to Thermopylae! From Halus 

they took ship to Pagasae, and finally caught up the herald at 

Larissa. On their way they arranged that they should speak 

in order of age; Demosthenes as the youngest would speak 
last. 

So far as we can ascertain from very contradictory statements, 
Aeschines and Demosthenes pressed upon Philip the restoration 
of Amphipolis as the basis of peace. This had been the first 
cause of the war, and the city was, at least in its origin, an 
_, Athenian settlement. But Philip refused; he de- 

Thue clared that Amphipolis was necessary to the safety 

of his own kingdom. The basis of the negotiations 
must be a “tz possidetis, the allies on both sides being admitted 
to the peace. At the same time Philip undertook not to enter 
the Chersonesus during the negotiations ; he also expressed him- 
self in the most kindly terms towards Athens, and appears to 
have quite overcome the ambassadors, even Demosthenes, with 
the charm of his manners, and the profusion of his hospitality. 
A letter was written containing his views, and with this the 
envoys returned to Athens. They were accompanied by a Mace- 
donian herald, and meanwhile Philip gave instructions to his 
envoys, Antipater and Parmenio, to repair to Athens without 
delay. 
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Such was the first step in the negotiations. It was clear that 19 
Amphipolis, over which so much treasure had been wasted, was 
irretrievably lost ; but was not this loss more than _. 
counterbalanced by the genuine friendship which Dishonesty 

ye . of some of 
Philip seemed to offer to the Athenians ? Wemust μὰς envoys, 
allow that Demosthenes was deceived, and forgot 
the principle he had laid down—that there could be no solid 
friendship between a tyrant and a free state. But with some 
of the envoys the deception was probably wilful. Philo- 
crates and Phrynon were men of no character, and Aeschines 
was as shifty as he was plausible. Philip was an adept in 
making use of such persons. From this time we may date with 
certainty the existence at Athens of a paid Macedonian party. © 
Philocrates, as we shall see, was condemned to death for cor- 
ruption, and Aeschines, in spite of Philip’s obvious treachery, 
never again raised his voice against the tyrant whom he had so 
vigorously attacked at Megalopolis. 

On their return to Athens the envoys had to appear before 20 
the senate and the assembly, in order to give an account of their 
embassy. The report to the senate was brief: the A 
letter of Philip was laid before them, after which onteat 
Demosthenes, who was a senator at the time, Azhens for 
proposed the honours usual under such circum- concluding 
stances: that the envoys should receive crowns,and  ¢4¢¢. 
be invited to dinner in the town hall. Before the assembly the 
proceedings were more protracted. Each envoy spoke in turn 
according to his age ; Ctesiphon and Aeschines took the oppor- 
tunity to dilate on the graciousness and affability of Philip; 
Demosthenes, who spoke last, contented himself with reading 
Philip’s letter, which formed the solid basis of negotiation, 
intimating that the praises of Philip had very little to do with the 
matter. It was agreed that a safe conduct should be given to 
the plenipotentiaries of Philip ; and immediately on their arrival 
the Prytanes were to summon the assembly in order to settle 
the terms of peace, with as little delay as possible, for Philip was 
still in arms, and on the point of marching against Cersobleptes, 
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king of Thrace, while the Athenians had abandoned all thought 
of war. At first it was proposed that a meeting should be held 
on Elaphebolion 8 before the approaching festival of the City 
Dionysia, but this was found impossible, and the assemblies 
were finally held on the first two days after the Dionysia— 
Elaphebolion 18 and 19 (April, 346). . 
21 At the wish of the allies who still remained faithful to the 
Athenians, Aglaocreon of Rhodes had been chosen by the 
Athenian assembly to accompany the embassy to 
7: whe Macedonia, as a representative of their interests. 
allies, . Onhis return Aglaocreon had reported to the Can- 
vention of the Allies, who, after discussing the 
matter, passed a resolution and communicated it to the Athen- 
ians. In this decree they proposed that two assemblies should 
be held, for the discussion of peace with. Philip, which they 
presumed would be made on reasonable terms ; and the peace 
agreed upon was to be binding on all the allies. They also 
suggested that for the space of three months it should be open 
to any Greek state to join in the peace. These resolutions had 
not any binding power on the Athenians; and they do not 
appear to have received much attention, unless the proposal to 
hold the assembly on two consecutive days was borrowed from 
them. The suggestion that the final ratification of the peace 
should be deferred till the return of the ambassadors sent out to 
test the feeling of Greece, if ever made by the allies, could not be 
taken intoconsideration at a time when the envoysof Philip were at 
Athens for the purpose of concluding peace without further delay’. 


1 Aesch. 3.69. The text of the resolution is given. As it stands, 
it contains a clause providing that the two assemblies shall not be held 
till after the envoys, sent to invite the states to a conference, who are 
still absent, shall have returned. And Aeschines attacks Demosthenes 
on the ground that by hastening on the peace he made it impossible that 
the states, from which the envoys had not yet arrived, should share in the 
peace. But we know that the attempt to rouse Greece against Philip 
had been a failure. No state had responded ; and Demosthenes asserts 
that all the envoys had returned long before the date of the peace. 
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The envoys of Philip arrived at Athens in time to be present 22 
at the Dionysiac festival. Demosthenes had already passed a - 
decree securing for them certain civilities on the part Th 
of the state, and he also showed them great per- of Philip. 
sonal attention and hospitality. 

When the festival was over, the assembly met. What pre- 23 

cisely took place it is impossible to say with certainty. Each of 
the great orators, Demosthenes and Aeschines, to whom we 
owe our knowledge of the events, was anxious in his speeches 
delivered in 343 and 330 to exculpate himself as far : 
as possible from any share in a peace which had the gr cat 
proved so disastrous and disgraceful to the state. μὰ peace. 
Their statements are inconsistent and contradictory. 
Aeschines for instance in his earlier speech declares that by a 
resolution of Demosthenes discussion was permitted in the first 
only of the two days, the second being set apart for voting, but 
in his later speech, he asserts that Demosthenes spoke at great 
length on the second day! The truth is probably this: that no 
new resolutions could be brought forward on the second day. 

In the first assembly the decree of the allies was read, after 
which the envoys of Philip were summoned. Philocrates then 
came forward with definite proposals. Though the 
precise terms are nowhere stated, we know that of peace. 
he proposed not only a peace but an alliance 
between Athens and Philip: each party was to retain its 
possessions ; and the allies on either side were to be included, 
with the exception of the Phocians and Halus, a town in 
southern Thessaly. These were not to be counted among the 
allies of Athens. Of Cersobleptes the king of Thrace no 
specific mention. was made. - 

These terms were not gratifying to the pride of Athens. They 24 
implied the loss of everything for which she had gone to war 
with Philip. But any opposition to the peace, as a whole, was 
crushed by the plain statement of Eubulus, that a continuance 
Either then the decree is a forgery, or Aeschines deliberately altered 
the terms of it in order to suit his own argument. 

B 
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of the war meant personal service, heavy taxation, and a sus- 
pension of the ‘theoric fund.’ Such sacrifices were quite beyond: 
the Athenians of the day ; even Demosthenes felt that war was 
hopeless on such conditions. But the abandonment 

Pi, Me os of the Phocians and Halus implied that the pass 
not to be οἱ Lhermopylae was to be left open to Philip, and 
excluded. this danger might at any rate be avoided. From 
this point of view Demosthenes vigorously opposed 

their exclusion from the list of Athenian allies, and in spite of the 
opposition of Aeschines, who supported the proposals of Philo- 
‘ crates without any alteration, he carried his point. Thus modi- 
_ fied the terms were voted on the 19th of Elaphebolion, 346 B.c. 
25 Six days later, on Elaphebolion 25, a third assembly was 
summoned in order to make arrangements for the ratification of 
the terms of the treaty by oath. It now became 

A ssembly necessary to define more strictly what had been left 
the oaths. Vague in the preceding discussion—the precise 
signification of the term “allies” There was room 

for a difference of opinion, at any rate among those whose 
interest it was to make a difference. The remnants of the 
second confederacy, who held their synod at 

Whe wer ὁ Athens, had been represented, as we have seen, in 
of Athens? the embassy to Philip, and had ventured to make 
suggestions to the Athenians respecting the terms 

of peace. No one could doubt, and Philip never affected to 
doubt, that they were ‘allies’ of Athens. In this synod neither 
the Phocians, nor Cersobleptes were represented. They were 
allies, but on a different footing, and it was possible on this 
ground to contend that they were not allies in the sense in which 
Philip understood the word. At the same time they were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the two points, at which the 
interests of Athens were most deeply involved—and which 
Philip was most eager to acquire,—the Chersonese and Thermo- 
pylae. The envoys of Philip had doubtless received instructions 
to insist on their exclusion from the list of allies. On the other 
hand the Phocians had envoys at Athens at the time, and a certain 
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Critobulus, a native of Lampsacus, claimed to act as the represent- 
ative of Cersobleptes. It became necessary for the assembly to 
decide these disputed questions. In the case of Cersobleptes the 
decision was apparently in his favour, and the envoys of Philip 
gave way (cf. however De Chers.§ 64 note) ; but in the case of Halus 
and the Phocians they were inexorable : either these must be ex- 
cluded from the list of allies, orthe negotiations must be broken off. 

Affairs were at a dead-lock. The assembly had decided, 26 
under the influence of Demosthenes, that the Phocians were not 
to be excluded ; the envoys of Philip were peremp- 
tory that they could not be admitted. It was The 

. “4: . Phocians 

necessary for the partisans of Philip to induce the 3.7.49 
Athenians to cancel the previous resolution. With 
this object in view they resorted to the most shameless falsehoods 
and exaggerations. Athens and Thebes had long been hostile ; 
the ‘ brutality ’ of the Thebans in the day of their prosperity had 
never been forgotten. To restore the towns of Boeotia which 
had cherished sentiments favourable to Athens, such as Plataea 
and Thespiae, to their former independence, would give the most 
sincere pleasure to the Athenian democracy. On these grounds 
Aeschines and Philocrates did not hesitate to assert that Philip’s 
wish to exclude the Phocians did not arise from any hostile 
feeling towards them; on the contrary, it was the Thebans 
whom he intended to chastise and humiliate, though it was not 
convenient that his intentions should be known. Euboea also, 
a lost possession on which the Athenians cast longing eyes, and 
the district of Oropus, on the borders of Boeotia and Attica, 
which was now in the possession of Thebes, would be restored 
to the Athenians. Demosthenes heard these splendid promises, 
without pointing out, so far as we know, that there were no good 
grounds for making them. Whether he was himself deceived, or 
thought the cause of the Phocians hopeless, we The oaths 
cannot tell. What is certain is that the Athenians 94,» 
threw the Phocians over; though they were not ὀν the 
formally excluded from the allies of Athens, the ~4éAentans. 
Athenians received the oaths without them. In the public 
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room of the generals, about the beginning of April 346, Antipater, 
on behalf of Philip, administered the oaths to the represen- 
tatives of the Athenians, and the war which had lingered on 
since 357 came to an end. 
27 But the negotiations were not yet finished. The oaths had to 
be administered to Philip also. It was all important that this 
should be done without delay. The basis of the 
The Second peace was a ult possidetis, and though a scrupulous 
Ene man would have been bound to restore any conquests 
oaths from made after the day when the Athenians took the 
Philip, oaths, it was not probable that Philip would feel 
himself under any obligation of the sort. He would 
prosecute his conquests till he took the oaths, and claim his 
~ - Jatest acquisitions as lawful possessions. In the assembly of 
the 25th Elaphebolion, a second embassy was decreed; the same 
envoys who had previously visited Philip, ten from Athens, and 
one from the allies, were bidden to find him without delay, and 
administer the oaths. They were to treat as a body only; 
no single envoy was to hold any private communication with 
Philip. To make the alliance still more binding, oaths were 
to be administered to the chief magistrates of every city which 
Philip claimed as an ally. 
28 Demosthenes saw the necessity of prompt action, and was 
eager to leave Athens at once. His colleagues were of another 
mind ; they were, we can hardly doubt, in Philip’s 
Culpable service. Nine days passed and nothing was done. 
delay of the . 
envoys, Demosthenes then proposed an order in the senate 
compelling them to depart without delay, and giving 
directions to Proxenus, who was still at Oreus, in the north of 
Euboea, to conduct them wherever Philip might be. The order 
was passed, and the envoys quickly reached Oreus. But 
Proxenus took no steps whatever to convey them to Philip. By 
slow journeys they reached Pella in Macedonia, where they 
remained till Philip returned from Thrace. Fifty days had 
elapsed since they left Athens before his return. Even at their 
departure it was known that he was making important conquests 
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in Thrace, and that he had deprived Cersobleptes, whom the 
Athenians insisted on including as an ally in the terms of peace, 
of a large part of his kingdom. In the interval which had 
elapsed, these successes had been carried further and Cerso- 
bleptes was now entirely in Philip’s power. 


The time required for the journey from Athens to Philip was 29 


five or six days. By the dishonest conduct of the envoys— 
against which Demosthenes never failed to protest, 
—this time had been protracted into seven weeks, Τὴ Pelle 
not to mention the delay of nine days which 
preceded their departure. But at least they were now in ‘the 
presence of Philip, and there was nothing to prevent the im- 
mediate discharge of the duty upon which they had been sent. 
It had also become more necessary than ever to negotiate at 
once for the renunciation of the recent conquests in Thrace. The 
greater is our astonishment to learn that the envoys did nothing 
of the kind. Not a word was said about the oaths, or the 
restoration of Cersobleptes. The discussion turned on the 
impending march of Philip to Thermopylae, for which he had 
collected forces, and on the proper use to be made of his entry 
into Greece. Envoys from all the states, from Thebes, Sparta, 
and the Phocians, no less than from Athens were now at Pella, 
and each state urged its views on Philip: some were for the 
destruction of Phocis, others for the humiliation of Thebes ; the 
necessity of saving Greece from her powerful and insidious neigh- 
bour was perhaps present to the mind of Demosthenes alone. 
From Pella Philip moved to the south, the envoys still in 
his train, and it was not till he reached Pherae, within three 
days’ march of Thermopylae, that he took the oaths. So far 
from asking for any restoration of his acquisitions, 
the envoys even allowed Cardia, a city of the #4 
Chersonese, and for this reason claimed by the fakes the 
Athenians, to be enrolled as an allyof Philip. The Pherae. 
Phocians also, and even Cersobleptes, were excluded 
from the benefit of the peace. 


On the 13th Scirophorion (July) the envoys returned to 30 
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Athens. Demosthenes immediately took advantage of his 
position as a senator to bring forward his own 
Ti “ue views of the conduct of his colleagues, and urged 
envoys. the necessity of immediate action to prevent Ther- 
mopylae from falling into Philip’s hands. Phalaecus, 
the Phocian general, still held the pass with a force of 8,000, or 
10,000 men; and Proxenus was stationed with Athenian ships 
at Oreus on the opposite coast of Euboea. If fifty triremes 
Demosthenes οἴ sent—and that number was in readiness— 
in the  ‘halaecus would be in an impregnable position, 
Senate. and the pass would be safe. The senate adopted 
the views of Demosthenes, and showed their dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of the envoys by omitting the usual 
compliment of inviting them to dinner in the Prytaneum. But 
this was the end of the success of Demosthenes. On the 16th 
Scirophorion, a public assembly was held, at which the proposals 
of the senate were not even discussed. Aeschines at once took 
the ear of the people by the splendid promises with which he 
amused them. He was compelled to confess that the oaths had 
been delayed till the last moment, that Cersobleptes was ruined, 
that the Phocians were thrown over, that Philip was 
, either in possession of Thermopylae, or so close upon 
Assembly. it that there was barely time for excluding him, but 
these failures were more than counterbalanced by 
the advantages which would be reaped from Philip’s appearance 
in central Greece. Some of these advantages he specified, at 
others he merely hinted; but his audience understood that 
Thebes would be broken up as a Boeotian power, while Euboea 
and even Oropus would be restored to Athens. In support of 
his statements Aeschines read a letter from Philip, which, though 
profuse in general statements, wisely omitted all mention of 
details. In all these assertions Aeschines had the warm support 
of Philocrates,and when Demosthenes attempted to put his own 
views before the people, he could not obtain a hearing. Philo- 
crates put aside his criticism with a jest which amused the 
people : ‘no wonder,’ he cried, ‘that Demosthenes and I never 
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agree; he drinks water; I drink wine’ A decree proposed by 
Philocrates was carried: the peace and alliance with Philip were 
to be binding not only on the present generation of 

_ Athenians, but on their descendants; and if the , po. fe of 

Phocians refused to give up Delphi to the Amphic- Py ijocrates. 
tyons, they were to be compelled to do so by the 
arms of the Athenians, 

The two provisions are remarkable. The first, which was 
strongly opposed to the ordinary feeling of the Greeks, is a 
proof of the extent to which Philocrates had been overcome 
by the persuasive arts and bribes of Philip. The second 
shows us with what adroitness Philip and his partizans had 
used the religious aspect of the Phocian war. No Athenian, 
worth calling a statesman, would under the circumstances have 
hesitated to support Phalaecus and the Phocians, whatever his 
views about their possession of the Delphian temple, for on their 
safety depended the exclusion of Philip from central Greece; yet 
this important point is completely lost sight of, and a proposal 
is made, not merely to exclude the Phocians from the alliance 
between Philip and Athens, but to bring Athenian arms against 
them, unless they surrender Delphi. The object of the condition 
was no doubt to make the Phocians themselves the cause -of 
their desertion by Athens. Even Aeschines could hardly expect 
that the Athenians would abandon them openly in order to 
please Philip ; but by introducing this condition, which brought 
the Amphictyons and the religious sentiment of Greece into the: 
question, the real aim of the conduct of the Athenians towards 
the Phocians was obscured. 

Philip was still uneasy. He knew that one at least of the 81 
envoys had penetrated his plans ; he had probably heard of the 
refusal of the senate to vote the usual honours. . 
Once before the Athenians had saved Thermopylaé of Ph ili. 
by intervention at the last moment. The summons 
which he had sent to Phalaecus calling on him to give up the 
pass had met with a refusal ; if the Athenians were now to send 
a fleet to the help of the Phocians, he could not force his way 
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into Greece. In this emergency he wrote two letters to the 
Athenians urging them to join him at the pass. By 
His miter this means he hoped to deceive them as to his real 
Athenians, intentions. They were not likely to make such an 
effort as would be required to save Thermopylae 
without urgent cause, and this cause the letters seemed to remove. 
Why should they go out with a great fleet against an ally who 
made such friendly advances? Would not such a course cast a 
doubt on the honesty of their dealing in the peace? If, again, 
they acceded to his request and sent a small force as an ally, he 
knew very well that they would be compelled to act as he chose ; 
and, lastly, if they did not come at all, as he hoped, his course 
would be clearer still. 
82° The Phocians had kept a careful watch on the progress of 
events. Their envoys were present at Athens when the first 
peace was voted, and no doubt ascertained that in 
spite of the resolution of the assembly they were 
not included in the oaths administered by Antipater. 
Their envoys had also been at Pella together with the envoys of 
Athens, and here, again, in spite of the support of Demosthenes 
and of the Lacedaemonians, who naturally took the part of the 
Phocians against the Thebans, the Phocians found they were 
not included in the oaths taken by Philip, as allies of Athens. 
They now repaired to Athens; in Elaphebolion (March) the 
assembly had voted for their inclusion in the peace, would it 
‘now in Scirophorion (July) consent to their exclusion? When the 
proposal of Philocrates was carried they knew that their doom 
was sealed. Without the help of an Athenian fleet resistance 
to Philip was useless. The envoys at once returned to Phalaecus, 
whose headquarters were at Nicaea. Three days 
Phalaecus after their arrival, Phalaecus came to terms with 
1 vrome es y, Philip. The Lacedaemonian force, which had joined 
Philip. him under Archidamus, had already gone away, and 
Phalaecus had found himself thrown entirely on his 
own resources. He agreed to withdraw with his mercenaries, and 
any Phocians who wished were permitted to join him. For the 
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rest of the nation no stipulations were made. The pass and the 
whole of the cities of Phocis—twenty-two in number—were at 
the mercy of the Macedonian king. The game was won at last ; 
in a moment Philip threw off his disguises, and = i 
avowed himself the champion of Thebes, the friend Pmalp wins 
. ass of 

of the hated rival of Athens and Sparta. The. 7jermopylae. 
towns which the Phocians had taken from the 

Thebans were to be restored ; Thebes continued to be the ruling 
‘city of Boeotia, and her territory was increased by the addition 
of a part of Phocis. 

In the assembly of Scirophorion 16 the same ten envoys who 83 
had negotiated the peace were chosen to carry to Philip the 
news of the decree of Philocrates. But Aeschines he thé 
and Demosthenes refused to go. Aeschines pleaded 7 on pith 
illness, Demosthenes swore off. Two others were 
appointed in their place. They had reached no further than 
Chalcis when they heard news of the departure of Phalaecus, 
the surrender of Phocis, and the Theban policy of Philip. One 
of the envoys, Dercyllus by name, at once returned to Athens. 
He found the people assembled in the Peiraeus to debate on 
some naval question, and reported his intelligence at once. The 
Athenians were thunderstruck. Too late they The fatal 
recognized the treachery of Philip, and their own  , 77. of 
helplessness. The road to Athens was open; if Philip's 
the Thebans could prevail on Philip, he might be ¢veachery 
expected in three days at Athens, and he would reaches 

. thens. 

not come asanally. Nothing was left but to prepare 

for the worst. Motions were at once passed to put the Peiraeus 
and all the fortresses in Attica in a state of defence, and to bring 
all moveable property, all women and children, within the pro- 
tection of the walls. Amid these disturbances Aeschines left 
Athens to join Philip, passing through Thebes on his way. He 
did not hesitate to take a part in the rejoicing, by which Philip 
and his allies, the Thessalians and Thebans, celebrated the end 
of the Phocian war. 

Philip’s first step after his success was to restore Delphi to 84. 
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the Delphians, and to convene the Amphictyonic council in 
The fate of order to obtain a decisive vote on the fate of the 
Phocis, Yhocians. The council, of course, excluded the 
Phocians from any farther share in their meetings ; 
the two votes of the nation were transferred to Philip and the 
Macedonians. The towns of Phocis were broken up into villages, 
with the exception of Abae. No village was to consist of more 
than 50 houses; no two villages were to be less than 200 yards 
distant from each other!., The inhabitants were to pay 50 talents 
yearly to Delphi. The horses of the Phocians were sold, their 
arms were thrown down the precipices of Parnassus or burnt. 
Some members of the assembly went so far as to propose that 
all the Phocians of military age should be dashed down the 
rocks! Even as it stood the sentence was severe; and it was 
carried out by enemies of long standing. We cannot doubt that 
the sufferings of the Phocians were as great as their ruin was 
complete. ) 

Thus for the second time Philip’s hand had fallen on a Grecian 
community. In Phocis now, as in Olynthus two years pre- 
viously, desolation was spread over a whole country. A second 
great bulwark defending Greece on the north was swept away. 
Such terrible experiences had not been known in Greece since the 
final subjugation of Messenia by Sparta in the seventh century, 
B.C. The frantic animosities of the Peloponnesian war had pro- 

_. duced nothing so calamitous. To prove still more the 

nai hopelessness of the situation the arch-mover in this 

/ he Pythian work of destruction, instead of being regarded as 
games, the common enemy of Hellas, was chosen by the 
Amphictyons to celebrate the Pythian games. To 

those who clung to the old Hellas, such a selection was the very 
gall of bitterness. The Athenians protested, they even refused 
to send the usual legation to the festival ; but when it was for- 


1 This, no doubt, refers to the breaking up of the towns. A town of 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty houses would now become three 
villages, with a clear space of two hundred yards between each. Such 
villages could not be surrounded with a wall. 
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mally notified at Athens that Philip had been received at the 
Amphictyonic council, the Athenians on the advice of Demos- 
thenes accepted the situation. In his oration On the Peace he 
points out that an Amphictyonic war would unite many states 
against Athens, and utterly destroy whatever benefit might accrue 
to her from the cessation of hostilities. 

Philip was now the foremost man in the Grecian world. And 35 
for the moment the Grecian world was at peace. What use 
would he make of his position? Isocrates, who ; 
thirty years before had endeavoured to combine “nent 

. . position of 
Sparta and Athens in an attack on Persia, now “αν. 
composed a letter to Philip, calling on him to assume 
the leadership of Hellas in the old feud. Let_Sparta, Athens, 
Argos, and Thebes lay aside their animosities, and join in a com- 
mon expedition under the most successful and most 
renowned captain of the age. It was a remarkable 
proposal for a Greek to make, and it could hardly 
have been made by any one who had not withdrawn from prac- 
tical politics. Such a healing of old animosities was as impossible 
now as it had ever been in Greece. Sparta could never forget 
the deadly injury which Thebes had inflicted on her by the 
‘foundation of Messene and Megalopolis. 

Philip was too sagacious to be misled by an academical dis- 
quisition. He knew that Greece would never be united so long 
as it was independent, and at the moment neither Athens nor 
Sparta would have acquiesced in his leadership. Yet Isocrates 
must at least be allowed the merit of divining the future. In 
a sense different from that in which he proposed the union, 
Hellas did become united, and it was only Philip’s death 
which prevented his march into Asia. 

The delay was favourable to Persia. Within the years 36 
346-343 Artaxerxes Ochus succeeded in bringing Cyprus and 
Phoenicia once more under Persian dominion, and 
in quelling the dangerous revolt in Egypt. The 
Greek cities of the Asiatic coast were also brought 
more completely under Persia. These successes were largely 
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due to the genius of Greek commanders, and the bravery of 

Greek mercenaries. The islands of Chios and Rhodes, after 

breaking loose from Athens in the Social War, had been acquired 

by Idrieus, the sovereign of Caria, who by this means obtained 

a power which he could employ with effect in the reduction of 

Cyprus. In this work we are astonished to find that he had the 

‘support of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, the descendant 

of the famous prince of Salamis who had so long held the King 

of Persia at bay. The submission of Phoenicia was chiefly due 
to the treacherous surrender of Tennes, Prince of Sidon, in 
Creek which Mentor the Rhodian played an important 
mercenaries, Part. Mentor went to Sidon at the head of 4,000 
| Greek mercenaries, furnished by Nectanebus of 
Egypt, to support the rebels; his next employment was the 
command of one of the three divisions with which Ochus at- 
tacked Nectanebus! In the Egyptian campaign we find 
10,000 Greeks fighting for the Persian King, of which 6,000 
are supplied under compulsion from the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, 3,000 are sent from Argos, and 1,000 from Thebes. On 
the other hand, Nectanebus had no fewer than 20,000 Greeks in 
his pay. After the subjugation of Egypt, Mentor was made 
Satrap of the Asiatic coast, in which position, by combining 
force with treachery, he brought the Greek cities more com- 
pletely under the control of the Persian monarch than perhaps 
they had ever been. These remarkable facts are of the first 
importance to us in forming an estimate of the policy of Demo- 
sthenes or even of Isocrates. How was it possible to excite a 
Pan-Hellenic feeling against Persia in an age when the Greeks 
fought for or against the Persian monarch as interest dictated ? 
How could the citizen troops on which Demosthenes relied hold 
their own in an age when standing armies were becoming more 
and more a necessity of successful warfare ? 

37  Toreturn to Philip. The peace had given him control over 
Phocis and Boeotia. The first territory he occupied with gar- 
risons, the second he secured by a gracious support of Theban 
ambition. Towards Athens he professed the most friendly 
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feelings ; his partizans even suggested that his treatment of the 
Phocians had been forced upon him by the Thes- 

salians and the Thebans: such cavalry and such “#4 
infantry could not be resisted even by Philip, who mrremes 
was now, as before, the firm friend and admirer of Peloponnese. 
the foremost city of Greece—but in the Peloponnesus 

Philip still pursued his plans. It was easy to form a party there. 
Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were in dread of Sparta, as 
they had ever been since the death of Epaminondas; and 
recently there had been signs of a better feeling between Athens 
and Sparta than these cities wished to see. Philip at once 
intimated his intention to support the independence of the 
enemies of Sparta, and announced to that city that he should 
resist any attempt on her part to make good her claim to 
Messenia. The threat was no mere idle boast. Philip’s position 
in Phocis enabled him without difficulty to land troops in the 
Peloponnesus, over the Corinthian gulf, if any necessity arose. 
With a similar object in view, on finding Elis distracted by 
faction, he took sides in the quarrel. With his support the 
Oligarchs—the party hostile to Athens, we may observe—were 
enabled to establish themselves over the democracy. 

Such activity did not escape the notice of Demosthenes. In 38 
the Second Philippic, which was spoken about two years after 
the conclusion of the peace, we find that he has 
béen at Messene and Argos, warning the citizens a second 
against Philip, and pointing out the real nature of χα ο΄ 
his aims. Already he regards the peace as nothing 
more than a preparation for a final struggle; and every effort 
must be made to prevent Philip from taking an unfair advantage 
of it. Philip replied by sending Python, an eloquent Byzantian, 
as a special envoy to Athens, to explain the situation, and counter- 
act the effect which the speeches of Demosthenes might have. 
He even allowed the terms of peace to be brought up for revision, 
and offered to submit to arbitration the possession of the towns 
he had captured after the oaths had been taken at Athens. But 
when the Athenian envoys arrived at Pella, to carry out the 
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stipulations which his envoy had made in his name, he rejected 
the most important, and treated the envoys with marked rude- 
ness. It was not now his old friends Aeschines and Philocrates 
who appeared at the Macedonian capital, but Hegesippus, an 
honest and strong opponent of the Macedonian party. An 
additional cause of dissension arose about the possession of the 
little island of Halonnesus, which Philip had cap- 
‘ tured since the peace. The Athenians claimed it; 
but Philip maintained that when he took it, it was in the pos- 
session, not of the Athenians, but of a pirate chief. He was 
willing to give it to Athens, but restore it he could not. The 
dispute went on for some years, when the Peparethians stepped 
in and seized the island for themselves. 

39 Insuch acondition of affairs great resentment was naturally 
felt at Athens against those who had deluded the city into the 
.. peace. For what had been gained by the degrada- 
at the bene ,, tion into which Athens had been brought? The 
Phocians were destroyed ; Thebes was all-powerful 
in Boeotia; Philip was in possession of Thermopylae and Phocis ; 
he was intriguing in Peloponnesus, and perhaps even nearer 
Athens. The peace restrained him from open warfare ; but he 
had no need of open war to break up Greece even more than 
it was already broken up. The tide at Athens turned against 
the Macedonian party. Hyperides, who next to Demosthenes 
was the foremost orator among the patriots, brought an ac- 
cusation of bribery and corruption against Philocrates. The 
proofs were manifest: Philocrates had even avowed his obliga- 
tions to Philip. Unable to stand his trial, he withdrew from 

the city, and in his absence he was condemned to death. 
40 This success was followed by an attack on Aeschines by 
Demosthenes. Immediately after the return of the second 
embassy, Demosthenes had lodged a complaint of 
mismanagement against Aeschines. But Aeschines 
had succeeded in preventing the case from coming 
to trial. The charge had been subscribed by Timarchus, a man 
active and honest in his opposition to Philip, but of a private 
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character which exposed him to grave charges of immorality. 
Aeschines at ‘once availed himself of the opportunity, and in- 
dicted Timarchus for practices which involved his exclusion 
from civic life. The case came on. Aeschines delivered the 
‘terrible’ oration against Timarchus, and gained his cause. 
Timarchus was disfranchised (345 B.C.). But Demosthenes 
was not to be shaken off. If Aeschines still succeeded in 


' deferring the trial in the hope that the events of 346 would soon 


be forgotten, at least to the extent that it would be possible for 
him to disavow any close friendship with Philocrates, the delay 
was really favourable to Demosthenes. The events of 344 
showed how worthless the peace was, how dangerous and 
insidious were Philip’s protestations of friendship. The anti- 
Macedonian party were becoming more and more influential, and 
Demosthenes especially was winning the confidence of the people. 
In 343 the case came on for trial ; the event was equivalent to 
a declaration of hostility between the Macedonian and anti- 
Macedonian party in Athens, and the question really at issue 
was this: Was the support of Philip’s cause treachery to 


Athens? On the one hand was Demosthenes, the 


foremost orator of his day, who was unwearied in The 
. eo ge . patreotic 
. calling upon Greece to maintain her independence, party 


and resist the aggression of Philip. Though he 
conducted the case alone, he could count on the sympathy of 
Lycurgus, a member of the ancient race of the Eteobutadae, a 
man of antique severity, influenced equally by admiration of the 
great poets of Athens, and the discipline of the Spartan life; of 
Hyperides, an accomplished orator, and in spite of the profligacy 
of his private life a devoted patriot; and of Hegesippus, who had 
recently returned from representing Athenian interests at the 
Macedonian court. On the other hand was Aeschines, the 
most plausible of orators, a man of fine stature and 
magnificent voice, flushed with the great victory he M The 

. . . . acedontan 
had recently achieved in the cause of public morality. arty. 
In his favour spoke Eubulus, so long the popular . 
minister of Athens, to whom the city seemed to owe her material 
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prosperity, Phocion the distinguished general, and Nausicles, an: 
old adherent of Aeschines. If Aeschines were acquitted the 
Macedonian party won a recognised position at Athens ; it was 
no longer treachery to the best interests of the city to aid Philip 
in a policy which was obviously intended to bring him into the 
foremost position in Greece. But Aeschines and his friends 
could urge that condemnation involved war with Philip; it 
would put an end to the peace and plenty which prevailed, and 
bring about new taxes, personal service, and all the 
distress which it had been the object of the peace to 
prevent. This view prevailed, and not unnaturally, 
when it was supported by the most popular minister and the 
greatest general of the age. 

Aeschines was acquitted by a majority of thirty votes. His 
guilt was indeed undeniable, but considerations of party out- 
weighed the bare question of justice. The result of the trial 
was adverse to the patriots, in so far as it gave their opponents: 
an assured position ; but the events which immediately followed. 
removed any injury they may have suffered at the moment. It 
became clearer with every month that Philip was weaving a net 
round Athens from which she could not escape. 

41 The little state of Megara had for a long time enjoyed profound 
peace, and was now in great prosperity. There were richer 
_ families to be found there than in any other Hellenic 
Macedonian city. The Megarians had nothing to fear from their 
Megara. neighbours—neither Athens, Sparta, Corinth, or 
Thebes had shown any hostile intentions. Yet even 

here a division sprang up, perhaps owing to some secret dealing 
on the part of Philip. A certain Perilaus went to the Mace- 
donian court, for which on his return to Megara he was 
indicted. Owing to the support of Ptoeodorus, the principal 
man of the city, he was acquitted, and was at once des- 
patched to Philip by Ptoeodorus with proposals for securing 
Macedonian aid in elevating Ptoeodorus to a supreme position 
in the city. The attempt, however, ended in failure. The 
Megarians were able to beat off the Macedonian mer- 
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cenaries, and an alliance was now formed between Megara 
and Athens. 

After the disastrous expedition of 350 B.C. (vol. i, Introd. 42 
§ 30, De Pace § 5, and note) Euboea had been lost to Athens, 
and the independence of the island was acknow- a 
ledged in the peace of Philocrates. The hope that Agairs in 
Philip would give back the island, which had con- 
tributed largely towards inducing the Athenians to accept the 
peace, had turned out a mere delusion. His real intentions 
were now allowed to become manifest. In two of the more im- 
portant cities, Eretria and Oreus, he established his authority 
over the Athenians. Clitarchus was the head of 
the Macedonian party at Eretria; he succeeded in 
expelling his opponents—the democrats, who favoured Athens— 
from the town. But the democrats established themselves at 
Porthmus close at hand, from which fortress Philip found it 
necessary to dislodge them by force. Eretria was now placed 
under the control of Clitarchus and two others who governed in 
the Macedonian interest; the efforts of the democrats to force 
their return were resisted by a garrison under the command of 
a Macedonian officer. In like manner at Oreus, 
Euphraeus, the pupil of Plato, was eager to maintain 
- the independence of his city: Philistides and his friends were 
the adherents of Macedon. Euphraeusaceused them of treachery; 
but so far from succeeding he was thrown into prison, amid the 
rejoicings of the people, who here, as everywhere, were carried 
away by the splendid promises of the Macedonian party. Phili- 
_ stides now summoned a Macedonian force to his aid. When the 
people saw them approaching they understood the real meaning 
of Macedonian promises, and endeavoured to exclude them from 
the city. But it was too late. The gates were opened, and Oreus 
was handed over to the Macedonian general. Euphraeus in 
despair took his own life. At other points in the island Philip 
was less successful. An attempt to seize Geraestus Chalcis 
failed, and Chalcis owing to the exertions of Callias ; 
was brought into alliance with Athens. On this occasion we have 
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to note—what we shall observe more frequently in the course 
of later negotiations—how wide and statesmanlike were the 
views of Demosthenes. Aeschines and his party opposed the 
reception of Chalcis into alliance. They urged that the step 
would bring the Athenians and Philip into collision ; and when 
this argument failed, they proposed that Chalcis should be only 
admitted on the old footing of a dependent or subject ally, pay- 
ing tribute. Any other arrangement was derogatory to the 
honour of Athens! There were many men in treaty with whom 
such arguments would have weight; but Demosthenes swept 
them aside, and by his advice the Athenians were able to secure 
ἃ position in the south of Euboea; in the north, as Oreus was 
lost to them, they kept watch with a squadron of ships stationed 
at Sciathus. 


43 Satisfied with securing a position in the Peloponnesus and 


in Euboea, and finding that the feeling at Athens was growing 
more hostile than was convenient, Philip turned 
his attention to schemes which, though they carried 
him to more remote regions, were not the less directed 
against Athens. In the west he deposed Arybbas, the prince of 
Epirus, whose niece Olympias he had married, and placed 
Alexander, the brother of Olympias, on the throne. By this 
means he hoped to bring Epirus entirely under his control. At 
_ the same time he endeavoured to establish his in- 
Wegotta-  §uence in Acarnania and Leucas, places from which 
tions in ς . 
Acarnania. ie could watch the entrance to the Corinthian gulf. 
But the Athenians were on the alert. Demosthenes 
and other envoys were sent out to the Peloponnesus to warn 
the inhabitants of the danger. The Achaeans and Corinthians, 
whose trade was threatened, joined heartily in the Athenian 
view, and accompanied their envoys to the west. An Athenian 
squadron was also despatched. And though Arybbas was not 
restored to his dominions as the Athenians promised, Philip 
found it useless to carry on any further negotiations with the 
Greeks in this direction. He had to remain content with his 
success in Epirus. 


Philip in 
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He returned to Thessaly, and proceeded to organize the 44 
country on a basis which secured his interests there. The 
whole territory was divided into four districts, each 
governed by a tetrarch, who was Philip’s viceroy. 
For though three of the four viceroys were members 
of the ancient family of the Aleuadae, Philip kept all real power 
in his own hands, sending despatches at his pleasure to alter 
the form of constitution and fix the contingents which the 
Thessalians were to supply to his army. After settling affairs 
here, he turned his steps towards Thrace, leaving his affairs in 
Greece to be watched over by his hired partizans and generals. 
Before he set out he sent a letter to Athens complaining of the 
treatment which he had received from them, and offering once 
more to discuss the points at issue. It was this letter which 
gave rise to the speech Om Halonnesus, an oration 
which, though includedamongthoseofDemosthenes, pee Me 
is certainly not genuine. It was probably composed yajonnesus. 
by Hegesippus, and not later than 343 8.0. Though 
Aeschines and his party spoke in favour of Philip’s proposals, 
the Athenians declined to accede to them, and the situation 
remained unaltered. . 

In marching into Thrace Philip may have wished to secure 45: 
his northern frontier ; so long as Macedonia was liable to be 
overrun by Cersobleptes and other Thracian princes, 
it was impossible for the king to be absent from his 
country for any length of time. Or he may have 
desired to secure for himself a passage to the Bosphorus. Both 
these aims would fall in with that larger purpose of invading 
Asia, which lay before him as the final goal of his 
hopes and efforts. He would also be aware that the Offect 
conquest of Thrace would put him in a position to sapeistion. 
threaten the Athenian possessions in Chersonese, 
and to obtain control over Byzantium, which formed the key to 
the Pontus. He would thus attack Athens in her weakest point; 
of all her possessions beyond Attica, the Chersonese was the most 
valuable. Through all the various changes of two centuries and 
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more it had been held by Athenian citizens, and the loss of it 
would be felt at Athens hardly less keenly than the loss of a part of 
Attica. The trade of Athens with the Pontus at this time was 
doubtless very lucrative ; and it was ofa nature which involved her 
existence. Attica could not support her population, and of the im- 
ported corn a very large proportion came from the cities on the 
northern shore of the Euxine. The kings of these cities were 
on peculiarly friendly terms with Athens, and even allowed the 
corn to be exported to that city free of the usual tolls. If Philip 
succeeded in making himself master of Byzantium, he would be 
able to check or cut off this most necessary supply, and reduce 
Athens to a state of starvation. But it was only through Thrace 
that he could reach Byzantium, for the Athenians were still 
masters of the sea, and could at any moment launch a fleet 
which he dared not encounter. These were perhaps the aims 
which detained Philip in Thrace from the beginning of 342 B.C. 
till 340, through campaigns of almost incredible hardship. In 
the speech on the Chersonese, delivered about March 
Demosthenes’ 441, Demosthenes speaks of Philip wintering ‘in the 
ΠΈΡΑ pit,’ distressed with storms and constant fighting, 
campaign. and with his own severe illness. Such sacrifices, 
in the judgment of Demosthenes, were not under- 
taken for the millet and rye stored in the granaries of Thrace, but 
for something very different—the wealth and power and maritime 
empire of Athens. 


46 Philip’s expedition was successful. He could not indeed 


subdue the wild tribes who dwelt in inaccessible mountains; 
..,_ but he acquired the fertile valley of the Hebrus. 
Phil's And what he acquired he secured in a permanent 
conquest tn, . 
Thrace, Manner. He sent out colonies of the Roman type to 
serve as outposts in the enemy’s country. The 
position of the colonists was neither very safe nor very enviable, 
and Philip filled the towns with criminals; reckless men who 
were perhaps forbidden to return to Macedon on pain of 
death. Of these colonies the most important were Philippopolis 
and Cabyle ; the last named was likewise known as Poneropolis 
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—‘the city of rogues.’ Large tracts of Thrace were also divided 
among the Macedonian generals. After such successes Philip 
did not find it difficult to persuade the Greek cities on the coast 
of the Pontus to enter into alliance with him. At length he 
determined to make his attack on Byzantium (341 B.C.). 

Meanwhile the situation at Athens had become more serious. 47 
About 343 B.C. the Athenians had sent a number of their poorer 
citizens to the Chersonese to strengthen their ; 
position in the peninsula. They were led by Affairs 
Diopeithes, a commander who was by no means Chersonese. 
inclined tosacrifice Athenian intereststo Macedonian. 
The colonists were welcomed at most of the cities; but the 
Cardians would have nothing to do with them. Cardia, as we 
have seen, had been claimed by Philip as an ally at the peace, 
and though he subsequently offered to submit the question to 
arbitration, the Athenians had never accepted the offer. The 
Athenian colonists determined to insist on the right 
of admission to the city, and Diopeithes was only 
too ready to help them. Without any orders or 
any assistance from Athens he got together a troop of mercenaries 
and a squadron of vessels. When Philip sent troops to garrison 
Cardia, Diopeithes retaliated by invading the Macedonian pos- 
sessions on the coast of the Propontis. With his ships he col- 
lected blackmail from the cities of the Asiatic coast and Chios, 
on the condition of securing their merchantmen from the attacks 
of pirates. The money thus obtained he applied to the payment 
of his troops. | 

Such incidents naturally provoked Philip’s resentment. He 48 
had previously written letters complaining of the attitude of the 
Athenian orators towards him, and the treatment which he re- 
ceived from the Athenian people. He now wrote again and in 
far stronger terms. He was prepared to repel force by force, 
and unless a change was made in the conduct of the Athenian 
commander in the Chersonese, the peace could not continue. It 
was in consequence of this letter that the debate was held at 
which Demosthenes delivered the oration ‘On the state of the 
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Chersonese. The adherents of Philip were only too ready to 
seize the occasion. Once more they dwelt on the old topics: 
the sacrifices and the misery which war would bring with it; 
the waste of money; the embezzlement by those whose fingers 
were itching to touch the public funds. What a scandal, 
too, that Diopeithes should proceed to such lengths without 
orders from Athens! Was an Athenian to sail here and rob 
Grecian cities, or march there and attack the allies of Athens, 
and no notice to be taken? Common honesty required that a 
force should be sent out to put down Diopeithes, 

Demosthenes and bring him to trial. Demosthenes took another 
Diopeithes. line. He did not attempt to defend all the actions 
of Diopeithes, or to assert that he had not acted in 
contravention of the peace, if the terms were strictly interpreted. 
But if Diopeithes was unscrupulous, what was to be said of 
Philip ? Was Athens to be bound by the letter of agreements, 
when Philip did as he pleased? The force of Diopeithes was of 
the utmost value to Athens. It realized the dream which 
Demosthenes had entertained even in 348, when Olynthus 
might still have been saved. Here at last was a force om the 
spot, firmly held together under a competent leader. Let the 
Etesian winds come, as they would come with the summer, and 
Diopeithes could still take the field and hold the Macedonians in 
check. That his method of raising funds was a bad one, no one 
could deny; but funds he must have, and how was he to obtain 
them? If the Athenians would not help Diopeithes, or permit 
Diopeithes to help himself, what must the end be? From the 
particular point in view Demosthenes turns to a wider subject. 
Philip is the enemy of Greece, and of Athens before any other 
city in Greece. He cannot realize his aims while Greece is in- 
dependent and Athens free. Instead of asking whether Philip 
is an-enemy, the Athenians must awake to the conviction that war 
is inevitable, and make preparations for it. More directly than 
ever before Demothenes points out the internecine nature of the 
strife that is coming ; and throughout the speech there is a confi- 
dent tone as if at last it were clear that his policy was the true one. 
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A few weeks or months after the speech on the affairs of the 40 
Chersonese, Demosthenes delivered the 7rd Philippic—the last 
of his public speeches which we possess. The 
situation was unchanged; but the point of view 
taken in the speech is different. It was not now 
a question of recalling Diopeithes and pacifying Philip. Demo- 
sthenes boldly asks, whether the peace is any peace at all. On 
every side Philip is drawing his lines round Athens ; will it be 
peace till he sets up his engines against the city? Action and 
immediate action is necessary if Athens and Greece are to be. 
saved. The orator goes on to show that the Greeks must com- 
bine against the common enemy. Once more as in the past 
Hellenic freedom is at stake. Are the Greeks so unworthy of 
their forefathers that they will risk nothing to preserve the 
legacy left to them at such acost? The speech is marked by 
a passion almost amounting to despair. Demosthenes feels that 
the future of Greece rests on Athens, and it rests on him to arouse 
the Athenians to their duty. If this can be done, all is done; he 
will not doubt that Philip can yet be checked, and he is clear 
and decided about the best means of achieving the great result. 
But will the Greeks, will the Athenians, answer to his call ? 

With the Third Philippic the peace of Philocrates may be 50 
said to end. War was not declared by Athens against Philip 
for a year afterwards ; but the interval was occupied 
in creating combinations such as could not have 
been arranged in a peace that was more than 
nominal, or without the certainty of impending war. It was in 
this year that Demosthenes was most active. Whether the 
Athenians were roused by his speech into making any warlike 
preparations, we do not know ; but we can speak in 
outline of the various embassies which were sent formation 
out in order to create a Hellenic league against we, " 
Philip. In the last years of Hellenic freedom Zggue by 
Demosthenes may be called the prime minister Demosthenes. 
of Athens, and it is by the measures then passed, 
that we can judge of his title to the name of statesman. 
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51 At this time Athens and Byzantium were by no means on 
friendly terms. The city had not only joined in the Social War, 
but had actually abandoned the alliance of Athens 
aiance Ls for that of Philip, whose attitude was now so threat- 
Byzantium, ening to her. There were men at Athens who were » 
not disinclined to leave the city to her fate. Let 
her perish, they said, as she deserved; why should Athens 
exert herself to save the city which had done her nothing 
but harm? Demosthenes saw further; let the relations between 
the cities be what they might, it was to the advantage of Athens 
to prevent Byzantium from falling into the hands of Philip. He 
went as envoy to Byzantium, and succeeded in soothing the old 
animosities. The cities became allies, and Philip could not now 
seize the Bosphorus without a conflict with Athens. With 
similar views Demosthenes established an alliance between 
Abydos and Athens, thus securing to this city the command 
of the Hellespont. Other embassies were sent to Rhodes and 
Chios, and even to the Persian king, who was as much con- 
cerned as Athens herself in repressing the extension of Philip’s 
power. Chios and Rhodes, who had joined Byzantium in 
revolting from Athens in the Social War, were well 
aware of the importance of that city, and we find 
ships from these islands aiding her when besieged 
by Philip. But from the King no assistance came; his recent 
successes had raised him above the need of conciliating the 
Greeks and the fear of Macedon. His reply was ‘insolent and 
barbarian,’ concluding with the very plain declaration: ‘Ask for 

no money, for none will I give you.’ 

52 More important by far was the combination set on foot in the 
Peloponnese. <A league was here formed for resisting Philip’s 
aggressions. The Achaeans, Megarians, Corinthians, Acar- 
nanians, Leucadians, and Corcyraeans are mentioned as members. 
They were pledged to furnish soldiers and pay contributions. 
In these negotiations Demosthenes was greatly aided by Callias 
of Chalcis, who had already brought about an alliance between 
his own. city and Athens. The 16th day of Anthesterion in 
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340 was formally fixed for the ratification of the league. Not 
less successful were the operations in Euboea. The 
tyrants of Oreus and Eretria were expelled, and Euboea 

. . gained for 
the whole of the island secured for the alliance. 4; papye, 
This acquisition was of the utmost importance, for 
Philip was no longer able to land: troops on the island in readi- 
‘ ness for an attack on Attica. So sensible were the Athenians 
of the part which Demosthenes had taken in these successes 
that a proposal was carried for crowning him with a golden 
crown at the Dionysia of 340 B.C. 

To expel the friends of Philip from Eretria and Oreus was of 53 

course an act which implied that the Athenians were prepared for 
war. Other incidents occurred to create still further 
irritation. With ships borrowed from Athens Callias “#7ther 
attacked a number of cities on the Pagasaean Bay, eet 
which were acknowledged allies of Philip. He even sozwards war. 
seized merchantmen on their way to Macedonia. 
The inhabitants of Peparethus also, encouraged perhaps by the 
boldness of Callias, had availed themselves of the long-standing 
dispute about Halonnesus to seize the island (supra, § 38). Philip 
retorted by laying waste their territory; and the Athenians in 
turn hastened to the assistance of Peparethus. And about this 
time a certain Anaxinus, who was discovered in Athens, was 
seized as a Macedonian spy, tortured, and put to death on the 
proposal of Demosthenes. 

While these events took place in Greece Philip was still 54 
occupied in Thrace, completing his conquests and entering into 
negotiations with the cities on the coast. When at length he felt 
himself secure, he turned his steps towards the Bosphorus. He 
had called on the Byzantians, who were his allies, to - 
furnish troops for the Thracian campaign, and the “#4 

. and the 
demand had been refused. Meanwhile the Byzan- pysanzians. 
tians had entered into alliance with Athens, and 
Athenian troops had been sent out to neighbouring points, to 
Proconnesus, the Chersonese, and Tenedos. So encouraged, 
the Byzantians began to seize Macedonian vessels, which the 
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μ 
Thasians allowed them to convey into their harbour. No 
remonstrance was offered on the part of the Athenian com- 
mander Diopeithes, who, on the contrary, not only continued 
his own career of aggression in the Chersonese, but called on the 
Byzantians to imitate his example. 

55 Philip was not to be deterred from his purpose. However 
irritating the seizure of his merchantmen, however serious the 
state of affairs in Greece, he felt that the conquest of Byzantium 
would outweigh any other gain; it would enable him to strike 

at Athens with deadly effect. But a declaration of 

Philip will war on his part would have enabled Athens to bring 

mot declare the whole force of the fleet to bear upon him, for 

' which he was in no way prepared. By pretending 

that the peace was still in existence he might secure some ad- 

vantage before the final rupture came. And this he accomplished. 

Before Athenian ships could come up, while the peace was still 

nominally maintained, he marched rapidly along the coast of 

the Chersonese, through Athenian territory, and presented him- 
self before the walls of Perinthus. 

56 Like Byzantium, and even for a longer time, Perinthus had 
been an ally of Philip. Whether he had any especial cause for 
his present enmity we do not know; it was enough that the 
place offered a convenient basis of operations against the larger 
city. But his hopes of capture were doomed to disappointment. 
Perinthus was a strong town by position, and it was strongly 

fortified. In vain did Philip employ all the resources 
sige, of of art and bravery. If one wall was broken down, 
Perinthus, another was built up within it; if the slaughter of 
the defenders was great, fresh troops were sent from 
Byzantium. And when at last the city seemed exhausted, and 
Capitulation was imminent, a large and well-equipped force 
was sent to relieve it from Asia Minor. Philip made a last 
desperate attack; he carried the walls, but only to find the 
Streets barricaded. So deadly was the rain of missiles showered 
upon his men that he found it impossible to continue the assault, 
and Perinthus was saved. 


DECLARATION OF WAR, 43 


The Athenians took no part in the defence of Perinthus. 57 


But the march of Philip through the Chersonese was an act 
which even the Macedonian party could not reconcile 

with the maintenance of peace. Philip himself was reach 

no longer careful to keep up appearances. He seized Philip and 
ships belonging to Greeks who had joined the league, _4zhens. 
especially those of Rhodes and Chios. The Athenians 

could not but complain of his conduct; if the league was unable 
to protect its own merchantmen, of what avail was it for attacking 
Philip? A resolution was passed in the Athenian assembly and 
conveyed to him, expressing displeasure and demanding redress. 
Philip answered with an ultimatum. It was the bad advisers of 
the Athenians who had brought matters to this pass, and unless 
the Athenians were prepared to keep the peace in an honest and 
straightforward manner, war must ensue. The Athenians took 
up the challenge. They declared that Philip had Ἕ nd of the 
broken the peace; the pillars which attested the ““p,7, 
decree of Philocrates were removed; ships were 

manned in readiness for war. Thus, after a continuance of seven 
years, the Peace of Philocrates came to an end in 340 B.C. 
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| OPQ μὲν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὰ παρόντα mpdy- 57 
ματα πολλὴν δυσκολίαν ἔχοντα καὶ ταραχὴν In spite of 
οὐ μόνον τῷ πολλὰ προεῖσθαι! καὶ μηδὲν of the situ- 
εἶναι προύργου περὶ αὐτῶν εὖ λέγειν, ἀλλὰ tion foe 
καὶ 7@? περὶ τῶν ὑπολοίπων κατὰ ταὐτὰ (2% point out 


the way to 
μηδὲ καθ᾽ ἕν τὸ συμφέρον πάντας ἡγεῖσθαι better things. 
ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν wd τοῖς δὲ ἑτέρως δοκεῖν: δυσκόλου 
5 ὄντος φύσει καὶ χαλεποῦ τοῦ βουλεύεσθαι, ἔτι 
πολλῷ χαλεπώτερον ὑμεῖς αὐτὸ πεποιήκατε ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι: οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι πάντες ἄνθρωποι πρὸ 
τῶν πραγμάτων ' εἰώθασι χρῆσθαι τῷ βθουλεύεσθαι, 
ὑμεῖς δὲ μετὰ τὰ πράγματα. ἐκ δὲ τούτου συμβαίνει 
παρὰ πάντα τὸν χρόνον ὃν οἶδ᾽ ἐγώ, τὸν μὲν οἷς ἂν 
ἁμάρτητε ἐπιτιμῶντα εὐδοκιμεῖν καὶ δοκεῖν εὖ λέγειν, 
τὰ δὲ πράγματα καὶ περὶ ὧν βουλεύεσθε ἐκφεύγειν 
ὑμᾶς, οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καίπερ τούτων οὕτως ἐχόντων οἶμαι 3 
καὶ πεπεικὼς ἐμαυτὸν ἀνέστηκα, ἂν ἐθελήσητε τοῦ 
θορυβεῖν καὶ φιλονεικεῖν ἀποστάντες ἀκούειν ὡς ὑπὲρ 
πόλεως βουλευομένοις καὶ τηλικούτων πραγμάτων 
προσήκει, ἕξειν καὶ λέγειν καὶ συμβουλεύειν δι’ ὧν 


bo 


1 προέσθαι Z. 3. τῷ om. Ζ. 
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καὶ τὰ παρόντα ἔσται βελτίω καὶ τὰ προειμένα 
σωθήσεται, 

4 ᾿Ακριβῶς δὲ εἰδὼς ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὸ λέγειν 

ν # 3 2? Q € δι δὴ “ i) 

περὶ ὧν αὐτὸς εἶπέ τις καὶ περὶ αὑτοῦ παρ ὑμῖν ἀεὶ 

2 τῶν πάνυ λυσιτελούντων τοῖς τολμῶσιν dv, οὕτως 


ἡγοῦμαι φορτικὸν καὶ ἐπαχθὲς ὥστε ἀνάγκην οὖσαν | 


58 ὁρῶν ὅμως ἀποκνῶ. | νομίζω. δ᾽ ἄμεινον ἂν ὑμᾶς περὶ 
ὧν νῦν ἐρῶ κρῖναι, μικρὰ τῶν πρότερόν ποτε ῥηθέντων 

5 ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ μνημονεύσαντας. ἐγὼ γὰρ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
Let me refer πρῶτον μέν, ἡνίκ᾽ ἔπειθόν τινες ὑμᾶς ἱτῶν 
to my advice ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ πραγμάτων ταραττομένων \Bon- 
about Euboea, κα Ἢ 
θεῖν Πλουτάρχῳ καὶ πόλεμον ἄδοξον καὶ 
δαπανηρὸν ἄρασθαι, πρῶτος καὶ μόνος παρελθὼν 
ἀντεῖπον καὶ μόνον οὐ διεσπάσθην ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπὶ μικροῖς 
λήμμασι πολλὰ καὶ μεγάλα ἁμαρτάνειν ὑμᾶς 1 πεισ- 
ἄντων: καὶ χρόνου βραχέος διελθόντος, μετὰ τοῦ 
προσοφλεῖν αἰσχύνην καὶ παθεῖν οἷα τῶν ὄντων 
ἀνθρώπων οὐδένες πώποτε πεπόνθασιν ὑπὸ τούτων οἷς 
ἐβοήθησαν, πάντες ὑμεῖς ἔγνωτε τήν τε τῶν τότεϑ 
6 πεισάντων κακίαν καὶ τὰϑ βέλτιστα εἰρηκότα ἐμέ. πάλιν 
and Neop- Τοίνυν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι κατιδὼν Νεοπ- 
ἐοίεηιαδ, τχῴλεμον τὸν ὑποκριτὴν τῷ μὲν τῆς τέχνης 
προσχήματι τυγχάνοντ᾽ ἀδείας, κακὰ δ᾽ ἐργαζόμενον 
τὰ μέγιστα! τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὰ wap ὑμῶν“ διοικοῦντα 

1 ὑμᾶς ἁμαρτάνειν B?, 3 ταῦτα Β΄. τότε ταῦτα Ὁ. 
8 τὸν τὰ Β΄. 4 ὑμῖν ΒῚ, 


ἃ... 


Εις δὲ 
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Φιλίππῳ καὶ πρυτανεύοντα, παρελθὼν εἶπον eis ὑμᾶς͵ 
οὐδεμιᾶς ἰδίας οὔτ᾽ ἔχθρας οὔτε συκοφαντίας ἕνεκεν, 
ὡς ἐκ τῶν μετὰ ταῦτα ἔργων γέγονε δῆλον. καὶ οὐκέτ᾽ 7 
ἐν τούτοις αἰτιάσομαι τοὺς ὑπὲρ Νεοπτολέμου λέγοντας 
(οὐδὲ εἷς γὰρ ἦν) ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὑμᾶς" εἰ γὰρ ἐν Διονύσου 
τραγῳδοὺς ἐθεᾶσθεϊ, ἀλλὰ μὴ περὶ σωτηρίας καὶ κοινῶν 
πραγμάτων ἦν ὁ λόγος, οὐκ ἂν οὕτως οὔτ᾽ ἐκείνου πρὸς 
χάριν οὔτ᾽ ἐμοῦ πρὸς ἀπέχθειαν ἠκούσατε. καίτοι 8 
τοῦτό γε ὑμᾶς οἶμαι νῦν ἅπαντας ἠσθῆσθαι, ὅτι τὴν 
τότ᾽ ἄφιξιν εἰς τοὺς πολεμίους ἐποιήσατο ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
τἀκεῖ χρήματ᾽ ὀφειλόμενα, ὡς | ἔφη, κομίσας δεῦρο 59 
λειτουργεῖν" καὶ τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ πλείστῳ χρησάμενος, 
ὡς δεινὸν εἴ τις ἐγκαλεῖ τοῖς ἐκεῖθεν ἐνθάδε τὰς εὐπορίας 
ἄγουσιν, ἐπειδὴ διὰ τὴν εἰρήνην ἀδείας ἔτυχεν, ἣν 
ἐνθάδ' ἐκέκτητο οὐσίαν φανεράν, ταύτην ἐξαργυρίσας 
πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ἀπάγων οἴχεται3, δύο μὲν δὴ ταῦτα ὧν 9. 
προεῖπον ἐγώ, μαρτυρεῖ τοῖς γεγενημένοις λόγοις, ὀρθῶς 
καὶ δικαίως, οἷά περ ἦν, ἀποφανθέντα ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ" τὸϑ 
τρίτον δ᾽ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι (καὶ μόνον ἕν τοῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν 
ἔτι καὶ δὴ περὶ ὧν παρελήλυθα épa),* ἡνίκα τοὺς ὅρκους 
τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης ἀπειληφότες ἥκομεν οἱ πρέσβεις, 
τότε Θεσπιάς τινων καὶ Πλαταιὰς ὑπισχνουμένων 10 
οἰκισθήσεσθαι, καὶ τοὺς μὲν Φωκέας τὸν Φίλιππον, ἂν 


1 ἐβθεάσασθε Ζ. D. 2 ᾧχετο Β΄. Ὁ. 8 τρίτον B'. Ὁ), 
* ἐρῶ). B’, 
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γένηται κύριος͵ σώσειν, THY δὲ Θηβαίων πόλιν διοικιεῖν, 

andthe Καὶ τὸν ᾿Ωρωπὸν ὑμῖν ὑπάρξειν, καὶ τὴν 

pea ms oY Εὔβοιαν ἀντ' ’᾿Αμφιπόλεως ἀποδοθήσεσθαι, 

Philip. καὶ τοιαύτας ἐλπίδας καὶ φενακισμούς, 

οἷς ἐπαχθέντες ὑμεῖς οὔτε συμφόρως οὔτ᾽ ἴσως καλῶς". 

προεῖσθε Φωκέας, οὐδὲν τούτων οὔτ᾽ ἐξαπατήσας οὔτε 

σιγήσας ἐγὼ φανήσομαι, ἀλλὰ προειπὼν ὑμῖν, ὡς oid 

ὅτι μνημονεύετε͵ ὅτι ταῦτα οὔτε oida οὔτε προσδοκῶ, 
νομίζω δὲ τὸν λέγοντα ληρεῖν. 

11 Ταῦτα τοίνυν ἅπανθ᾽, ὅσα φαίνομαι βέλτιον τῶν 


My success ἄλλων προορῶν, οὐδ᾽ εἰς μίαν ὦ ἄνδρες 
then was due ? 
to good fortune ; 
and honesty. ἐπανοίσω, οὐδὲ προσποιήσομαι de οὐδὲν 


Αθηναῖοι οὔτε δεινότητα οὔτε ἀλαζονείαν 


ἄλλο γιγνώσκειν καὶ προαισθάνεσθαι πλὴν δὲ ἃ ἂν 
ὑμῖν εἴπω δύο, ἐν μὲν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ εὐτυχίαν, 

60 ἣν συμπάσης ἐγὼ τῆς ἐν ἀνθρώποις οὔσης | δεινότητος 

12 καὶ σοφίας ὁρῶ κρατοῦσαν, ἕτερον δὲ ὅτι 3 προῖκα τὰ 
πράγματα κρίνω καὶ λογίζομαι, καὶ οὐδὲν λῆμμ ἂν 
οὐδεὶς ἔχοι πρὸς οἷς ἐγὼ πεπολίτευμαι καὶ λέγω) δεῖξαι 
προσηρτημένον. ὀρθὸν οὖν͵ ὅ τι ἄν ποτὲ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν 
ὑπάρχῃ τῶν πραγμάτων, τὸ συμφέρον φαίνεταί μοι. 
ὅταν δ᾽ ἐπὶ θάτερα ὥσπερ εἰς τρυτάνην ἀργύριον προσ- 
ενέγκῃς, οἴχεται φέρον καὶ καθείλκυκε τὸν λογισμὸν 
ἐφ᾽ αὑτό, καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἔτ᾽ ὀρθῶς οὐδ᾽ ὑγιῶς ὁ τοῦτο 
ποιήσας περὶ οὐδενὸς λογίσαιτο. 


1 οὔτε καλῶς Β΄. D. 2 ὅτι om. Ζ. 
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“Ev μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε πρῶτον ὑπάρχειν φημὶ δεῖν, 13 
ὅπως εἴτε συμμάχους εἴτε σύνταξιν εἴτ᾽ 
, ; ᾿ , Lhe peace 
ἄλλο τι βούλεταί τις κατασκευάζειν τῇ must be main- 
€ > 2 2 tained, 
πόλει, THY ὑπάρχουσαν εἰρήνην μὴ λύων 
τοῦτο ποιήσει, οὐχ ὧς θαυμαστὴν οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἀξίαν οὖσαν 
ὑμῶν' ἀλλ᾽ ὁποία τίς mor ἐστὶν αὕτη, μὴ γενέσθαι 
μᾶλλον εἶχε τοῖς πράγμασι καιρὸν ἣ * γεγενημένην νῦν 
δι᾿ ἡμᾶς λυθῆναι" πολλὰ γὰρ προείμεθα! ὧν ὑπαρχόν- ¢ 
tov τότ᾽ dv ἢ viv ἀσφαλέστερος καὶ pawv ἦν ἡμῖν ὁ 
πόλεμος, δεύτερον δέ, ὁρᾶν ὅπως μὴ προαξόμεθα ὦ 14 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς συνεληλυθότας τούτους καὶ φά- 


σκοντας ᾿Αμφικτύονας νῦν εἶναι εἰς ἀνάγ- No excuse for 


war must be 
given to the 


ὑμᾶς 3, ἐγὼ γάρ, ef γένοιθ᾽ ἡμῖν πρὸς Amphictyons. 
Φίλιππον πάλιν πόλεμος δι᾿ ᾿Αμφίπολιν ἤ τι τοιοῦτο ϑ 


κὴην καὶ πρόφασιν κοινοῦ πολέμου πρὸς 


ἔγκλημα ἴδιον, οὗ μὴ μετέχουσι Θετταλοὶ μηδ᾽ ᾿Αργεῖοι 
μηδὲ Θηβαῖοι, οὐκ av ἡμῖν οἴομαι τούτων οὐδένα 
πολεμῆσαι, καὶ πάντων ἥκιστα (kal μοι μὴ θορυβήσῃ 15 
μηδεὶς πρὶν ἀκοῦσαι) Θηβαίους, οὐχ ὡς ἡδέως ἔχουσιν 
ἡμῖν͵ οὐδ᾽ ὡς οὐκ adv χαρίζοιντο Φιλίππῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσασιν 
ἀκριβῶς, εἰ καὶ πάνν | φησί" τις αὐτοὺς ἀναισθήτους 61 
εἶναι, ὅτι εἰ γενήσεται πόλεμος πρὸς ὑμᾶς αὐτοῖς, τὰ 
μὲν κακὰ πάνθ' ἕξουσιν αὐτοί, τοῖς δ᾽ ἀγαθοῖς ἐφε- 
δρεύων ἕτερος καθεδεῖται, οὔκουν mpocivr ὃ ἂν ἑαυτοὺς 

* γεγενημένην, γεγενημένη Dind.  προϊέμεθα Ζ. 5 ἡμᾶς Ζ. D. 

3 τοιοῦτον Β΄. Ὁ. “ φήσειε Β΄. Ὁ, ὃ πρόοιντ᾽ Ζ. Ἃ αὑτοὺς D. 
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εἰς τοῦτο, μὴ κοινῆς τῆς ἀρχῆς καὶ τῆς αἰτίας οὔσης 
16 τοῦ πολέμου. οὐδέ γε εἰ πάλιν πρὸς τοὺς Θηβαίους 
πολεμήσαιμεν δι’ ᾿Ωρωπὸν ἤ τι τῶν ἰδίων, οὐδὲν ἂν 
ἡμᾶς παθεῖν ἡγοῦμαι: καὶ γὰρ ἡμῖν κἀκείνοις τοὺς 
βοηθοῦντας1 ἂν οἶμαι, εἰς τὴν οἰκείαν εἴ τις ἐμβάλοι, 
βοηθεῖν, οὐ συνεπιστρατεύσειν οὐδετέροις. καὶ γὰρ αἱ 
συμμαχίαι τοῦτον ἔχουσι τὸν τρόπον, ὧν καὶ φροντίσειεν 
17 ἄν τις, καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα φύσει τοιοῦτον ἐστίν. οὐκ ἄχρι 
τῆς ἴσης ἕκαστός ἐστιν εὔνους οὔθ᾽ ἡμῖν οὔτε Θηβαίοις, 
. σῶς τε εἶναι καὶ κρατεῖν τῶν ἄλλων, ἀλλὰ σῶς μὲν εἶναι 
πάντες ἂν βούλοιντο ἕνεχ᾽ αὑτῶν, κρατήσαντας δὲ τοὺς 
The dangeris ἑτέρους δεσπότας ὑπάρχειν αὑτῶν οὐδὲ εἷς, 
ma ΝΞ τί οὖν ἡγοῦμαι φοβερόν, καὶ τί φυλάξασθαί 
each for as er. φημι δεῖν ἡμᾶς; μὴ 3 κοινὴν πρόφασιν καὶ 
against us, Κοινὸν ἔγκλημα ὁ μέλλων πόλεμος πρὸς 
18 ἅπαντας λάβῃ. εἰ γὰρ ᾿Αργεῖοι μὲν καὶ Λιεσσήνιοι καὶ 
Λαεγαλοπολῖται καί τινες τῶν λοιπῶν Πελοποννησίων, 
ὅσοι τὰ αὐτὰ τούτοις φρονοῦσι, διὰ τὴν πρὸς Λακεδαι- 
μονίους ἡμῖν ἐπικηρυκείαν ἐχθρῶς σχήσουσι καὶ τὸ 
δοκεῖν ἐκδέχεσθαΐ τι τῶν ἐκείνοις πεπραγμένων, On- 
βαῖοι δὲ ἔχουσι μέν, ὡς λέγουσιν͵ ἀπεχθῶς, ἔτι δὲ 
ἐχθροτέρως σχήσουσιν ὅτι τοὺς wap ἐκείνων φεύγοντας 
σώζομεν καὶ πάντα τρόπον τὴν δυσμένειαν ἐνδεικνύμεθ᾽ 

1 βοηθήσοντας B’. 


* σῶς τε Reiske. σῶς τε---ἄλλων secl. Ὁ, ὥστε Β. 
3. ὅπως μὴ Β᾽. Ὁ. 8 ταὐτὰ D. 
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αὐτοῖς, Θετταλοὶ δ᾽ ὅτι τοὺς Φωκέων φυγάδας σάζομεν, 19 
Φίλιππος δὲ ὅτι κωλύομεν αὐτὸν | κοινωνεῖν τῆς ἀμ- 62 
φικτυονίας, φοβοῦμαι μὴ πάντες περὶ τῶν ἰδίων ἕκαστος 
ὀργιζόμενος κοινὸν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀγάγωσι τὸν πόλεμον, τὰ 
τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων δόγματα προστησάμενοι, εἶτ᾽ ἐπι- 
σπασθῶσιν ἕκαστοι πέρα τοῦ συμφέροντος 


κ κ κ “ Aq , and make war 
ἑαυτοῖς ἡμῖν πολεμῆσαι, ὥσπερ Kal περὶ to their own 
aA κι 22,47. 
Φωκέας. ἴστε γὰρ δήπου τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι νῦν Oe 


Θηβαῖοι καὶ Φίλιππος καὶ Θετταλοὶ οὐχὶ ταὐτὰ Exa- 
στοι μάλιστα ἐσπουδακότες ταὐτὰ πάντες ἔπραξαν, 
οἷον Θηβαῖοι τὸν μὲν Φίλιππον παρελθεῖν καὶ λαβεῖν 
" τὰς παρόδους οὐκ ἠδύναντο κωλῦσαι͵ οὐδέ γε τῶν αὑτοῖς 
πεπονημένων ὕστατον ἐλθόντα τὴν δόξαν This λας been 
ἔχειμ" νυνὶ yap Θηβαίοις πρὸς μὲν τὸ τὴν the case al- 51 

, , , , ready with the 
χώραν κεκομίσθαι πέπρακταί!" τι, πρὸς δὲ Tizbans and 
τιμὴν καὶ δόξαν αἴσχιστα" εἰ γὰρ μὴ map- 17.“ παν. 
ἤλθε Φιλιππος, οὐδὲν ἂν αὐτοῖς ἐδόκει εἶναι. ταῦτα 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἠβούλοντο, ἀλλὰ τῷ τὸν ᾿Ορχομενὸν καὶ τὴν 
Κορώνειαν λαβεῖν ἐπιθυμεῖν, μὴ δύνασθαι δέ, πάντα. 
ταῦθ᾽ ὑπέμειναν. Φίλιππον τοίνυν τινὲς μὲν δήπου 22 
τολμῶσι λέγειν ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἐβούλετο Θηβαίοις ᾿Ορχομενὸν 
καὶ Κορώνειαν παραδοῦναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἠναγκάσθη" ἐγὼ δὲ 
τούτοις μὲν ἐρρῶσθαι λέγω, ἐκεῖνο δὲ οἶδ᾽, ὅτι οὐ μᾶλλόν 
γε ταῦτ᾽ ἔμελεν αὐτῷ ἢ τὰς παρόδους λαβεῖν ἠβούλετο. 
καὶ τὴν δόξαν τοῦ πολέμου τοῦ δοκεῖν δι᾽ αὑτὸν κρίσιν 

1 κάλλιστα πέπρακταί τι οἵη. B.D. Δ» οὐκ Β'. 
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εἰληφέναι, καὶ τὰ Πύθια θεῖναι δι᾽ ἑαυτοῦ" καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 

23 ἦν ὧν μάλιστ᾽ ἐγλίχετο. Θετταλοὶ δέ ye οὐδέτερ᾽ ἠβού- 
λοντο τούτων, οὔτε Θηβαίους οὔτε τὸν Φίλιππον μέγαν 
γίγνεσθαι (ταῦτα γὰρ πάντ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἡγοῦντο).), τῆς 
πυλαίας δ᾽ ἐπεθύμουν καὶ τῶν ἐν Δελφοῖς, πλεονεκτη- 

63 μάτων | δυοῖν, κύριοι γενέσθαι: τῷ δὲ τούτων γλίχε- 
σθαι τάδε συγκατέπραξαν. τῶν τοίνυν ἰδίων ἕνεχ᾽ 
εὑρήσετε ἕκαστον πολλὰ προηγμένον, ὧν οὐδὲν ἠβούλετο, 
πρᾶξαι. τοῦτο μὲν τοίνυν, ὅτι τοιοῦτόν ἐστι, φυλακτέον 
ἡμῖν. 

244 7d κελευόμενα ἡμᾶς ἄρα δεῖ ποιεῖν ταῦτα φοβουμέ- 
γον then to VOUS; καὶ σὺ ταῦτα κελεύεις ; πολλοῦ γε 
susbmit P δῦ, καὶ δέω. ἀλλ᾽ ὡς οὔτε πράξομεν οὐδὲν 
makiwisecon- ἀνάξιον ἡμῶν αὐτῶν. οὔτ᾽ ἔσται πόλεμος, 

cesstons for ~ « ν \ , 
peace that ἐς νοῦν δὲ δόξομεν πᾶσιν ἔχειν καὶ τὰ δίκαια 
ἜΜ λέγειν, τοῦτ᾽ οἶμαι δεῖν ποιεῖν" πρὸς δὲ τοὺς 
θρασέως ὁτιοῦν οἰομένους ὑπομεῖναι" δεῖν καὶ μὴ προ- 
ορωμένους τὸν πόλεμον ἐκεῖνα βούλομαι λογίσασθαι. 
ἡμεῖς Θηβαίους ἐῶμεν ἔχειν ᾿Ωρωπόν' καὶ εἴ τις ἔροιτο 
ἡμᾶς, κελεύσας εἰπεῖν τἀληθῆ, διὰ τί; ἵνα μὴ πολεμῶ- 
a5 μεν, φαῖμεν ἄν. καὶ Φιλίππῳ νυνὶ κατὰ συνθήκας" 
᾿Αμφιπόλεως παρακεχωρήκαμεν, καὶ Καρδιανοὺς ἐῶμεν 
ἔξω Χερρονησιτῶν τῶν ἄλλων τετάχθαι, καὶ τὸν Κᾶρα 
τὰς νήσους καταλαμβάνειν, Χίον καὶ Κῶν καὶ “Ρόδον, 

2 ἡγοῦντο εἶναι Β". D. 3. ὑπομένειν ΒἾ. D, 
8 sas συνθήκας B'. Ζ. D. 
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καὶ Βυζαντίους κατάγειν τὰ πλοῖα, δῆλον ὅτι τὴν ἀπὸ 
τῆς εἰρήνης ἡσυχίαν πλειόνων ἀγαθῶν αἰτίαν εἶναι 
νομίζοντες ἢ τὸ προσκρούειν καὶ φιλονεικεῖν περὶ τού- 
των. οὐκοῦν εὔηθες καὶ κομιδῇ σχέτλιον, πρὸς ἑκάστους 
καθ᾽ ἕνα οὕτω προσενηνεγμένους περὶ τῶν οἰκείων καὶ 
ἀναγκαιοτάτων, πρὸς πάντας περὶ τῆς ἐν Δελφοῖς σκιᾶς 
νυνὶ πολεμῆσαι. 


KATA ΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΥ B. 


OTAN ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι λόγοι γίγνωνται περὶ ὧν 
Φίλιππος πράττει καὶ βιάζεται παρὰ τὴν εἰρήνην, ἀεὶ 
τοὺς ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν λόγους καὶ δικαίους καὶ φιλανθρώπους 


avo evou at λέγειν μὲν ἅπαντα 
Much is said - ὁρῶ φ yop 5, Καὶ Y μεν 5 


about Philip; ἀεὶ τὰ δέοντα δοκοῦντας τοὺς κατηγο- 
little ts done.. 

We waste our βροῦντας Φιλίππου, γιγνόμενον δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὡς 
time in dis~ ὦ 

cussion and. ἔτος εἰπεῖν τῶν δεόντων οὐδ᾽ ὧν ἕνεκα ταῦτ᾽ 

66 reproach, but _ 

never attempt 

2 ὦ oniasion ᾿ μένᾳ τυγχάνει πάντα τὰ πράγματα τῇ 

- πόλει ὥσθ᾽, ὅσῳ τις ἂν μᾶλλον καὶ φανε- 


ἀκούειν ἄξιον" GAN | εἰς τοῦτο ἤδη mpony- 


ρώτερον ἐξελέγχῃ Φίλιππον καὶ τὴν πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰρήνην 
παραβαίνοντα καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς “Ελλησιν ἐπιβουλεύοντα, 
τοσούτῳ τὸ τί χρὴ ποιεῖν συμβουλεῦσαι χαλεπώτερον", 
8 αἴτιον δὲ τούτων ὅτι πάντας ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς 
πλεονεκτεῖν ζητοῦντας ἔργῳ κωλύειν καὶ πράξεσιν, οὐχὶ 
λόγοις δέον, πρῶτον μὲν ἡμεῖς οἱ παριόντες τούτων μὲν 
ἀφέσταμεν, καὶ γράφειν καὶ συμβουλεύειν, τὴν 2 πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς ἀπέχθειαν ὀκνοῦντες, οἷα ποιεῖ δέ, ὡς δεινὰ καὶ 
“χαλεπά, ταῦτα διεξερχόμεθα' ἔπειθ᾽ ὑμεῖς οἱ καθήμενοι͵ 
ὡς μὲν ἂν εἴποιτε δικαίους λόγους καὶ λέγοντος ἄλλου 
* quveinre, ἄμεινον Φιλίππου παρεσκεύασθε, ὡς δὲ κωλύ- 


1 χαλεπώτερον εἶναι Β΄. D. 7 διὰ τὴν Β', Ἔσυνείητε Bekk. 
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oar ἂν ἐκεῖνον πράττειν καῦτα ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἐστὶ νῦν͵ παντε- 
λῶς ἀργῶς ἔχετε. συμβαίνει - δὴ πρᾶγμα ἀναγκαῖον, 4 
οἶμαι, καὶ ἴσως εἰκός" ἐν οἷς ἑκάτεροι διατρίβετε καὶ 
περὶ ἃ σπουδάζετε͵ ταῦτ᾽ ἄμεινον ἑκατέροις ἔχει, ἐκείνῳ 
μὲν αἱ πράξεις ὑμῖν δ᾽ οἱ λόγοι. εἰ μὲν οὖν καὶ νῦν 
λέγειν δικαιότερα ὑμῖν ἐξαρκεῖ, ῥᾷδιον, καὶ πόνος οὐδεὶς 
πρόσεστι τῷ πράγματι: «εἰ δ᾽ ὅπως τὰ παρόντ᾽ ἐπανορθω- 5 
θήσεται δεῖ σκοπεῖν, καὶ μὴ προελθόντα ἔτι ποορρωτέρω 
λήσει πάντας] ἡμᾶς, μηδ᾽ ἐπιστήσεται μέγεθος δυνά- 
μεως πρὸς ἣν οὐδ᾽ ἀντᾶραι δυνησόμεθα, οὐχ ὁ αὐτὸς 
τρόπος ὅσπερ πρότερον τοῦ βουλεύεσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τοῖς λέγουσιν ἅπασι καὶ τοῖς ἀκούουσιν ὑμῖν τὰ βέλ- 
τιστα καὶ τὰ σώσοντα τῶν ῥάστων καὶ τῶν ἡδίστων 
προαιρετέον. 

Πρῶτον μέν, εἴ τις ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι θαρρεῖ ὁρῶν 6 
ἡλίκος | ἤδη καὶ ὅσων κύριός ἐστι Φίλιππος, — yy not be 51 


καὶ μηδένα οἴεται κίνδυνον φέρειν τοῦτο τῇ Philip te eu , 
πόλει μηδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς πάντα παρασκευά- enemy. 


(ecOat, θαυμάζω, καὶ δεηθῆναι πάντων ὁμοίως ὑμῶν 
βούλομαι τοὺς λογισμοὺς ἀκοῦσαί μου διὰ βραχέων, δι᾽ 
3 ? 2 , A > Δ 
ods τἀναντία ἐμοὶ παρέστηκε προσδοκᾶν καὶ δι᾽ ὧν 
ἐχθρὸν ἡγοῦμαι Φίλιππον, ἵν᾿ ἐὰν μὲν ἐγὼ δοκῶ βέλτιον 
προορᾶν, ἐμοὶ πεισθῆτε, ἐὰν 3 δ᾽ οἱ θαρροῦντες καὶ πεπι- 
στευκότες αὐτῷ, τούτοις προσθήσεσθεβ, ἐγὼ τοίνυν 7 


1 πάνθ᾽ D. 3 ἂν Ὁ. 8. προσθῆσθε B*. Ὦ. 
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ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι λογίζομαι, τίνων ὁ Φίλιππος κύριος 
Comsider his πρῶτον μετὰ τὴν εἰρήνην κατέστη; Πυλῶν 
actionin re- Καὶ τῶν ἐν Φωκεῦσι πραγμάτων, τί οὖν; 
gard σης, πῶς τούτοις ἐχρήσατο; ἃ Θηβαίοις συμφέ- 
the Argives. ρει καὶ οὐχ ἃ τῇ πόλει, πράττειν προείλετο. 
τί δή ποτε; ὅτι πρὸς πλεονεξίαν, οἶμαι, καὶ τὸ πάνθ᾽ 
ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ ποιήσασθαι τοὺς λογισμοὺς ἐξετάζων, καὶ 
od? πρὸς εἰρήνην οὐδ᾽ ἡσυχίαν οὐδὲ δίκαιον οὐδέν, εἶδε 

8 τοῦτ᾽ ὀρθῶς͵ ὅτι τῇ μὲν ἡμετέρᾳ πόλει καὶ τοῖς ἤθεσι 
τοῖς ἡμετέροις οὐδὲν ἂν ἐνδείξαιτο τοσοῦτονϑ οὐδὲ ποιή- 
σειεν ὑφ᾽ οὗ πεισθέντες ὑμεῖς τῆς ἰδίας ἕνεκ᾽ ὠφελείας 
τῶν ἄλλων τινὰς Ελλήνων ἐκείνῳ προεῖσθε, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τοῦ δικαίου λόγον ποιούμενοι, καὶ τὴν προσοῦσαν) 
ἀδοξίαν τῷ πράγματι φεύγοντες, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ἃ προσήκει 
προορώμενοι, ὁμοίως ἐναντιώσεσθε, ἄν τι. τοιοῦτον ἔπι- 

9 χειρῇ πράττειν, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ πολεμοῦντες τύχοιτε. τοὺς 
δὲ Θηβαίους ἡγεῖτο, ὅπερ συνέβη, ἀντὶ τῶν ἑαυτοῖς 
γιγνομένων τὰ λοιπὰ ἐάσειν ὅπως βούλεται πράττειν 
ἑαυτόν, καὶ οὐχ ὅπως ἀντιπράξειν καὶ διακωλύσειν, 
68 ἀλλὰ καὶ συστρατεύσειν ἂν αὐτοὺς | κελεύῃ. καὶ νῦν 
τοὺς Μεσσηνίους καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αργείους ταὐτὰ ὑπειληφὼς 

εὖ ποιεῖ, ὃ καὶ μέγιστόν ἐστι καθ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐγκώμιον ὦ 

10 ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι" κέκρισθε γὰρ ἐκ τούτων τῶν ἔργων 
μόνοι τῶν πάντων μηδενὸς ἂν κέρδους τὰ κοινὰ δίκαια 
τῶν Ελλήνων προέσθαι, μηδ᾽ ἀνταλλάξασθαι μηδεμιᾶς 


1 αὑτῷ Ὦ, 3 οὐχ DD. > τριοῦτον Βἢ. 
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χάριτος μηδ᾽ ὠφελείας τὴν εἰς τοὺς “Ελληνας εὔνᾳιαν. 


/ 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ εἰκότως καὶ περὶ ὑμῶν οὕτως vmeidnge | 


καὶ κατ᾽ ᾿Αργείων καὶ Θηβαίων ὡς ἑτέρως, 2. sot 


οὐ μόνον εἰς τὰ παρόντα ὁρῶν ἀλλὰ καὶ you will mot be 
τὰ πρὸ τούτων λογιζόμενος, εὑρίσκει γάρ, freedom of 
oluat, καὶ ἀκούει τοὺς μὲν ὑμετέρους προ- (ΩΝ 
γόνους ἐξὸν αὐτοῖς τῶν λοιπῶν ἄρχειν ᾿ Ελλήνων ὥστ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς ὑπακούειν βασιλεῖ, οὐ μόνον οὐκ ἀνασχομένους 
τὸν λόγον τοῦτον, ἡνίκ᾽ ἦλθεν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ τούτων προ- 
γονος περὶ τούτων κῆρυξ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν χώραν ἐκλιπεῖν 
προελομένους καὶ παθεῖν ὁτιοῦν ὑπομείναντας, καὶ μετὰ 
ταῦτα πράξαντας ταῦθ᾽ ἃ πάντες μὲν ἀεὶ γλίχονται 
λέγειν, ἀξίως δ᾽ οὐδεὶς εἰπεῖν δεδύνηται, διόπερ κἀγὼ 
παραλείψω δικαίως (ἔστι γὰρ μείζω τἀκείνων ἔργα ἣ 
ὡς τῷ λόγῳ τις ἂν εἴποι), τοὺς δὲ Θηβαίων με from the 
καὶ ᾿Αργείων προγόνους τοὺς μὲν συστρᾶ- ang Argives 
τεύσαντας τῷ βαρβάρῳ, τοὺς δ᾽ οὐκ ἐνὰν- Me daferet 
τιωθέντας.) oldev οὖν ἀμφοτέρους ἰδίᾳ τὸ conduct. 
λυσιτελοῦν ἀγαπήσοντας, οὐχ ὅ τι συνοίσει κοινῇ τοῖς 
“Ελλησι σκεψομένους. ἡγεῖτ᾽ οὖν, εἰ μὲν ὑμᾶς ἕλοιτο 
φίλους͵ ἐπὶ τοῖς δικαίοις. αἱρήσεσθαι͵ εἰ δ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
προσθεῖτο, συνεργοὺς ἕξειν τῆς αὑτοῦ πλεονεξίας. διὰ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐκείνους ἀνθ᾽ ὑμῶν καὶ τότε καὶ νῦν αἱρεῖται, 
οὐ γὰρ δὴ τριήρεις γε ὁρᾷ πλείους αὐτοῖς [ ἢ ὑμῖν 


> οὔσας" οὐδ᾽ ἐν μὲν! τῇ μεσογείᾳ rw’ ἀρχὴν εὕρηκε, τῆς 


1 μὲν om. Ζ. 


CE THE 


TNIVERSITY } 
ς CALieEnRNiaALZ 


11 


12 
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bk. 


δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῇ θαλάττῃ καὶ τῶν ἐμπορίων ἀφέστηκεν" οὐδ᾽ ὶ 
ἀμνημονεῖ τοὺς λόγους Σ οὐδὲ τὰς ὑποσχέσεις ἐφ᾽ αἷς τῆς 
εἰρήνης ἔτυχεν. LY. | 
18. ᾿Αλλὰ νὴ Δί, Hero τις dv ὡς πάντα ταῦτ᾽ εἰδώς, οὐ 
πλεονεξίας ἕνεκεν οὐδ᾽ ὧν ἐγὼ κατηγορῶ τότε ταῦτ᾽ 
“l ἔπραξεν, ἀλλὰ τῷ Stxathrepa! τοὺς Θηβαίους ἣ ὑμᾶς 
ΓΟ ΜῊ policy és ἀξιοῦν!. ἀλλὰ τοῦτον καὶ μόνον πάντων 
nat determined τῶν λόγων οὐκ ἔνεστ᾽ αὐτῷ νῦν εἰπεῖν" ὁ 
. by justice. 
yap “Μεσσήνην Λακεδαιμονίους ἀφιέναι 
κελεύων πῶς ἂν ᾿Ορχομενὸν καὶ K ορώνειαν τότε Θη- 
βαίοις παραδοὺς τῷ δίκαια νομίζειν ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι πε- 
ποιηκέναι σκήψαιτρ; ohn A 


14 "AAN ἐβιάσϑη᾽ νὴ Δία (τοῦτο γάρ ἐσθ᾽ ὑπόλοιπον) | 


kai παρὰ γνώμην, τῶν Θετταλῶν ἱππέων καὶ τῶν 


se 


Do not believe Θηβαίων ὁπλιτῶν ἐν μέσῳ ληφθείς, cvve- 


hat zd o 
Philip npc χώρησε ταῦτα. καλῶς. οὐκοῦν φασὶ μὲν 


iene ‘ie μέλλειν πρὸς τοὺς Θηβαίους αὐτὸν ὑπό- 

actions: πτως ἔχειν, καὶ λογοποιοῦσι περιιόντες 

15 τινὲς ὡς ᾿Ελάτειαν pelyver ὁ δὲ ταῦτα μὲν μέλλει καὶ 

μελλήσει3, ὡς ἐγὼ κρίνω, τοῖς Μεσσηνίοις δὲ καὶ τοῖς 

᾿Αργείοις ἐπὶ τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους συμβάλλειν οὐ μέλ.- 
λει, ἀλλὰ καὶ ξένους εἰσπέμπει καὶ χρήματ᾽ ἀπο- ! 
στέλλει καὶ δύναμιν μεγάλην ἔχων αὐτός ἐστι προσδόκι-. 
μος. τοὺς μὲν ὄντας ἐχθροὺς Θηβαίων Λακεδαιμονίους 
16 ἀναιρεῖ, ods δ᾽ ἀπώλεσεν αὐτὸς πρότερον Φωκέας νῦν 


ὁ «ἀξιοῦν post δικαιότερα Β ἢ. 2 μελλήσει γε B?. 
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σώζει; Kai τίς ἂν ταῦτα πιστεύσειεν; ἐγὼ μὲν yap, 
οὐκ! ἂν ἡγοῦμαι Φίλιππον, οὔτ᾽ εἰ τὰ πρῶτα βιασθεὶς 
ἄκων ἔπραξεν οὔτ᾽ ἂν εἰ νῦν ἀπεγίγναζσκε Θηβαίους, 
τοῖς ἐκείνων ἐχθροῖς συνεχῶς ἐναντιοῦσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ad’ 
ὧν νῦν ποιεῖ, | κἀκεῖνα ἐκ προαιρέσεως δῆλός ἐστι 70 
ποιήσας. ἐκ πάντων δ᾽, ἄν τις ὀρθῶς θεωρῇ, πάντα 
πραγματεύεται κατὰ τῆς πόλεως συντάττων. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ 17 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης τρόχον tw αὐτῷ νῦν ‘ye δὴ συμβαίνει. 
λογίζεσθε γάρ. ἄρχειν βούλεται, τούτου and yemember 


that 
δ᾽ ἀνταγωνιστὰς μόνους ὑπείληφεν ὑμᾶς. Hint yom ere 


" ἀδικεῖ πολὺν ἤδη χρόνον, καὶ τοῦτο αὐτὸς autocratic 
ἄριστα σύνοιδεν ἑαυτῷ 3 οἷς γὰρ οὖσιν ὑμε- Boner. 
τέροις ἔχει, τούτοις πάντα τἄλλα ἀσφαλῶς ἱκέκτηται: 
εἰ γὰρ ᾿Αμφίπολιν καὶ Ποτίδαιαν προεῖτο, οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
οἴκοι μένειν βεβαίως ἡγεῖτο. ἀμφότερα οὖν οἷδε, καὶ 18 
ἑαυτὸν ὑμῖν ἐπιβουλεύοντα καὶ ὑμᾶς αἰσθανομένους" 
εὖ φρονεῖν δ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὑπολαμβάνων δικαίως [ἂν]" αὑτὸν 
μισεῖν νομίζειδ καὶ παράξυνται(πείσεσθαί τι προσδοκῶν, 
ἂν. καιρὸν λάβητε, dv® μὴ φθάσῃ "ποιήσας πρότερος. 
διὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐγρήγορεν, ἐφέστηκεν, ἐπὶ τῇ πόλει θερα- 
πεύει τινὰς Θηβαίους! καὶ Πελοποννησίων τοὺς ταὐτὰ 
βουλομένους τούτοις, ods διὰ μὲν πλεονεξίαν τὰ παρόντα 19 
ἀγαπήσειν olerat, διὰ δὲ σκαιότητα τρόπων τῶν μετὰ 


ταῦτ᾽ οὐδὲν προὔψεσθαι. καίτοι σωφρονοῦσί γε καὶ 


ἦ οὐδ' Ζ. ὅ αὑτῷ Ὦ. 8. αὑτὸν Ὁ. * ἂν sine cane. Z. Ὁ. 
5 νομίζοι Ζ. D. 56 ἐὰν B'. 7 Θηβαίων Β". 
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μετρίως ἐναργῆ παραδείγματ'᾽ ἔστιν ἰδεῖν, ἃ καὶ πρὸς 
“Μεσσηνίους καὶ πρὸς ᾿Αργείους ἔμοιγ᾽ εἰπεῖν συνέβη, 
βέλτιον δ᾽ ἴσως καὶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐστὶν εἰρῆσθαι. » 

20 Πῶς γὰρ οἴεσθ᾽, ἔφην, ὦ ἄνδρες Μεσσήνιοι, δυσχερῶς 
Let me repeat ἀκούειν ᾿Ολυνθίους, ef τίς τι λέγοι κατὰ 
whai 14 ᾧ λίππου κατ' ἐκείνους τοὺς χρόνους ὅτ᾽ 
Messenians. ᾿Αγθεμοῦντα μὲν αὐτοῖς apie), ἧς πάντες οἱ 
πρότερον Μακεδονίας βασιλεῖς ἀντεποιοῦντο, Ποτίδαιαν 

11 δ᾽ ἐδίδου τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίων ἀποίκους | ἐκβαλών, καὶ τὴν 
μὲν ἔχθραν τὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς αὐτὸς ἀνΐρητο, τὴν χώραν 
δ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἐδεδώκει καρποῦσθαι; dpa προσδοκᾶν av- 
τοὺς τοιαῦτα πείσεσθαι, ἣ λέγοντος ἄν τινος πιστεῦσαι 

21 Philipdeceived οἴεσθε .: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, ἔφην ἐγώ, μικρὸν χρό- 
ihe Olynthians yoy τὴν ἀλλοτρίαν καρπωσάμενοι πολὺν 
Thessalians. ie ἑαυτῶν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου στέρονται, αἰσχρῶς 
ἐκπεσόντες, οὐ κρατηθέντες μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ προδο- 
θέντες ὑπ ἀλλήλων καὶ πραθέντες" οὐ γὰρ ἀσφαλεῖς 


ταῖς πολιτείαις αἱ πρὸς τοὺς τυράννους αὗται λίαν᾽ 


22 ὁμιλίαι. τί δ᾽ οἱ Θετταλοί; dp οἴεσθ᾽, ἔφην͵ ὅτ᾽ 


αὐτοῖς τοὺς τυράννους ἐξέβαλλε καὶ πάλῳψ Νίκαιαν. 


καὶ Μαγνησίαν ἐδίδου, προσδοκᾶν τὴν καθεστῶσαν νῦν 

δεκαδαρχίαν ἔσεσθαι παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς, ἢ τὸν τὴν πυλαίαν 

ἀποδόντα τοῦτον τὰς ἰδίας αὐτῶν 8 προσόδους παραιρή- 

σεσθαι; οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα. ἀλλὰ μὴν γέγονε ταῦτα καὶ 

28 πᾶσιν ἔστιν εἰδέναι, ὑμεῖς δ΄, ἔφην ἐγώ, διδόντα μὲν 
1 ἠφίει B*. Ὁ. 2 ἐκβάλλων Ζ. D. 3 αὑτῶν Ζ. 


wo wee we ee δ 2% «| 
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καὶ ὑπισχνούμενον θεωρεῖτε Φίλιππον, ἐξηπατηκότα δ᾽ 
ἤδη καὶ παρακεκρουμένον ἀπεύχεσθε, ei! σωφρονεῖτε δή, 
ἰδεῖν, ἔστι τοίνυν νὴ Δί᾽, ἔφην ἐγώ, παντο- Better than 


- all ᾿ 
δαπὰ εὑρημένα ταῖς πόλεσι πρὸς φυλακὴν λύε 


Sree city ts the 
as spirit of mis- 
καὶ τάφροι καὶ τἄλλα bea τοιαῦτα. καὶ = trust. 34 
ταῦτα μέν ἐστιν᾽ ἅπαντα χειροποίητα, καὶ δαπάνης 
προσδεῖται" ἕν δέ τι κοινὸν ἡ φύσις τῶν εὖ φρονούντων 
3 fo’ »“ 2 “-- la 9 
ἐν ἑαυτῇ κέκτηται φυλακτήριον, ὃ πᾶσι μέν ἐστιν 
ἀγαθὸν καὶ σωτήριον, μάλιστα δὲ τοῖς πλήθεσι πρὸς 
τοὺς τυράννους, τί οὖν ἐστὶ τοῦτο. ἀπιστία. ταύτην 
φυλάττετε, ταύτης ἀντέχεσθε' ἐὰν ταύτην σώζητε, 
οὐδὲν μὴ δεινὸν πάθητε. τί ζητεῖτε ; ἔφην. ἐλευθερίαν. 25 
εἶτ᾽ οὐχ ὁρᾶτε Φίλιππον | ἀλλοτριωτάτας ταύτῃ καὶ 18 
τὰς προσηγορίας ἔχοντα ; βασιλεὺς γὰρ καὶ τύραννος 
3 3 N 3 ’ 3 

ἅπας ἐχθρὸς ἐλευθερίᾳ καὶ νόμοις ἐναντίος. οὐ φυλά- 
ξεσθ᾽ ὅπως, ἔφην, μὴ πολέμου φητοῦντες ἀπαλλαγῆναι 
δεσπότην εὕρητε - ᾿ 

Ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούσαντες ἐκεῖνοι, καὶ θορυβοῦντες ὡς ὀρθῶς ἢς 

? », BS 
λλοὺς ἑτέρους λόγους mapa 
λέγεται, καὶ πο ᾿ ς ἑτέρ : oy $ παρ The Messe 
τῶν πρέσβεων καὶ παρόντος ἐμοῦ Kal πάλιν nians were not 
, , ᾽ ~ convinced, but 

ὕστερον ἀκούσαντες 3, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐδὲν μᾶλ- you are better 
. “- Mages. 
λον ἀποσχήσονται τῆς Φιλίππου φιλίψς 175“ 
οὐδ᾽ ὧν ἐπαγγέλλεται, καὶ οὐ τοῦτό ἐστιν ἄτοπον, εἰ 
Μεσσήνιοι καὶ Πελοποννηφίων τινὲς παρ᾽ ἃ τῷ λο- 


καὶ σωτηρίαν, οἷον χαρακώματα καὶ τείχη 


1 ἂν σωφρονῆτ' B*. Ὁ. 2 ἀκούσαντες Om, B?. D. 
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a : ᾽ ~ 
a7 γισμῷ βέλτισθ᾽ ὁρῶσί τε mpdgovow ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς] οἱ 
καὶ συνιέντες αὐτοὶ καὶ τῶν λεγόντων ἀκούοντες ἡμῶν 


ὡς ἐπιβουλεύεσθε, ὡς περιστοιχίζεσθε, ἐκ τοῦ μηδὲν 


ἤδη ποιῆσαιϑ λήσεθ᾽, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, πάντα ὑπομείναντες" 
οὕτως ἡ παραυτίχ᾽ ἡδονὴ καὶ ῥᾳστώνη μεῖζον ἰσχύει 
τοῦ ποθ᾽ ὕστερον συνοίσειν μέλλοντος. 
28 Περὶ μὲν δὴ τῶν ὑμῖν πρακτέων καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς 
' What answer ὕστερον βουλεύσεσθε, ἂν σωφρονῆτε ἃ δὲ 
shall we make? γὴν ἀποκρινάμενοι τὰ δέοντ᾽ ἂν εἴητ᾽ ἐψη. 
φισμένοι, ταῦτ᾽ ς ἤδη λέξω. ἣν μὲν οὖν δίκαιον ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς ἐνεγκόντας τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, ἐφ᾿ αἷς 
99 ἐπείσθητε ποιήσασθαι τὴν εἰρήνην, καλεῖν" οὔτε γὰρ 
αὐτὸς ἄν ποτε ὑπέμεινα πρεσβεύειν, οὔτ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς οἶδ᾽ 
Call those ὅτι ἐπαύσασθε πολεμοῦντες, εἰ τοιαῦτα 
out pr eld πράξειν τυχόντα εἰρήνης Φίλιππον gerbe 
about the ἀλλ᾽ Fv πολὺ τούτων ἀφεστηκότα τὰ τότε 


’ nad ᾽ 9 ~ 
Shase who λεγόμενα. Kal πάλιν γ᾽ ἑτέρους καλεῖν. 


"mbecwy ἐς τίνας ; τοὺς ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ yeyorvias ἤδη τῆς 
take the oaths. εἰρήνης ἀπὸ τῆς ὑστέρας ἥκων πρεσβείας 
18 τῆς ἐπὶ [ τοὺς ὅρκους, αἰσθόμενος φενακιζομένην τὴν 
πόλιν, προύλεγον καὶ διεμαρτυρόμην καὶ οὐκ εἴων 
80 προέσθαι Πύλας οὐδὲ Φωκέας, λέγοντας ὡς ἐγὼ μὲν 
ὕδωρ πίνων εἰκότως δύστροπος καὶ δύσκολός εἰμί τις 
ἄνθρωπος, Φίλιππος δ᾽, ἅπερ εὔξαισθ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς, ἐὰν 


1 εἰ ὑμεῖς BY. Ὁ. 3 περιτειχίζεσθε Sore μηδὲν Ζ. 
8 ποιεῖν Β΄. Ὁ. 4 γαῦτα δὴ Ζ. 
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παρέλθῃ, πράξει, καὶ Θεσπιὰς μὲν καὶ [Mraraas 
τειχιεῖ, Θηβαίους δὲ παύσει τῆς ὕβρεως, Χερρόνησον 
δὲ τοῖς αὑτοῦ τέλεσι διορύξει͵ Εὔβοιαν δὲ καὶ τὸν 
᾿Ωρωπὸν ἀντ᾽ ᾿Αμφιπόλεως ὑμῖν ἀποδώσει. ταῦτα γὰρ 
ἅπαντα ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος ἐνταῦθαὶ μνημονεύετ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι 
ῥηθέντα, καίπερ ὄντες οὐ δεινοὶ τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας με- 
μνῆσθαι. καὶ τὸ πάντων αἴσχιστον, καὶ τοῖς ἐκγόνοις 3 31 
πρὸς τὰς ἐλπίδας τὴν αὐτὴν εἰρήνην εἶναι ταύτην 
ἐψηφίσασθε: οὕτω τελέως ὑπήχθητε. τί δὴ ταῦτα νῦν 
λέγω καὶ καλεῖν φημὶ δεῖν τούτους ; ἐγὼ νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς 
τἀληθῆ μετὰ παρρησίας ἐρῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ οὐκ ἀπο- 
κρύψομαι' οὐχ ἵν᾽ εἰς λοιδορίαν ἐμπεσὼν ἐμαυτῷ μὲν 82 
ἐὲ ἴσον λόγον παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ποιήσω, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐμοὶ προσκρού- 
σασιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς καινὴν παράσχω πρόφασιν τοῦ πάλιν 
τι λαβεῖν παρὰ Φιλίππου: οὐδ᾽ ἵνα ὧς ὃ ἄλλως ἀδολεσχῶ. 
ἀλλ᾽ οἶμαί! ποθ᾽ ὑμᾶς λυπήσειν ἃ Φίλιππος πράττει, 
μᾶλλον ἣ τὰ νυνί τὸ γὰρ πρᾶγμα ὁρῶ προβαῖνον, καὶ 33 
οὐχὶ βουλοίμην μὲν ἂν εἰκάζειν ὀρθῶς, φοβοῦμαι δὲ μὴ 
λίαν ἐγγὺς ἡ τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη. ὅταν οὖν μηκέθ᾽ ὑμῖν ἀμελεῖν 
ἐξουσία γίγνηται τῶν συμβαινόντων, μηδ᾽ ἀκούηθ᾽ ὅτι 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐστὶν ἐμοῦ μηδὲ τοῦ δεῖνος, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ 
πάντες ὁρᾶτε καὶ εὖ εἰδῆτε, ὀργίλους καὶ τραχεῖς ὑμᾶς 
ἔσεσθαι νομίζω. φοβοῦμαι δὴ͵ μὴ τῶν | πρέσβεων σε- 74 
σιωπηκότων ἐφ᾽ οἷς αὑτοῖς συνίσασι δεδωροδοκηκόσιδ, τοῖς 34 


1 


ἐνταυθοῖ B*. ἐνταυθὶ D. * ἐγγόνοις Β. ὃ τὴν Β΄. Ὁ. 
4 οἴομαι 1). 5 δεδωροδοκηκότες 1). 
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ἐπανορθοῦν τι πειρωμένοις τῶν διὰ τούτους ἀπολωλότων 


When the evil Τῇ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ὀργῇ περιπεσεῖν συμβῇ" 
aay ἄνω ἢ ὁρῶ γὰρ ds τὰ πολλὰ ἐνίους οὐκ εἰς τοὺς 

ing, comes, , > δε ς 7 

the) ought αἰτίους ἀλλ᾽ els τοὺς ὑπὸ χεῖρα μάλιστα 

to suffer, στὴν ὀργὴν ἀφιέντας. ἕως οὖν ἔτι μέλλει καὶ 
συνίσταται τὰ πράγματα καὶ κατακούομεν ἀλλήλων, 
ἕκαστον ὑμῶν, καίπερ ἀκριβῶς εἰδότα, ὅμως ἐπαναμνῆσαι 
and therefore, βούλομαι τίς ὃ Φωκέας πείσας καὶ Πύλας" 
before tt comes 6 ὰ 
Twish to point ὑμᾶς προέσθαι, ὧν καταστὰς ἐκεῖνος κύριος 
out the guilty. γῆς ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ὁδοῦ καὶ τῆς εἰς Πε- 
λοπόννησον κύριος γέγονε, καὶ memoiny ὑμῖν μὴ περὶ τῶν 
δικαίων μηδ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἔξω πραγμάτων εἶναι τὴν βουλήν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ καὶ τοῦ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν 
πολέμου, ὃς λυπήσει μὲν ἕκαστον ἐπειδὰν παρῇ, γέγονε δ᾽ 
ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ. εἰ γὰρ μὴ παρεκροὔσθητε τόθ᾽ ὑμεῖς, 
οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν τῇ πόλει πρᾶγμα" οὔτε γὰρ ναυσὶ δήπου 


κρατήσας εἰς τὴν᾿ Ἀττικὴν ἦλθεν ἄν ποτε στόλῳ Φίλιπ-᾿ 


πος, οὔτε πεζῇ βαδίζων ὑπὲρ τὰς Πύλας καὶ Φωκέας, 
ἀλλ᾽ 4 τὰ δίκαι: ἂν ἐποίει καὶ τὴν εἰρήνην ἄγων ἡσυχίαν 
εἶχεν,ἣ παραχρῆμ᾽ ἂν ἦν ἐν ὁμοίῳ πολέμῳ δι᾽ ὃν τότε τῆς 


εἰρήνης ἐπεθύμησεν. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ὡς μὲν ὑπομνῆσαι, νῦν 


ἱκανῶς εἴρηται͵ ds δ᾽ ἂν ἐξετασθείη μάλιστ᾽ ἀκριβῶς, 
μὴ γένοιτο, ὦ πάντες θεοί: οὐδένα γὰρ βουλοίμην ἂν 
ἔγωγε3͵, οὐδ᾽ εἰ δίκαιός ἐστ᾽ ἀπολωλέναι, μετὰ τοῦ 
πάντων κινδύνου καὶ τῆς ζημίας δίκην ὑποσχεῖν. 


Σ Πύλας ποιήσας Ζ. ὑμᾶς Δία πείσας 0), “βουλοίμην ἔγωγ᾽ dy Ζ. 


ΠΕΡΙ TRN ΕΝ ΧΕΡΡΟΝΗΣΩ͂Ι. 


| EAE! μὲν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς λέγοντας 90 
ἅπαντας" μήτε πρὸς ἔχθραν ποιεῖσθαι λόγον 7, question 
μηδένα μήτε πρὸς χάριν, ἀλλ' ὃ βέλτιστον misdee ds of 
ἕκαστος ἡγεῖτο, τοῦτ᾽ ἀποφαίνεσθαι, ἄλλως Diopeithes 
τε καὶ περὶ κοινῶν πραγμάτων Kai peyd- aggression 
λων ὑμῶν βουλευομένων" ἐπεὶ" δ᾽ ἔνιοι τὰ of Philip. 
μὲν φιλονεικίᾳ τὰ δ᾽ ἡτινιδήποτ᾽ αἰτίᾳ mpodyovrat 
λέγειν, ὑμᾶς & ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς πολλοὺς δεῖ 
πάντα τἄλλ᾽ ἀφελόντας, ἃ τῇ πόλει νομίζετε συμφέρειν, 
ταῦτα καὶ ψηφίφξεσθαι καὶ πράττειν. ἡ μὲν οὖν σπουδὴ 2 
περὶ τῶν ἐν Χερρονήσῳ πραγμάτων ἐστὶ καὶ τῆς 
στρατείας ἣν ἑνδέκατον μῆνα τουτονὶ Φίλιππος ἐν 
Θράκῃ ποιεῖται: τῶν δὲ λόγων of πλεῖστοι περὶ ὧν 
Διοπείθης πράττει καὶ μέλλει ποιεῖν εἴρηνται. ἐγὼ δ᾽ 
ὅσα μέν τις αἰτιᾶταί τινα τούτων ods κατὰ τοὺς νόμους 
ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐστὶν ὅταν βούλησθε κολάζειν, κἂν ἤδη δοκῇ 
κἂν ἐπισχοῦσι περὶ αὐτῶν σκοπεῖν ἐγχωρεῖν ἡγοῦμαι, 
καὶ οὐ πάνυ δεῖ περὶ τούτων οὔτ᾽ ἐμὲ οὔτ᾽ ἄλλον οὐδένα © 
ἰσχυρίζξεσθαι' ὅσα δ᾽ ἐχθρὸς ὑπάρχων τῇ πόλει" καὶ ὃ 
δυνάμει πολλῇ περὶ ᾿Ελλήσποντον ὧν πειρᾶται προ- 

1 ἅπαντας ἐν ὑμῖν BY. Ὁ. 3 ἐπειδὴ Β'. Ὁ. 58 ἀφέντας Ὁ... 


4 τῇ πόλει Φίλιππος Β΄. D. 
E 
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λαβεῖν, κἂν ἅπαξ ὑστερήσωμεν, οὐκέθ᾽ ἕξομεν σῶσαι, 
περὶ τούτων δ᾽ οἶμαι τὴν ταχίστην συμφέρειν καὶ 

91 βεβουλεῦσθαι καὶ παρεσκευάσθαι, καὶ μὴ τοῖς περὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων θορύβοις καὶ ταῖς κατηγορίαις ἀπὸ τούτων 
ἀποδρᾶναι. 

4 Μολλὰ δὲ θαυμάζων τῶν εἰωθότων λέγεσθαι παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν, οὐδενὸς ἧττον ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τεθαύμακα ὃ 
It is absurd καὶ πρῴην τινὸς ἤκουσα εἰπόντος ἐν τῇ 


to speak o ~ . , 
honest pes βουλῇ, ὡς ἄρα δεῖ τὸν συμβουλεύοντα 
σ ἀρνία ἢ πολεμεῖν ἁπλῶς ἣ τὴν εἰρήνην ἄγειν 
of the present fev. ἔ 2 > oN , 
5. Ὁ oly of συμβουλεύειν. ἔστι δέ, εἰ μὲν ἡσυχίαν 


Philip. φίλιππος ἄγει καὶ μήτε τῶν ἡμετέρων 
ἔχει παρὰ τὴν εἰρήνην μηδὲν μήτε συσκευάζεται πάντας 
ἀνθρώπους ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, οὐκέτι! δεῖ λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς 
εἰρήνην ἀκτέον, καὶ τά γε ἀφ᾿ ὑμῶν ἕτοιμα ὑπάρχοντα 
ὁρῶ: εἰ δ᾽ ἃ pty? ὠμόσαμεν καὶ ἐφ᾽ οἷς τὴν εἰρήνην 
ἐποιησάμεθα, ἔστιν ἰδεῖν καὶ γεγραμμένα κεῖται, 

ὁ φαίνεται δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς ὁ Φίλιππος, πρὶν Διοπείθην 
ἐκπλεῦσαι καὶ τοὺς κληρούχους ods νῦν αἰτιῶνται 
πεποιηκέναι τὸν ὃ πόλεμον, πολλὰ μὲν τῶν ἡμετέρων 
ἀδίκως εἰληφώς, ὑπὲρ ὧν ψηφίσμαθ᾽ ὑμέτερα ἐγκαλ- 
οὔντα κύρια ταυτί, πάντα δὲ τὸν χρόνον συνεχῶς τὰ 
τῶν ἄλλων “Ελλήνων καὶ βαρβάρων λαμβάνων καὶ 
ἐφ ἡμᾶς συσκεναζόμενος, τί τοῦτο λέγουσιν, ὡς 

7 πολεμεῖν ἢ ἄγειν εἰρήνην det; οὐ γὰρ αἵρεσις ἔστιν 

* οὐδὲν Β, 2 ἃ μὲν [ἡμεῖς] B?. > τὸν om. D. 
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ἡμῖν τοῦ πράγματος, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπολείπεται τὸ δικαιότατονϊ 
τῶν ἔργων͵ ὃ ὑπερβαίνουσιν ἑκόντες οὗτοι. τί οὖν ἐστὶ 
τοῦτο ; ἀμύνεσθαι τὸν πρότερον πολεμοῦνθ᾽ ἡμῖν. πλὴν 
el? τοῦτο λέγουσι νὴ Δία, ὡς ἂν ἀπέχηται τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς 
καὶ τοῦ Πειραιῶς Φίλιππος, οὔτ᾽ ἀδικεῖ τὴν πόλιν 
οὔτε ποιεῖ πόλεμον. εἰ δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων τὰ δίκαια τίθενται 


καὶ τὴν εἰρήνην ταύτην“ ὁρίῤονται͵ | ὅτι 


> @ , 3 . Ls Philep 

μὲν δήπουθεν οὔθ᾽ ὅσια οὔτ᾽ ἀνεκτὰ éo do as he 
A a A pleases a 

λέγουσιν οὔθ᾽ ὑμῖν ἀσφαλῆ, δῆλόν ἐστιν “Diopeithes 

to respect 


ἅπασιν, οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἐναντία ovpBaiver iy, rms 
ταῖς κατηγορίαις ἃς Διοπείθους κατηγορ- 5) 2 “πε: 
oto. καὶ αὐτὰ ταῦτα λέγειν αὐτούς. τί γὰρ δή ποτε 
τῷ μὲν Φιλίππῳ πάντα τἄλλα ποιεῖν ἐξουσίαν δώσομεν, 
ἂν τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἀπέχηται, τῷ Διοπείθει δ᾽ οὐδὲ βοηθεῖν 
τοῖς Θρᾳξὶν ἐξέσται, ἣ πόλεμον ποιεῖν αὐτὸν φήσομεν ; 
ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία ταῦτα μὲν ἐξελέγχονται, δεινὰ δὲ 
ποιοῦσιν οἱ ξένοι περικόπτοντες τὰ ἐν ᾿Ελλησπόντῳ, 
καὶ Διοπείθης ἀδικεῖ κατάγων τὰ πλοῖα, καὶ δεῖ μὴ 
ἐπιτρέπειν αὐτῷ. ἔστω, γιγνέσθω ταῦτα' οὐδὲν ἀντι- 
λέγω. οἶμαι μέντοι δεῖν͵ εἴπερ ὡς ἀληθῶς ἐπὶ πᾶσι 
δικαίοις ταῦτα συμβουλεύουσιν, ὥσπερ τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν 
τῇ πόλει δύναμιν καταλῦσαι ζητοῦσι τὸν ἐφεστηκότα 
καὶ πορίζοντα χρήματα ταύτῃ διαβάλλοντες ἐν ὑμῖν, 
οὕτω τὴν Φιλίππον δύναμιν δεῖξαι διαλυθησομένην 

1 τὸ Six. καὶ ἀναγκαιότατον Β΄. Ὁ. 2 εἰ μὴ Β". 

δ ὁ Φίλιππος Β΄. Ὁ. “4 ταύτῃ Β΄. Ὁ. ὃ δεινὰ ποιοῦσι δ᾽ Ὁ. 
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ἂν ὑμεῖς ταῦτα πεισθῆτε. εἰ δὲ μή, σκοπεῖτε ὅτι οὐδὲν 
! ἄλλο ποιοῦσιν ἢ καθιστᾶσι τὴν πόλιν εἰς 
Lt ts of the 

. » ὸ 2 ὃ 5. , κ᾽ pS 6 1 ά 
utmost ἐπι- τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον δι οὗ τὰ παρόντα! πράγ- 
portance to > 9. , ν 4 , 
havea force para ἅπαντ ἀπολώλεκεν. ἴστε γὰρ δήπον 


on the pot. τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι οὐδενὶ τῶν πάντων πλέον κεκρά- 
tyke? Φίλιππος ἢ τῷ πρότερος πρὸς τοῖς πράγμασι 
γίγνεσθαι. ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἔχων δύναμιν συνεστηκυῖαν dei 
περὶ αὑτόν, καὶ προειδὼς ἃ βούλεται πρᾶξαι, ἐξαίφνης 
ép ods ἂν αὐτῷ δόξῃ πάρεστιν' ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν 
πυθώμεθά τι γιγνόμενον, τηνικαῦτα θορυβούμεθα καὶ 


2 μ ΗΕ] > 2 “A 9 3. ,2) 
12 παρασκευαζόμεθα. €lT , οἰμαι, συμβαίνει τῷ μέν, €d ἃ 


ἂν ἔλθῃ, ταῦτ᾽ ἔχειν κατὰ πολλὴν ἡσυχίαν, ἡμῖν δ᾽ 


98 ὑστερίζειν, καὶ ὅσα ἂν δαπανήσωμεν, ἅπαντα | μάτην 


13 


ἀνηλωκέναι, καὶ τὴν μὲν ἔχθραν καὶ τὸ βούλεσθαι 
κωλύειν ἐνδεδεῖχθαι͵ ὑστερίζοντας δὲ τῶν ἔργων αἰσχύνην 
προσοφλισκάνειν. 

My τοίνυν ἀγνοεῖτε ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὅτι καὶ νῦν 


Suppose that τἄλλα μέν ἐστι λόγοι ταῦτα καὶ προφάσεις, 

Philip should 3 8 \ . 
attack By. πράττεταιβϑ δὲ Kal κατασκευάζεται τοῦτο, 
zantium. 


“ en \ ¥ y . 
How can we ὅπως ὑμῶν μὲν οἴκοι μενόντων, ἔξω δὲ 


the n a , 
help them μηδεμιᾶς οὔσης τῇ πόλει. δυνάμεως, μετὰ 
force? πλείστης ἡσυχίας ἅπανθ' ὅσα βούλεται. 


14 φίλιππος διοικήσεται, θεωρεῖτε γὰρ τὸ παρὸν πρῶτον, 


ὃ γίγνεται, νυνὶ δύναμιν μεγάλην ἐκεῖνος ἔχων ἐν 


1 τὰ παρελθόντα Ὦ. 2 κεκράτηκε τῆς πόλεως Β΄. 


ὃ. πράττεται δὲ τοῦτο καὶ κατασκενάζεται Β΄. D. 
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Opdky διατρίβει, καὶ μεταπέμπεται πολλήν, ὥς φασιν 
οἱ παρόντες, ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας καὶ Θετταλίας, ἐὰν οὖν 
περιμείνας τοὺς ἐτησίας ἐπὶ Bufdvriov ἐλθὼν πολιορκῇ, 
πρῶτον μὲν οἴεσθε τοὺς Βυζαντίους μενεῖν ἐπὶ τῆς 
ἀνοίας τῆς αὐτῆς ὥσπερ νῦν, καὶ οὔτε παρακαλέσειν 
ὑμᾶς οὔτε βοηθεῖν αὑτοῖς ἀξιώσειν ; ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ οἷμαιὶ, 15 
ἀλλὰ καὶ εἴ τισι μᾶλλον ἀπιστοῦσιν ἣ ἡμῖν, καὶ 
τούτους εἰσφρήσεσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ κείνῳ παραδώσειν τὴν 
πόλιν, ἄν περ μὴ φθάσῃ λαβὼν αὐτούς, οὐκοῦν ἡμῶν 
μὲν μὴ δυναμένων ἐνθένδ᾽ ἀναπλεῦσαι͵ ἐκεῖ δὲ μηδεμιᾶς 
ὑπαρχούσης ἑτοίμου βοηθείας, οὐδὲν αὐτοὺς ἀπολωλέναι 
κωλύσει. νὴ Δία, κακοδαιμονοῦσι γὰρ ἅνθρωποι καὶ 16 
ὑπερβάλλουσιν ἀνοίᾳ, πάνυ γε, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως αὐτοὺς δεῖ 
σῶς εἶναι’ συμφέρει γὰρ τῇ πόλει. καὶ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἐκεῖνό 
γε δῆλόν ἐστιν ἡμῖν, ὡς ἐπὶ Χερρόνησον οὐχ ἥξει 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴγε ἐκ τῆς ἐπιστολῆς δεῖ σκοπεῖν ἧς ἔπεμψε 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἀμυνεῖσθαί φησι τοὺς ἐν Χερρονήσῳ. ἂν 11 " 
μὲν τοίνυν ἢ Σ᾿τὸ συνεστηκὸς στράτευμαϑ, καὶ τῇ 

Or suppose χώρᾳ βοηθῆσαι δυνήσεται καὶ τῶν 94 
he attacks the éxeivou τι κακῶς ποιῆσαι" εἰ δ᾽' ἅπαξ 
Chersonese, 

will ithelp διαλυθήσεται͵ τί ποιήσομεν ἂν ἐπὶ Xep- 

Diopelthes βὄόνησον in; κρινοῦμεν Διοπείθη νὴ Ala, 

on his trial? αὶ τί τὰ πράγματα ἔσται βελτίω: ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐνθένδ᾽ 4 ἂν βοηθήσαιμεν αὐτοίδ, ἂν δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν πνευ- 

ἢ οἴομαι Ὦ. 3 κείνῳ D. 8 τοῦτο στράτευμα Β΄. D, 

4 βοηθήσομεν αὐτῷ Β. 5 αὐτῷ D. 
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18 μάτων μὴ δυνώμεθα; ἀλλὰ μὰ Al’ οὐχ ἥξει. καὶ 
τίς ἐγγνητής ἐστι τούτου ; ἄρ᾽ ὁρᾶτε καὶ λογίζεσθε ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν ὥραν τοῦ Erous, εἰς 
ἣν ἔρημόν τινες οἴονται δεῖν τὸν ᾿Ελλήσποντον ὑμῶν 
ποιῆσαι καὶ παραδοῦναι Φιλίππῳ ; τί δ᾽, ἂν ἀπελθὼν 
ἐκ Θράκης καὶ μηδὲ προσελθὼν Χερρονήσῳ μηδὲ 
Βυζαντίῳ (καὶ γὰρ ταῦτα λογίζεσθε) ἐπὶ Χαλκίδα ἣ 
Μέγαρα ἥκῃ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ὅνπερ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ωρεὸν 
πρῴην, πότερον κρεῖττον ἐνθάδε αὐτὸν ἀμύνεσθαι καὶ 
προσελθεῖν τὸν πόλεμον πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐᾶσαι, ἣ 
κατασκευάζειν ἐκεῖ TW ἀσχολίαν αὐτῷ: ἐγὼ μὲν oipac! 
τοῦτο. 

19 Tatra τοίνυν ἅπαντας εἰδότας καὶ λογιζομένους χρὴ 

μὰ Ai οὐχ ἣν Διοπείθης πειρᾶται τῇ 


We ought 


rather to σόλει δύναμιν παρασκευάζειν, ταύτην Bac- 
increase the , \ . κ yew 
force, than καίνειν καὶ διαλῦσαι πειρᾶσθαι, ἀλλ 


to recall zt. , rN , δ 
ἑτέραν αὐτοὺς προσπαρασκευάζειν καὶ 
συνευποροῦ ἐκείνῳ ἴτω ὶ τἄλλα οἰκεί 

ροῦντας ἐκείνῳ χρημάτων καὶ τἄλλα οἰκείως 

20 συναγωνιζομένους. εἰ γάρ τις ἔροιτο Φίλιππον “ εἰπέ 
μοι, πότερ᾽ ἂν βούλοιο τούτους τοὺς στρατιώτας ods 
Διοπείθης νῦν ἔχει, τοὺς ὁποιουστινασοῦν (οὐδὲν γὰρ 

κ“" 3 ~ 
ἀντιλέγω), εὐθενεῖν καὶ. wap ᾿Αθηναίοις εὐδοξεῖν καὶ 
πλείους γίγνεσθαι τῆς πόλεως συναγωνιζομένης, ἣ 
διαβαλλόντων τινῶν καὶ κατηγορούντων διασπασθῆναι 
“~ δ am 3 “A 
καὶ διαφθαρῆναι; τοῦτ᾽ av οἶμαι φήσειεν, εἶθ᾽ ἃ 


1 οἴομαι D. 
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Φίλιππος dv εὔξαιτο τοῖς θεοῖς, ταῦθ᾽ ὑμῶν! τινὲς 95 
ἐνθάδε πράττουσιν ; εἶτα ἔτι ῥητεῖτε πόθεν τὰ τῆς 
πόλεως ἀπόλωλεν ἅπαντα ; 
Βούλομαι τοίνυν (πρὸς) ὑμᾶς μετὰ παρρησίας ἐξετά- 21 
σαι. τὰ παρόντα πράγματα τῇ πόλει, καὶ | 
ρ ράγματα τῇ ; What a 


? ? ~ 3 Ἁ “- ,@ o,° ° 
σκέψασθαι τί ποιοῦμεν αὐτοὶ νῦν καὶ ὅπως  positionis 


κ κα ours. We 
χρώμεθ᾽ αὐτοῖς. ἡμεῖς οὔτε χρήματα εἰσ- will neither 


φέρειν βουλόμεθα οὔτε αὐτοὶ στρατεύεσθαι, 29 "07 


serve, nor 
i, 3 OV ἀπένεσ᾽ allow Dio- 
οὔτε TOY κοινῶν ἀπέχεσθαι δυνάμεθα, οὔτε vsaathes to 
τὰς συντάξεις Διοπείθει δίδομεν, οὔθ᾽ ὅσ' tap Μὲς 22 
Orces 


av αὐτὸς αὑτῷ πορίσηται ἐπαινοῦμεν, ἀλλὰ 
βασκαίνομεν καὶ σκοποῦμεν πόθεν καὶ τί μέλλει ποιεῖν 
καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα, οὔτ᾽ ἐπειδήπερ οὕτως ἔχομεν, 

3 “A 3 ~ 
τὰ ἡμέτερ αὐτῶν πράττειν ἐθέλομεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν μὲν τοῖς 
λόγοις τοὺς τῆς πόλεως λέγοντας ἄξια ἐπαινοῦμεν, ἐν 
δὲ τοῖς ἔργοις τοῖς ἐναντιουμένοις τούτοις συναγωνι- 
ζόμεθα. ὑμεῖς μὲν τοίνυν εἰώθατε ἑκάστοτε τὸν παρ- 23 
V4 2 a , ~ 2A , 
ἰόντα ἐρωτᾶν τί οὖν χρὴ ποιεῖν; ἐγὼ δ᾽ Wa can 
ΡΟ: fe , 7.2 Ζ . advise under 
ὑμᾶς ἐρωτῆσαι βούλομαι τί οὖν χρὴ λέγειν; AW? Mer 
εἰ γὰρ μήτε εἰσοίσετε, μήτε αὐτοὶ στρα- stances? 
τεύσεσθε, μήτε τῶν κοινῶν ἀφέξεσθε, μήτε τὰς 

3 
συντάξεις Διοπείθει δώσετε, μήτε ὅσ' ἂν αὐτὸς αὑτῷ 
’’ 2», ? b « 9 3 + Ὁ 
πορίσηται ἐάσετε, μήτε τὰ ὑμέτέρ αὐτῶν πράττειν 
ἐθελήσετε, οὐκ ἔχω τί λέγω. εἰ γὰρ ἤδη τοραύτην 
Ἵ ἡμῶν Β'. Ὁ. 3. πρὸς om. Z. πρὸς D. 
5 στρατεύεσθαι τολμῶμεν B, D, 
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ἐξουσίαν τοῖς αἰτιᾶσθαι καὶ διαβάλλειν βουλομένοις δίδοτε 
ὥστε καὶ περὶ ὧν φασὶ μέλλειν αὐτὸν ποιεῖν, καὶ περὲ 
τούτων προκατηγορούντων ἀκροᾶσθε, τί ἄν τις λέγοι - 
σ σι " “- ~ “ 
24 “Ὁ τι τοίνυν δύναται ταῦτα ποιεῖν, ἐνίους: μαθεῖν ὑμῶν 
ΝΕ 2 Ν fn. .. 4 3 
Our generals δεῖ. λέξω δὲ μετὰ παρρησίας" καὶ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ 
levy blackmail Ay ἄλλως δυναίμην. πάντες ὅσοι πώποτ᾽ 
on the islands ͵ , 
. . ? ~ 4 
and Ayiatie ἐκπεπλεύκασι παρ ὑμῶν | στρατηγοί, ἣ 
cities, Dioper- a . 
thes does the ἐγὼ πάσχειν ὁτιοῦν τιμῶμαι, Kai Tapa Χίων 


same. If this ’ x ’ 
source πα “καὶ παρὰ Ἐρυθραίων καὶ παρ᾽ ὧν ἂν ἕκαστοι 


ped, whence 
can they obtain 


monty? λέγῳ,͵ χρήματα λαμβάνουσιν. λαμβάνουσι 

δὲ οἱ μὲν ἔχοντες μίαν 7 δύο ναῦς ἐλάττονα, of δὲ μείζω 
25 δύναμιν πλείονα, καὶ διδόασιν οἱ διδόντες οὔτε τὰ μικρὰ 
οὔτε τὰ πολλὰ ἀντ᾽ οὐδενός (οὐ γὰρ οὕτω μαίνονται), 
ἀλλ᾽ ὠνούμενοι μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι τοὺς παρ αὑτῶν ἐκπλέ- 


~ 9 
δύνωνται, τούτων τῶν Tiv Aciayv οἰκούντων 


ovras ἐμπόρους, μὴ συλᾶσθαι, παραπέμπεσθαι τὰ πλοῖα 
τὰ αὑτῶν, τὰ τοιαῦτα' φασὶ δ᾽ εὐνοίας διδόναι, καὶ 
26 τοῦτο τοὔνομα ἔχει τὰ λήμματα ταῦτα. καὶ δὴ καὶ 
νῦν τῷ Διοπείθει στράτευμ᾽ ἔχοντι σαφῶς ἐστὶ τοῦτο 
δῆλον ὅτι δώσουσι χρήματα πάντες οὗτοι" πόθεν γὰρ 
οἴεσθε ἄλλοθεν τὸν μήτε λαβόντα wap ὑμῶν μηδὲν 
μήτε αὐτὸν ἔχοντα ὁπόθεν μισθοδοτήσει στῥατιώτας 
τρέφειν ; ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ; οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀφ᾽ 
ὧν ἀγείρει καὶ προσαιτεῖ καὶ δανείζεται, ἀπὸ τούτων 
27 διάγει, οὐδὲν οὖν ἄλλο ποιοῦσιν οἱ κατηγοροῦντες ἐν 
ὑμῖν ἣ προλέγουσιν ἅπασι μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἐκείνῳ διδόναι, 
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ὡς καὶ τοῦ μελλῆσαι δώσοντι δίκην, μή τι ποιήσαντί | 
.γε ἢ καταπραξαμένῳ).. τοῦτ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ λόγοι: μέλλει᾽ 
πολιορκεῖν͵ τοὺς “Ελληνας ἐκδίδωσι" μέλει γάρ τινι 
τούτων τῶν τὴν ᾿Ασίαν οἰκούντων Ελλήνων, ἀμείνους 
μέντ᾽ 5 ἂν εἶεν τῶν ἄλλων ἣ τῆς πατρίδος κήδεσθαι. καὶ 28 
τό γε εἰς τὸν ᾿ΕΞλλήσποντον ἐκπέμπειν ἕτερον στρατη- 


\ a> 3 9 ᾿ Q ὃ ὰ ΠΩ Δ ΄ὕ 

γοὸν Τοῦτ ἐστίν. εἰ yap ὀεινᾶ ποιεῖ Διοτεί-- 70 send out a 

force against 

Diopetthes ts 

? a ~ 

᾿Αθηναῖοι μικρὸν πινάκιον ταῦτα πάντα "aeness. Let 
, ͵ Ce? εὖ, him be brought 

κωλῦσαι δύναιτ᾽ ἄν, καὶ λέγουσιν οἱ νόμοι to treal. 


Ons καὶ κατάγει τὰ πλοῖα, μικρὸν ὦ ἄνδρες. 


ταῦτα, τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας εἰσαγγέλλειν, οὐ μὰ Δία 91 
δαπάναις καὶ τριήρεσι τοσαύταις ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς φυλάτ- 

τειν, ἐπεὶ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἐστὶν ὑπερβολὴ μανίας" ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ 29 
μὲν τηὺς ἐχθρούς, ods οὐκ ἔστι λαβεῖν ὑπὸ τοῖς νόμοις, 
καὶ στρατιώτας τρέφειν καὶ τριήρεις ἐκπέμπειν καὶ 
χρήματα εἰσφέρειν δεῖ καὶ ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστιν, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
αὐτοὺς ψήφισμα εἰσαγγελία πάραλος, ταῦτ᾽ ἔστινϑ. 
ταῦτ᾽ ἦν εὖ φρονούντων ἀνθρώπων, ἐπηρεαζόντων δὲ καὶ 

διαφθειρόντων τὰ πράγματα, ἃ νῦν οὗτοι ποιοῦσιν. καὶ 30 

τὸ μὲν τούτων τινὰς εἶναι τοιούτους δεινὸν ." 

, . , ad en , But it ts not 

ὃν οὐ δεινόν ἐστιν' ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς of καθή- our generals, it 

σ σ , ὅς Philip who 

μενοι οὕτως ἤδη διάκεισθε ὥστε, ἂν μέν is the cause of 

our disasters. 

τις εἴπῃ παρελθὼν ὅτι Διοπείθης ἐστὶ ᾿ 


τῶν κακῶν πάντων αἴτιος ἣ Χάρης ἢ ᾿Αριστοφῶν ἣ ὃν 


1 συγκαταπραξαμένῳ B?, D. 2 μὲν τἂν Ζ. μεντᾶν D, 
3 ἐστὶν ἱκανά ΒἾ, 1), 
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ἂν τῶν πολιτῶν εἴπῃ Tis, εὐθέως φατὲ καὶ θορυβεῖτε ὡς 
31 ὀρθῶς λέγει: ἂν δὲ παρελθὼν λέγῃ τις τἀληθῆ, ὅτι 
‘Anpeire ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι: πάντων τῶν κακῶν καὶ 


τῶν πραγμάτων τούτων Φίλιππός ἐστιν αἴτιος" εἰ 
γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ἦγεν ἡσυχίαν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν πρᾶγμα τῇ 
bd ς lon “ 

πόλει, ὡς μὲν οὐκ ἀληθῆ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐκ ἔχετε ἀντι- 
λέγειν, ἄχθεσθαι δέ μοι δοκεῖτε καὶ ὥσπερ ἀπολλύναι 
85 τί νομίζειν. αἴτιον δὲ τούτων (kai μοι πρὸς θεῶν, ὅταν 

a ~ ? 2? ΝΜ ’ὔ 
ἕνεκα τοῦ βελτίστου λέγω, ἔστω παρρησία)" παρεσκευ- 
dkacw buds? τῶν πολιτευομένων ἔνιοι ἐν μὲν ταῖς 
ἐκκλησίαις φοβεροὺς καὶ χαλεπούς, ἐν δὲ ταῖς παρα- 
oKevais ταῖς τοῦ πολέμου ῥᾳθύμους καὶ εὐκαταφρονή- 
τους. ἂν μὲν οὖν τὸν αἴτιον εἴπη τις ὃν ἴστε ὅτι 
λήψεσθε παρ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς, φατὲ καὶ βούλεσθε" ἂν 

\ “- “~ 

98 δὲ τοιοῦτον λέγῃ τις ὃν | κρατήσαντας τοῖς ὅπλοις, 
ἄλλως δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι κολάσαι, οὐκ ἔχετ᾽ οἶμαι τί ποιήσετε, 
88 ἐξελεγχόμενοι δὲ ἄχθεσθε. ἐχρῆν yap® ὦ ἄνδρες 
? o ’ ? A A cq ‘ ? 
Αθηναῖοι τοὐναντίον ἢ viv ἅπαντας τοὺς πολιτευομέ- 
3 ~ b v4 , 4 
νους ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις πράους καὶ 


We ought to 


show our v- φιλανθρώπους ὑμᾶς ἐθίζειν εἶναι' πρὸς yap 
gour in pre- + | 
parations, not ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους ἐν ταύταις 


inthe law- , ς . ww > ~ . 
courtsand ἐστὶ τὰ δίκαια' ἐν δὲ ταῖς παρασκευαῖς 
assemblies, 


ταῖς" τοῦ πολέμου φοβεροὺς καὶ χαλεποὺς 

ἐπιδεικνύνα' πρὸς γὰρ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς καὶ τοὺς 
1 εἴπῃ τις τῶν πολιτῶν Β΄. ᾿Αθηναῖοι 1). 

3 ὑμᾶς ἐκ πολλοῦ Bt. Ὁ, 8. eB. Ὁ. * ταῖς om. Z. 


τς ae 
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ἀντιπάλους ἐκεῖνός! ἐσθ᾽ ὁ ἀγών, viv δὲ Snpayo- 34 
γοῦντες ὑμᾶς καὶ χαριζόμενοι καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν οὕτω 
διατεθείκασιν dor ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τρυφᾶν 
καὶ κολακεύεσθαι πάντα πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἀκούοντας, 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς πράγμασι καὶ τοῖς γιγνομένοις περὶ τῶν 
ἐσχάτων ἤδη. κινδυνεύειν, φέρε γὰρ πρὸς Διός, εἰ 
λόγον ὑμᾶς ἀπαιτήσειαν οἱ “Ελληνες ὧν νυνὶ παρεί- 
κατε καιρῶν διὰ ῥᾳθυμίαν, καὶ ἔροινθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἡ ἄνδρες 35 
᾿Αθηναῖοι πέμπετε ὡς ἡμᾶς ἑκάστοτε πρέσβεις, καὶ 
λέγετε ὡς ἐπιβουλεύει Φίλιππος ἡμῖν καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς 
"EdAnot καὶ ὡς φυλάττεσθαι δεῖ τὸν ἄνθρωπον καὶ 
πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα ᾿ ἀνάγκη φάσκειν καὶ ὁμολογεῖν" 
ποιοῦμεν γὰρ ταῦτα. ‘eir, ὦ πάντων ἀνθρώπων φαυ- 
λότατοι, δέκα μῆνας ἀπογενομένου τἀνθρώπου καὶ νόσῳ 
καὶ χειμῶνι καὶ πολέμοις ἀποληφθέντος ὥστε μὴ ἂν 


? 2 ΄“ , 4 XN ΑΥ̓͂ 
δύνασθαι ἐπανελθεῖν οἴκαδε, οὔτε τὴν Εὔ- pars answer 88' 


‘can we make to 
the charge of 


αὐτῶν οὐδὲν ἐκομίσασθε, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνος μὲν *action? 


βοιαν ἠλευθερώσατε οὔτε τῶν ὑμετέρων 


€ “ξ“ » 7 > 4 ¢ ? 9 3 
ὑμῶν οἴκοι μενόντων, σχολὴν ἀγόντων, ὑγιαινόντων᾽ εἰ 
δὴ τοὺς τὰ τοιαῦτα ποιοῦντας ὑγιαίνειν φήσαιεν “ δύο 
| ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ κατέστησε τυράννους, τὸν μὲν ἀπα ὺ 
G noe τυρ ς, μὲν ἀπαντικρὺ 99 
τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐπιτειχίσας τὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ Σκίαθον, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ 37 
οὐδὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀπελύσασθε, εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο ἐβούλεσθε, ἀλλ᾽ 
, ~ “A 
eidxare*. ἀφέστατε δῆλον ὅτι αὐτῷ, καὶ φανερὸν πε- 
1 


ἐν ἐκείναις B!, 2 τοιαυτί, D. —* Σκιάθῳ Β΄. 


* εἰάκατε καὶ ἀφέστατε Β΄, Ὦ. 
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ποιήκατε ὅτι οὐδ᾽ ἂν δεκάκις ἀποθάνῃ, οὐδὲν μᾶλλον 
κινήσεσθεῖ, τί οὖν πρεσβεύεσθε καὶ κατηγορεῖτε καὶ 
πράγμαθ᾽ ἡμῖν παρέχετε;᾽ ἀν ταῦτα λέγωσι, τί 
ἐροῦμεν ἣ τί φήσομεν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι; ἐγὼ μὲν 
γὰρ οὐχ ὁρῶ. 

88 Εἰσὶ τοίνυν τινὲς οἱ τότ᾽ ἐξελέγχειν τὸν παριόντα 
οἴονται, ἐπειδὰν ἐρωτήσωσι τί οὖν χρὴ ποιεῖν" οἷς ἐγὼ 

μὲν τὸ δικαιότατον τοῦτο ἀποκρινοῦμαι, 


Make up your 
. ~ ~ “ὦ ᾽ 
minds that ταῦτα μὴ ποιεῖν ἃ νυνὶ ποιεῖτε, οὐ μὴν 


tne tothe ἀλλὰ kal καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀκριβῶς ἐρῶ. καὶ 
oy ὅπως, ὥσπερ ἐρωτῶσι προθύμως͵ οὕτω καὶ 

89 ποιεῖν ἐθελήσουσιν, πρῶτον μὲν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
τοῦτο παρ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς βεβαίως γνῶναι, ὅτι τῇ πόλει 
Φίλιππος πολεμεῖ καὶ τὴν εἰρήνην λέλυκε (καὶ παύ- 
σασθε περὶ τούτον κατηγοροῦντες ἀλλήλων) καὶ 
κακόνους μέν ἐστι καὶ ἐχθρὸς ὅλῃ τῇ πόλει καὶ 
40τῷ τῆς πόλεως ἐδάφει, προσθήσω δὲ καὶ τοῖς ἐν 
τῇ πόλει πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις, καὶ τοῖς μάλιστ᾽ οἷο- 
μένοις αὐτῷ χαρίζεσθαι (εἰ δὲ μή, σκεψάσθωσαν Εὐ- 
θυκράτη καὶ Λασθένη ὃ τοὺς Ολυνθίους, οἱ δοκοῦντες οἱ- 
and especially κειότατ' αὐτῷ διακεῖσθαι, ἐπειδὴ τὴν πόλιν 
to the consti- προύδοσαν, πάντων κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολώλασιν), 
σε; οὐδενὶ μέντοι μᾶλλον ἣ τῇ πολιτείᾳ πολεμεῖ 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπιβουλεύει, καὶ σκοπεῖ μᾶλλον οὐδὲ ἕν τῶν πάν- 
1 ὑμεῖς γε κινήσεσθε Β'. 3 τὸ δικαιότατον καὶ ἀληθέστατον B}, D. 

3 Evévuepdrny καὶ Λασθένη D. 


~e 
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“a awl » » Ἁ “ 3 > 9ω ’ 
των ἣ πῶς] ταύτην καταλύσει. καὶ Todt εἰκότως τρόπον 41 
τινὰ πράττει" οἷδε γὰρ ἀκριβῶς ὅτι οὐδ᾽ ἂν πάντων 
aA , » INN ¥ 7A 4 
τῶν ἄλλων γένηται κύριος, | οὐδὲν ἔστ᾽ αὐτῷ βεβαίως 100 
“ ~ 9 ~ 
ἔχειν ἕως ἂν ὑμεῖς δημοκρατῆσθε, ἀλλ᾽ ἐάν ποτε συμβῇ 
» 3 . 
τι πταῖσμα, ἃ πολλὰ γένοιτ ἂν ἀνθρώπῳ, ἥξει πάντα 
τὰ νῦν συμβεβιασμένα καὶ καταφεύξεται πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 
ἐστὲ γὰρ ὑμεῖς οὐκ αὐτοὶ πλεονεκτῆσαι καὶ κατασχεῖν 42 
ἀρχὴν εὖ πεφυκότες, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον λαβεῖν κωλῦσαι καὶ 


ἔχοντ᾽ ἀφελέσθαι δεινοί, καὶ ὅλως ἐνοχλῆ- which stands 


in the way of 
his ambitious 


ἀνθρώπους εἰς ἐλευθερίαν ἀφελέσθαι ἕτοι- views. 


σαι τοῖς ἄρχειν βουλομένοις Kai πάντας 


μοι, οὔκουν βούλεται τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ καιροῖς τὴν παρ᾽ 
ὑμῶν ἐλευθερίαν ἐφεδρεύειν͵ οὐδὲ πολλοῦ δεῖ, οὐ κακῶς, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀργῶς ταῦτα λογιζόμενος. πρῶτον μὲν δὴ τοῦτοϑ 48 
δεῖ ἐχθρὸν ὑπειληφέναι τῆς πολιτείας καὶ τῆς 
δημοκρατίας ἀδιάλλακτον ἐκεῖνον: εἰ γὰρ μὴ τοῦτο 
πεισθήσεσθε ταῖς ψυχαῖς, οὐκ ἐθελήσετε ὑπὲρ τῶν 
πραγμάτων σπουδάζειν' δεύτερον δ᾽ εἰδέναι σαφῶς ὅτι 


πάνθ᾽ ὅσα πραγματεύεται καὶ κατασκευ- 4} λὲς onier- 


preses are 
really dtrected 


σκευάζεται, καὶ ὅπου τις ἐκεῖνον ἀμύνεται,  Watnst us. 


d¢erat viv, ἐπὶ τὴν ἡμετέραν πόλιν παρα- 


ἐνταῦθ᾽ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἀμύνεταιϑ, οὐ γὰρ οὕτω γ᾽ εὐήθης 44 
ἐστὶν οὐδεὶς ὃς ὑπολαμβάνει τὸν Φίλιππον τῶν μὲν ἐν 

’ “~ , Q b,) ww 
Θράκῃ κακῶν (τί yap ἄλλο τις av εἴποι Δρογγίλον 


1 ὅπως Β', 2 διὰ τοῦτο Β΄. 3 ἀμυνεῖται Β΄. 
4 ὑμῶν οὐδεὶς Β΄. Ὁ. 
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καὶ Καβύλην καὶ Μάστειραν καὶ ἃ viv ἐξαιρεῖ Kai Ka- 

, Φ » . 2 “ \ ¢ ~ “~ 
τασκευάζεται ἢ τούτων μὲν ἐπιθυμεῖν, καὶ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ταῦ- 
τα λαβεῖν καὶ πόνους καὶ χειμῶνας καὶ τοὺς ἐσχάτους 

“A > 
45 κινδύνους ὑπομένειν, τῶν δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων: λιμένων καὶ 
νεωρίων καὶ τριήρων καὶ τῶν ἔργων τῶν ἀργυρείων καὶ 
τοσούτων προσόδων οὐκ ἐπιθυμεῖν, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν 
. ἐάσειν ἡμᾶς" ἔχειν͵ ὑπὲρ δὲ τῶν μελινῶν καὶ τῶν 
101 ὀλυρῶν τῶν ἐν τοῖς Θρᾳκίοις | σιροῖς ἐν τῷ βαράθρῳ 
ρ pg ρ f Paupe 
χειμάζειν., οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ κἀκεῖνα ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
Ud , A ‘ a ? 

τούτων γενέσθαι κύριος καὶ τἄλλα πάντα πραγ- 
46 ματεύεται. τί οὖν εὖ φρονούντων ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν ; 
εἰδότας ταῦτα καὶ ἐγνωκότας τὴν μὲν ὑπερ- 

We must cast Lo > , . , 
off indolence βάλλουσαν καὶ ἀνήκεστον ταύτην ῥᾳθυμίαν 


and get to- 

gether a force ἀποθέσθαι, χρήματα δ᾽ εἰσφέρειν, καὶ τοὺς 
Ὁ oppose his ; a 

70 eb pese "53 συμμάχους ἀξιοῦν, Kal ὅπως τὸ συνε- 


στηκὸς τοῦτο συμμενεῖ στράτευμα ὁρᾶν καὶ πράττειν͵ 
owt ) ~ awe , » ἐδ » 
ἵν ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνος ἕτοιμον ἔχει δύναμιν τὴν ἀδικήσουσαν 
καὶ καταδουλωσομένην ἅπαντας τοὺς “Ελληνας, οὕτω 
“ ει κα ᾿ Δ. 4 
τὴν σώσουσαν ὑμεῖς καὶ βοηθήσουσαν ἅπασιν ἕτοιμον 
> 
47 ἔχητε. ov yap ἔστι βοηθείαις χρωμένους οὐδέποτ᾽ οὐδὲν 
τῶν δεόντων πρᾶξαι, ἀλλὰ κατασκευάσαντας δεῖ δύ- 
ναμιν, καὶ τροφὴν ταύτῃ πορίσαντας καὶ ταμίας καὶ 
δημοσίους, καὶ ὅπως ἕνι τὴν τῶν χρημάτων φυλακὴν 
ἀκριβεστάτην γενέσθαι οὕτω ποιήσαντας, τὸν μὲν τῶν 
χρημάτων λόγον παρὰ τούτων λαμβάνειν, τὸν δὲ τῶν 


1 ᾿Αθήνῃσι Β. 2 ὑμᾶς Β'. Ὁ. 


i? 


Af. 
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ἔργων παρὰ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ. κἂν οὕτω ποιήσητε Kal 


ταῦτ᾽ ᾿ ἐθελήσητε ὡς ἀληθῶς, ἄγειν εἰρήνην then peace will 


δικαίαν cal? μένειν ἐπὶ τῆς αὑτοῦ Φίλιππον 64 Possible. 


ἀναγκάσετε, οὗ μεῖζον οὐδὲν av γένοιτ᾽ ἀγαθόν, ἢ πολε- 
μήσετ᾽ ἐξ ἴσου. 
Εἰ δέ τῳ δοκεῖ ταῦτα καὶ δαπάνης μεγάλης καὶ 45 


πόνων πολλῶν καὶ πραγματείας εἶναι, καὶ The cost will 

A - be great, but 
μάλα ὀρθῶς δοκεῖ: ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν λογίζηται TA jb gust be in- 
curred. We 
cannot abana- 
μὴ ἐθέλῃ 3, εὑρήσει λυσιτελοῦν τὸ ἑκόντας ΡΨ escape. 
ποιεῖν τὰ δέοντα, εἰ μὲν γάρ ἐστί τις ἐγ- ourselves. 49 


τῇ πόλει μετὰ ταῦτα γενησόμενα ἂν ταῦτα 


γυητὴς θεῶν (οὐ γὰρ ἀνθρώπων γ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἂν γένοιτο 
ἀξιόχρεως τηλικούτου πράγματος) ds, ἂνδ ἄγηθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν 
καὶ ἅπαντα προῆσθε, οὐκ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὑμᾶς τελευτῶν 
ἐκεῖνος | ἥξει͵ αἰσχρὸν μὲν νὴ τὸν Δία καὶ πάντας τοὺς" 102 
θεοὺς καὶ ἀνάξιον ὑμῶν καὶ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων τῇ πόλει 
καὶ πεπραγμένων τοῖς προγόνοις͵ τῆς ἰδίας ἕνεκα ῥα- 
θυμίας τοὺς ἄλλους πάντας “Ελληνας εἰς δουλείαν προ- 
έσθαι, καὶ ἔγωγε αὐτὸς μὲν τεθνάναι μᾶλλον ἂν ἢ ταῦτ᾽ 
εἰρηκέναι βουλοίμην" οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις ἄλλος λέγει καὶ 
ὑμᾶς πείθει, ἔστω, μὴ ἀμύνεσθε, ἅπαντα πρόεσθε. εἰ 50 
δὲ μηδενὶϊ τοῦτο δοκεῖ, τοὐναντίον δὲ πρόισμεν ἅπαντες 
ὅτι ὅσῳ ἂν πλειόνων ἐάσωμεν ἐκεῖνον γενέσθαι κύριον, 
τοσούτῳ χαλεπωτέρῳ καὶ ἰσχυροτέρῳ χρησόμεθα ἐχθρῷ, 

1 τότε Ζ. 3 καὶ οἵη. Ζ, ὃ ἐθέλῃ ποιεῖν B.D. 4 ἐγγυητὴς 
ὑμῖν Β', Ὁ. ὅδ ἐὰν D. 5 τοὺς οι. D. ἷ μηδὲ δοκεῖ Ζ. 
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ποῖ ἀναδυόμεθα ἣ τί μέλλομεν; ἢ πότε ὦ ἄνδρες 
51 A@nvaio τὰ δέοντα ποιεῖν ἐθελήσομεν; ὅταν νὴ Δί᾽ 
And the sooner ἀναγκαῖον" ἥ. ἀλλ᾽ ἣν μὲν dy τις ἐλευθέρων 
we doit τὲ ἀνθρώπων ἀνάγκην εἴποι, οὐ μόνον ἤδη 
ῥέε: πάρεστιν ἀλλὰ καὶ πάλαι παρελήλυθε" τὴν 
δὲ τῶν δούλων ἀπεύχεσθαι δεῖ, διαφέρει δὲ τί; ὅτι 
ἐστὶν ἐλευθέρῳ μὲν ἀνθρώπῳ μεγίστη ἀνάγκη ἡ ὑπὲρ 
τῶν γιγνομένων αἰσχύνη, καὶ μείζω ταύτης οὐκ οἶδ᾽ 
ἥντιν᾽ ἂν εἴποιμεν" δούλῳ δὲ πληγαὶ καὶ ὁ τοῦ σώματος 
αἰκισμός, ἃ μήτε γένοιτ᾽ οὔτε λέγειν ἄξιον, 
2 Πάντα τοίνυν τἄλλ᾽ εἰπὼν ἂν ἡδέως, καὶ δείξας ὃν 
Peace isabless. TPOTov ὑμᾶς ἔνιοι καταπολιτεύονται, τὰ 
ingandthebur- μὲν ἄλλᾳ ἐάσω" GAN ἐπειδάν τι τῶν πρὸς 


dens of war , , 
arcentolerable. Φίλιππον ἐμπέσῃ, εὐθὺς ἀναστάς τις λέγει 


Yes! but ; on ἣ man 
what if peace τὸ τὴν εἰρήνην ἄγειν ὡς ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ 
brings yet , , e , ἣ 
more inioler- τρέφειν δύναμιν μεγάλην ὡς χαλεπόν, καὶ 

- 9 , > 

able burdens? διαρπάζειν τινὲς τὰ χρήματα βούλονται 
καὶ τοιούτους λόγους, ἐξ ὧν ἀναβάλλουσι μὲν ὑμᾶς, ἡσυ- 
53 χίαν δὲ ποιοῦσιν ἐκείνῳ πράττειν ὅ τι βούλεται. ἐκ δὲ 
108 τούτων περιγίγνεται ὑμῖν μὲν | ἡ σχολὴ καὶ τὸ μηδὲν 
ἤδη ποιεῖν͵, ἃ δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως μή ποθ᾽ ἡγήσεσθε“ ἐπὶ πολλῷ 
γεγενῆσθαι, τούτοις δὲ αἱ χάριτες καὶ ὁ μισθὸς ὁ τούτων. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ οἷμαιδ τὴν μὲν εἰρήνην ἄγειν οὐχ ὑμᾶς δεῖν πείθειν, 
οἱ πεπεισμένοι κάθησθε͵ ἀλλὰ τὸν τὰ τοῦ πολέμου πράτ- 
ἀνάγκη τις # Β'. Ὁ. 2 δήπον μὴ γενέσθαι δεῖ Β1. Ζ. D. 

* εἴσοι τις Β'. D. 4 ἡγήσησθε Β". Ὁ. 5 οἴομαι 1). 


τω oo 


— πὶ 
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tovra’ ἂν γὰρ ἐκεῖνος πεισθῇ, τά γ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἕτοιμα] 54 
ὑπάρχει" νομίζειν δ᾽ εἶναι χαλεπὰ οὐχ ὅσ᾽ ἂν εἰς σω- 
τηρίαν δαπανῶμεν,͵ ἀλλ᾽ ἃ πεισόμεθα ἂν ταῦτα μὴ 
ἐθέλωμεν ποιεῖν: καὶ τὸ διαρπασθήσεσθαι 3 τὰ χρήματα 
τῷ φυλακὴν εἰπεῖν, δι’ ἧς σωθήσεται, κωλύειν, οὐχὶ 
τῷ τοῦ συμφέροντος ἀφεστάναι" καίτοι ἔγωγ᾽ ἀγανακτῶ 55 
καὶ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι εἰ τὰ μὲν χρή- 
ματα λυπεῖ τινὰς ὑμῶν εἰ διαρπασθήσεται, ἃ καὶ φυ- 
λάττειν καὶ κολάζειν τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐστί, τὴν 
δὲ Ελλάδα πᾶσανϑ οὑτωσὶ Φίλιππος ἐφεξῆς ἁρπάξων οὐ 
λυπεῖ, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἁρπάζων. 

Ti wor οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ αἴτιον ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοῦ 56 


τὸν μὲν οὕτω φανερῶς στρατεύοντα, ἀδι- Noone pro- 
poses war 
against Philip, 
τούτων πώποτ᾽ * εἰπεῖν ὡς πόλεμον ποιεῖ, τοὺς 170% fear of 
your indigna- 
: 9 y ~ Υ 
ιδὲ μὴ ἐπιτρέπειν μηδὲ προΐεσθαι ταῦτα συμ- tion. 


κοῦντα, πόλεις καταλαμβάνοντα, μηδένα 


| βουλεύοντας͵ τούτους τὸν πόλεμον ποιεῖν αἰτιᾶσθαι ; ἐγὼ 

διδάξω" ὅτι τὴν ὀργὴν ἣν εἰκός ἐστι γενέσθαι παρ᾽ ὑμῶν" 57 
ἄν τι λυπῆσθε τῷ πολέμῳ, εἰς τοὺς ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν λέγοντας 
τὰ βέλτιστα τρέψαι βούλονται, ἵνα τούτους κρίνητε, μὴ 
Φίλιππον ἀμύνησθε, καὶ κατηγορῶσιν αὐτοί, μὴ δίκην 
δῶσιν ὧν ποιοῦσι νῦν. τοῦτ᾽ αὐτοῖς δύναται τὸ λέγειν ὡς 
ἄρα βούλονται πόλεμόν τινες ποιῆσαι wap ὑμῖν, καὶ 
περὶ τούτου ἡ διαδικασία αὕτη ἐστίν. ἐγὼ δ᾽ | οἶδα 104 

1 ἕτοιμα om. D. ὑπάρχειν Ζ. 3 διαρπασθήσεται Bt, D. 

δ᾽ πᾶσαν ἐφεξῆς οὕτωσι B'. Ὁ. * πώποτε τούτων Β΄. ὃ ὑμῖν Ζ. 

Ε 
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58 ἀκριβῶς ὅτι ov γράψαντος ᾿Αθηναίων οὐδενὸς ῖ πόλεμον 


καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ Φίλιππος ἔχει τῶν τῆς πόλεως καὶ νῦν 
εἰς Καρδίαν πέπομφε βοήθειαν. εἰ μέντοι βουλόμεθ' 
ἡμεῖς μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι πολεμεῖν αὐτὸν ἡμῖν, ἀνοητό- 


Vet, how can Τᾶτος πάντων ἂν εἴη τῶν ὄντων ἀνθρώπων 
the present 


pr ’ a> 3 2 3. λ᾽ 2 29 9 
59 sate of affairs εἰ TOUT ἐξελέγχοι. ἀλλ ἐπειδὰν ἐπ᾿ αὐτοὺς 


60 


61 


be called peace? ἡμᾶς ἴῃ τί φήσομεν : ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ οὐ 
πολεμεῖν3, ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ ᾿᾽Ωρείταις τῶν στρατιωτῶν ὄντων 
ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ, οὐδὲ Φεραίοις πρότερον, πρὸς τὰ τείχη 
προσβάλλων αὐτῶν, οὐδ᾽ ᾿Ολυνθίοις ἐξ ἀρχῆς, ἕως ἐν 
αὐτῇ τῇ χώρᾳ τὸ στράτευμα παρῆν ἔχων. ἣ καὶ τότε 
τοὺς ἀμύνεσθαι κελεύοντας πόλεμον ποιεῖν φήσομεν ; 
οὐκοῦν ὑπόλοιπον δουλεύειν" οὐ γὰρ ἄλλο γ᾽ οὐδέν ἐστι 
μεταξὺ τοῦ pyr ἀμύνεσθαι μήτ' ἄγειν ἡσυχίαν ἐᾶσθαι. 


)Ὶ 3 ε ~ a“ 4 
καὶ ν ovy ὑπὲρ τῶν ἴσων ὑμῖν τε καὶ 
“417, εὖό ἐ0 watt B ὴ Χ p B 


for the slavery τοῖς ἄλλοις ἔσθ᾽ ὁ κίνδυνος" οὐ γὰρ ὑφ᾽ 


which Phils A 
will impose a αὑτῷ τὴν πόλιν ποιήσασθαι βούλεται Pi- 


us? λιππος, GAN ὅλως ἀνελεῖν. οἶδε yap ἀκρι- 
βῶς ὅτι δουλεύειν μὲν ὑμεῖς οὔτ᾽ ἐθελήσετε οὔτ᾽, ἂν 
ἐθελήσητε, ἐπιστήσεσθε (ἄρχειν γὰρ εἰώθατε), πράγ- 
ματα δ᾽ αὐτῷ παρασχεῖν, ἂν καιρὸν λάβητε, πλείω 
τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων δυνήσεσθε. 
‘Qs οὖν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐσχάτων ὄντος τοῦ ἀγῶνος προσ- 
ἥκει οὕτω γιγνώσκειν, καὶ τοὺς πεπρακότας αὑτοὺς 
1 οὐδενός πω Ζ. Ὦ. | 3 πολεμεῖν ἡμῖν B?. 
ὃ πρὶν ἣ πρὸς τὰ τείχη προσβαλεῖν Bi. 4 ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων Β". Ὁ. 
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3 ? ~ A 3 3 
ἐκείνῳ μισεῖν καὶ ἀποτυμπανίσαι' οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν, 
οὐκ ἔστι τῶν ἔξω τῆς πόλεως ἐχθρῶν κρα- We must listen 


to mo argu- 
ments tn his 


κολάσητ᾽ ἐχθρούς". πόθεν οἴεσθε viv αὐτὸν favour. 862 
ὑβρίζειν | ὑμᾶς (οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ ποιεῖν ἢ 105 
τοῦτο) καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους εὖ ποιοῦντα, εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο, 


Thoat, πρὶν ἂν τοὺς ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ πόλει 


ἐξαπατᾶν, ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἀπειλεῖν ἤδη ; οἷον Θετ- εἴ; bas ae- 
ceived every 
one with bribes 


παροῦσαν δουλείαν" οὐδ᾽ dv εἰπεῖν δύναιτ᾽ “54 promises ; 


ταλοὺς πολλὰ δοὺς ἐπηγάγετο εἰς τὴν νῦν 


οὐδεὶς ὅσα τοὺς ταλαιπώρους ᾿Ολυνθίους πρότερον δοὺς 
Ποτίδαιαν ἐξηπάτησε καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἕτερα: Θηβαίους τὰ 68 
νῦν ὑπάγει" τὴν Βοιωτίαν αὐτοῖς παραδοὺς καὶ ἀπταλλά- | 
fas πολέμου πολλοῦ καὶ χαλεποῦ" ὥστε καρπωσάμενοί 
τινα ἕκαστοι τούτων πλεονεξίαν οἱ μὲν ἤδη πεπόνθασιν 
ἃ δὴ πάντες ἴσασιν, οἱ δ᾽ ὅτανϑ ποτὲ συμβῇ πείσονται. 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ὧν μὲν ἀπεστέρησθε, σιωπῶ: ἀλλ᾽ tut you he 
ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ τὴν εἰρήνην ποιήσασθαι πόσα openty robs be- 
cause he has 


ἐξηπάτησθε, πόσων ἀπεστέρησθε. οὐχὶ friends among 64 
Φωκέας, οὐ Πύλας, οὐχὶ τὰ ἐπὶ Θράκης, Jue 

Δορίσκον, Zéppiov, τὸν Κερσοβλέπτην αὐτόν ; οὐ viv 
τὴν πόλιν τὴν Καρδιανῶν ἔχει καὶ ὁμολογεῖ. τί mor 
οὖν ἐκείνως τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ὑμῖν 
προσφέρεται : ὅτι ἐν μόνῃ τῶν πασῶν πόλεων τῇ “ὑμετέ. 


1 Add. ὑπηρετοῦντας ἐκείνῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη τούτοις ὥσπερ προβόλοις 
προσπταίοντες ὑστερίζειν ἐκείνων BY. D, 
3. ὑπάγεται ΒΒ". ὃ ὅ τι ἂν Bi. Ὁ. 4 ἡμετέρᾳ Ζ. 
F 2 
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pg ἄδεια ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν λέγειν δέδοται, καὶ λαβόντα 
χρήματ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀσφαλές ἐστι λέγειν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, κἂν ἀφῃ- 

65 ρημένοι τὰ ὑμέτερα αὐτῶν ἦτε. οὐκ ἦν ἀσφαλὲς λέγειν ἐν 
᾿Ολύνθῳ τὰ Φιλίππου μὴ συνευπεπονθότων. τῶν πολλῶν 
᾿Ολυνθίων τῷ Ποτίδαιαν καρποῦσθαι" οὐκ ἦν ἀσφαλὲς 
λέγειν ἐν Θετταλίᾳ τὰ Φιλίππου μὴ συνευπεπονθότος 
τοῦ πλήθους τοῦ Θετταλῶν τῷ τοὺς τυράννους ἐκβαλεῖν 
Φίλιππον αὐτοῖς καὶ τὴν πυλαίαν ἀποδοῦναι’ οὐκ ἦν 

ἐν Θήβαις ἀσφαλές, πρὶν τὴν Βοιωτίαν ἀπέδωκε καὶ 
106 τοὺς Φωκέας ἀνεῖλεν. | ἄλλ᾽ ᾿Αθήνησιν οὐ μόνον ᾿Αμ- 


Among you φίπολιν καὶ τὴν Καρδιανῶν χώραν ἀπε- 
only can his 
cause be openly 


pleaded. ῥρντος ὑμῖν ἐπιτείχισμα τὴν Εὔβοιαν καὶ 


στερηκότος Φιλίππου, ἀλλὰ καὶ κατασκευά- 


νῦν ἐπὶ Βυζάντιον παριόντος ἀσφαλές ἐστι λέγειν ὑπὲρ 
Φιλίππου. τοιγάρτοιΞ τούτων μὲν ἐκ πτωχῶν ἔνιοι ταχὺ 
πλούσιοι γίγνονταιϑ καὶ ἐξ ἀνωνύμων καὶ ἀδόξων ἔνδο- 
ἔοι καὶ γνώριμοι, ὑμεῖς δὲ τοὐναντίον ἐκ μὲν ἐνδόξων 
ἄδοξοι ἐκ δ᾽ εὐπόρων ἄποροι: πόλεως γὰρ ἔγωγε πλοῦ- 
τον ἡγοῦμαι συμμάχους πίστιν εὔνοιαν, ὧν ἁπάντων" 
7 _ . ἔσθ᾽ ὑμεῖς ἄποροι. ἐκ δὲ τοῦ τούτων ὀλι- 
Hence private, ν νυ on . , 
_menare γώρως ἔχειν καὶ ἐᾶν ταῦτα φέρεσθαι ὁ μὲν 
wealthy, but x pare ἢ 2 ἃ 2 a 
the city is no εὐδαίμων Kal μέγας καὶ φοβερὸς πᾶσιν 
longer apower. “ Errno. καὶ βαρβάροις, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἔρημοι καὶ 
ταπεινοί, τῇ μὲν τῶν ὠνίων ἀφθονίᾳ λαμπροί, τῇ δ᾽ ὧν 
1 σὺν εὖ πεπονθότων D., et sic infra. 2 καὶ γάρ τοι 1). 
8. γέγονασι ΒἾ. D. 4 πάντων D. == © ὑμᾶς ἔχειν Β'. Ὦ. 
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προσῆκε παρασκευῇ καταγέλαστοι. οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρό- 
πον περί θ᾽ ὑμῶν καὶ περὶ αὑτῶν ἐνίους τῶν λεγόντων ὁρῶ 
βουλευομένους" ὑμᾶς μὲν γὰρ ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν φασὶ δεῖν, 
κἄν τις ὑμᾶς ἀδικῇ, αὐτοὶ δ᾽ οὐ δύνανται wap ὑμῖν 
ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν οὐδενὸς αὐτοὺς ἀδικοῦντος. 
Εἶτά φησιν ὃς ἂν τύχῃ παρελθὼν ‘od γὰρ ἐθέλεις 68 
γράφειν οὐδὲ κινδυνεύειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄτολμος εἶ 


᾿ τς Iam told that 
Kai μαλακός. ἐγὼ δὲ θρασὺς μὲν καὶ Tam a coward, 


et I have the 
βδελυρὸς Kai ἀναιδὴς οὔτ᾽ εἰμὶ μήτε ye- vourage to tell 
the truth, 
νοίμην, ἀνδρειότερον μέντοι πολλῷ πάνυ 
τῶν ἰταμῶς πολιτευομένων παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐμαυτὸν ἡγοῦμαι. 
ὅστις μὲν γὰρ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι παριδὼν ἃ συνοίσει 69 
τῇ πόλει, κρίνει δημεύει δίδωσι κατηγορεῖ; οὐδεμιᾷ 
-ὔἅ 3 3 ? ~ 3 b ΝΜ > 9 “- ς ~ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἀνδρείᾳ ποιεῖ, ἀλλ’ ἔχων ἐνέχυρον τῆς αὑτοῦ 
σωτηρίας τὸ πρὸς χάριν ὑμῖν λέγειν καὶ | πολιτεύεσθαι 101 
ἀσφαλῶς θρασύς ἐστιν" ὅστις δ᾽ ὑπὲρ τοῦ βελτίστου 
πολλὰ τοῖς ὑμετέροις ἐναντιοῦται βουλήμασι, καὶ μηδὲν 
λέγει πρὸς χάριν ἀλλὰ τὸ βέλτιστον ἀεί, καὶ τὴν 
τοιαύτην πολιτείαν προαιρεῖται ἐν ἦ πλειόνων ἡ τύχη 
κυρία γίγνεται ἣ οἱ λογισμοί, τούτων δ᾽ 


and brave your 
ἀμφοτέρων ἑαυτὸν ὑπεύθυνον ὑμῖν παρέχει, resentment, 
ch ts the 
οὗτός ἐστ᾽ ἀνδρεῖος, καὶ Χρήσιμος! πολίτης truest form of 70 
patriotism. 


ὁ τοιοῦτός ἐστιν, οὐχ οἱ τῆς παρ᾽ ἡμέραν 
χάριτος τὰ μέγιστα τῆς πόλεως. ἀπολωλεκότες, ods ἐγὼ 
τοσούτον δέω ζηλοῦν ἢ νομίζειν ἀξίους πολίτας τῆς 


1 χρήσιμός γε B'. D. 
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πόλεως εἶναι, ὥστ᾽ εἴ τις ἔροιτό με “εἶπέ μοι, σὺ δὲϊ τί 
τὴν πόλιν ἡμῖν ἀγαθὸν πεποίηκας ;᾿ ἔχων ὦ ἄνδρες 
᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ τριηραρχίας εἰπεῖν καὶ χορηγίας καὶ 
χρημάτων εἰσφορὰς καὶ λύσεις αἰχμαλώτων καὶ 
τοιαύτας ἄλλας φιλανθρωπίας, οὐδὲν ἂν τούτων εἴς 
71 ποιμι, ἀλλ' ὅτι τῶν τοιούτων πολιτευμάτων οὐδὲν 
πολιτεύομαι, ἀλλὰ δυνάμενος ἂν ἴσως, ὥσπερ καὶ ἕτε- 
pot’, κατηγορεῖν καὶ χαρίζεσθαι καὶ δημεύειν καὶ τἄλλ᾽ ἃ 
ποιοῦσιν οὗτοι ποιεῖν, οὐδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ v4 τούτων πώποτ᾽ ἐμαυ- 
τὸν ἔταξα οὐδὲ προήχθην οὔθ᾽ ὑπὸ κέρδους οὔθ᾽ ὑπὸ 
φιλοτιμίας, ἀλλὰ διαμένω λέγων ἐξ ὧν ἐγὼ μὲν πολλῶν 
Ican claim to ἐλάττων εἰμὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὑμεῖς δέ, εἰ πεί- 
fave Spoke ἡ, ,σθξδ μοι, μείζους ἂν εἴητε' οὕτω yd 
Jor your ad- μοι, μείζους ῆ γάρ 
72 ὅρα ἴσως ἀνεπίφθονον εἰπεῖν. οὐδ᾽ ἔμοιγε" δοκεῖ 
myown. δικαίου τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι πολίτου, τοιαῦτα πολι- 
τεύμαθ᾽ εὑρίσκειν ἐξ ὧν ἐγὼ μὲν πρῶτος ὑμῶν ἔσομαι 
εὐθέως, ὑμεῖς δὲ τῶν ἄλλων ὕστατοι: ἀλλὰ συναυξά- 
γεσθαι δεῖ τὴν πόλιν τοῖς τῶν ἀγαθῶν πολιτῶν πολι- 
τεύμασι͵ καὶ τὸ βέλτιστον ἀεί, μὴ τὸ ῥᾷστον ἅπαντας 
108 λέγειν' ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνο μὲν γὰρ ἡ | φύσις αὐτὴ βαδιεῖται, 
ἐπὶ τοῦτο δὲ τῷ λόγῳ δεῖ προάγεσθαι διδάσκοντα τὸ 
ἀγαθὸν πολίτην. 
138 ᾿Πδη τοίνυν τινὸς ἤκουσα τοιοῦτόν τι λέγοντος, ὡς 
ἄρα ἐγὼ λέγω μὲν ἀεὶ τὰ βέλτιστα, ἔστι δ᾽ οὐδὲν 
1 δὲ δὴ Β'. D. 2 ἡμῶν Β΄. Ὁ. 8 καὶ κατ, Ζ. 
4 ἐφ᾽ ἑνὶ Β΄. Ὁ. δ πείθεσθέ Ζ. 5 οὐδέ γ᾽ ἐμοὶ 1). 
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ἀλλ᾽ 4 λόγοι τὰ wap ἐμοῦ, δεῖ δ᾽ ἔργων τῇ πόλει Kai 
πράξεως τινός, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὡς ἔχω περὶ τούτων, Tam told: You 
λέξω πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ οὐκ ἀποκρύψομαι. speak, but you 
οὐδ᾽ εἶναι νομίζω τοῦ συμβουλεύοντος ὑμν “Γ΄ a. 
ἔργον οὐδὲν πλὴν εἰπεῖν τὰ βέλτιστα, καὶ τοῦθ᾽ ὅτι 
τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον, ῥᾳδίως οἶμαι δείξειν. ἴστε γὰρ 74 
δήπου τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι Τιμόθεός ποτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἐν ὑμῖν ἐδημη- 
γόρησεν ds δεῖ βοηθεῖν καὶ τοὺς Εὐβοέας σώζειν, ὅτε 
Θηβαῖοι κατεδουλοῦντο αὐτούς, καὶ λέγων εἶπεν οὕτω 
ur « εἶπέ pot, βουλεύεσθε᾽ ἔφη : or To whick I 

alovs ἔχοντες ἐν νήσῳ, τί χρήσεσθε Kal reply: Speech, 
τί δεῖ τοῖν 3 οὐκ ἐμπλήσετε a“ θάλατταν required fom 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τριήρων ; οὐκ dva- the politician. 
στάντες ἤδη πορεύσεσθε εἰς τὸν Πειραιᾶ ; οὐ καθέλξετε 
τὰς vais; οὐκοῦν εἶπε μὲν ταῦτα ὁ Τιμόθεος, ἐποιή- 75 
σατε δ᾽ ὑμεῖς" ἐκ δὲ τούτων ἀμφοτέρων τὸ πρᾶγμα 
ἐπράχθη. εἰ δ᾽ ὁ μὲν εἶπεν ds οἷόν τε τὰ ἄριστα, 
ὥσπερ εἶπεν, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἀπερρᾳθυμήσατε καὶ μηδὲν ὑπη- 
κούσατε͵ dp’ ὧν ἦν γεγονός τι τῶν τότε συμβάντων τῇ 
πόλει : οὐχ οἷόν τε. οὕτω τοίνυν καὶ WEP? Arison vests 
ὧν ἂν ἐ ἐγὼ λέγωϊ, τὰ μὲν ἔργα παρ ὑμῶν WA you. 
αὐτῶν φητεῖτε, τὰ δὲ βέλτιστα ἐπιστήμῃ λέγειν παρὰ 
τοῦ παριόντος. 

Εν κεφαλαίῳ δ᾽ ἃ λέγω φράσας καταβῆναι βούλο- 76 
μαι. χρήματα εἰσφέρειν φημὶ δεῖν, τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν 

2 yuri καὶ περὶ ὧν ἂν ὁ δεῖνα εἴπῃ Β΄. Ὦ. 
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109 δύναμιν συνέχειν, ἐπανορθοῦντας | εἴ τι δοκεῖ μὴ καλῶς 
ΝΨ 3 , 

| ἔχειν ols! ἄν τις αἰτιάσηται τὸ ὅλον 

We must rouse ΧΡ’ μὴ , , > 7 . 

ourseluesand Καταλύοντας" πρέσβεις ἐκπέμπειν πανταχοῖ 


won demons τοὺς διδάξοντας νουθετήσοντας πράξον- 

or αἰὲν lost. ας 2, παρὰ πάντα ταῦτα τοὺς ἐπὶ τοῖς 
πράγμασι δωροδοκοῦντας κολάζειν καὶ μισεῖν πανταχοῦ, 
iv’ οἱ μέτριοι καὶ δικαίους ἑαυτοὺς * παρέχοντες εὖ βεβου- 

77 λεῦσθαι δοκῶσι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ ἑαυτοῖς. ἂν οὕτω 
τοῖς πράγμασι χρῆσθε καὶ παύσησθε ὀλιγωροῦντες 
ἁπάντων, ἴσως ἄν, ἴσως καὶ νῦν ἔτι βελτίω γένοιτο. εἰ 
μέντοι καθεδεῖσθε ἄχρι τοῦ θορυβῆσαι καὶ ἐπαινέσαι 
σπουδάζοντες, ἐὰν δὲ δέῃ τι ποιεῖν ἀναδυόμενοι, οὐχ ὁρῶ 
λόγον ὅστις ἄνευ τοῦ ποιεῖν ὑμᾶς ἃ προσήκει δυνήσεται 
τὴν πόλιν σῶσαι. 


1 ὅσος Z.D. Ὲ6᾽3 ὅσαδν δύνωνται τῇ πόλει Bi, D. 


3 4 


ἀεὶ καὶ πανταχοῦ B*, αὑτοὺς D. 


peor 


KATA ΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΥ Γ 


| ΠΟΛΛΩΝ & ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι λόγων γιγνομένων 110 
ὀλίγου δεῖν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἐκκλησίαν περὶ Our discuse 
ὧν Φίλιππος, ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὴν εἰρήνην ἐποιήσατο, ea lhe a 
οὐ μόνον ὑμᾶς ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους cad Yishonesty 
ἀδικεῖ, καὶ πάντων οἶδ᾽ ὅτι φησάντων y 9 speakers. 
ἄν, εἰ καὶ μὴ ποιοῦσι τοῦτο, καὶ λέγειν δεῖν καὶ πράτ- 
τειν ὅπως ἐκεῖνος παύσεται τῆς ὕβρεως καὶ δίκην δώσει, 
εἰς τοῦθ᾽ ὑπηγμένα πάντα τὰ πράγματα καὶ προειμένα 
ὁρῶ ὥστε δέδοικα μὴ βλάσφημον μὲν εἰπεῖν ἀληθὲς δ᾽ 
ἢ εἰ καὶ λέγειν ἅπαντες ἐβούλοντο οἱ παριόντες καὶ 
χειροτονεῖν ὑμεῖς ἐξ ὧν ὡς φαυλότατ᾽ ἔμελλε τὰ πράγ- 
pal ἕξειν, οὐκ ἂν ἡγοῦμαι δύνασθαι χεῖρον ἢ νῦν 
διατεθῆναιξ, πολλὰ μὲν οὖν ἴσως ἐστὶν αἴτια τούτωνϑ, 2 
καὶ οὐ map ἕν οὐδὲ δύο εἰς τοῦτο τὰ πράγματα ἀφῖκται, 
μάλιστα δ᾽, ἄνπερ ἐξετάζητε ὀρθῶς, εὑρήσετε διὰ τοὺς 
χαρίξεσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ τὰ βέλτιστα λέγειν προαιρου- 
᾿ μένους, ὧν τινὲς μὲν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐν οἷς εὐδοκι- 
μοῦσιν αὐτοὶ καὶ δύνανται, ταῦτα φυλάττοντες οὐδεμίαν 
περὶ τῶν μελλόντων πρόνοιαν ἔχουσιν 3, ἕτεροι δὲ τοὺς 

1 τοὺς ἄλλους Ἕλληνας Β΄. Ὁ. , 3 αὐτὰ διατεθῆναι Β 1. 


8 τοῦ ταῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχειν Β!}, D. 


4 Post ἔχουσιν add. οὐκοῦν οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς οἴονται δεῖν ἔχειν BY. D. 
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ἐπὶ τοῖς πράγμασιν ὄντας αἰτιώμενοι καὶ διαβάλλοντες 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο ποιοῦσιν ἣ ὅπως ἡ μὲν! πόλις αὐτὴ παρ᾽ 
111 αὑτῆς δίκην | λήψεται καὶ περὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔσται, Φιλίππῳ 
δ᾽ ἐξέσται καὶ λέγειν καὶ πράττειν ὅ τι βούλεται. αἱ 

8 δὲ τοιαῦται πολιτεῖαι συνήθεις μέν εἰσιν ὑμῖν, αἴτιαι 
δὲ τῶν κακῶν. ἀξιῶ δ᾽ & ἄνδρες᾽ Αθηναῖοι, ἐάν“ τι τῶν 
ἀληθῶν μετὰ παρρησίας λέγω, μηδεμίαν μοι διὰ τοῦτο 
παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ὀργὴν γενέσθαι. σκοπεῖτε γὰρ 


There ἐς need α a 
of plain Ol. ὑμεῖς τὴν παρρησίαν ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν 


ρας, ἄλλων οὕτω κοινὴν οἴεσθε δεῖν εἶναι πᾶσι 
allow every- “o 2 a a ~ as " 
where butin TOS ἐν τῇ πόλει ὥστε καὶ τοῖς ξένοις καὶ 
public discus- τοῖς δούλοις αὐτῆς μεταδεδώκατε, καὶ 
52075. : . 


πολλοὺς ἄν tis οἰκέτας ἴδοι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
μετὰ πλείονος ἐξουσίας ὅ τι βούλονται λέγοντας 
ἢ πολίτας ἐν ἐνίαις τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ 
4 συμβουλεύειν παντάπασιν ἐξεληλάκατε. εἶθ᾽ ὑμῖν 
συμβέβηκεν ἐκ τούτου ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τρυ- 


φᾶν καὶ κολακεύεσθαι πάντα πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἀκούουσιν, 


ἐν δὲ τοῖς πράγμασι καὶ τοῖς γιγνομένοις περὶ τῶν 
ἐσχάτων ἤδη κινδυνεύειν. εἰ μὲν οὖν καὶ νῦν 


οὕτω διάκεισθε, οὐκ ἔχω τί λέγω" εἰ δ᾽ ἃ συμφέρει. 


χωρὶς κολακείας ἐθελήσετε ἀκούειν, ἕτοιμος λέγειν" καὶ 
γὰρ εἰ πάνυ φαύλως τὰ πράγματα ἔχει καὶ πολλὰ 


1 μὲν om. Ζ. 2 αὐτὴ om. Ζ. 


8. αἴτιαι δὲ τῆς ταραχῆς καὶ τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων Β". D. 
ὁ ἂν Ὁ. 
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mpocirat, ὅμως ἔστιν, ἐὰν ὑμεῖς τὰ δέοντα ποιεῖν 
βούλησθ᾽, ἔτι πάντα ταῦτα ἐπανορθώσασθαι. καὶ παρά- 5 
δοξον μὲν ἴσως ἐστὶν ὃ μέλλω λέγειν, ἀληθὲς δέ τὸ 
χείριστον ἐν τοῖς παρεληλυθόσι, τοῦτο πρὸς τὰ μέλ- 
λοντὰ βέλτιστον ὑπάρχει. τί οὖν ἐστὶ ! 
τοῦτο; ὅτι οὔτε μικρὸν οὔτε μέγα οὐδὲν are due to our 
τῶν δεόντων ποιούντων ὑμῶν κακῶς τὰ tndolence. 
πράγματα ἔχει, ἐπεί τοι, εἰ πάνθ᾽ ἃ προσῆκε | πρατ- 112 
τόντων οὕτω διέκειτο, οὐδ᾽ av ἐλπὶς ἦν αὐτὰ γενέσθαι 
᾿βελτίω. νῦν δὲ τῆς μὲν ῥᾳθυμίας τῆς ὑμετέρας καὶ 
τῆς ἀμελείας κεκράτηκε Φίλιππος, τῆς πόλεως δ' 
οὐ κεκράτηκεν' οὐδ᾽ ἥττησθε ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ κεκί- 
ynobe, 

‘Ei μὲν οὖν ἅπαντες ὡμολογοῦμεν Φίλιππον τῇ πόλει 6 
πολεμεῖν καὶ τὴν εἰρήνην παραβαίνειν, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἔδει 
τὸν παριόντα λέγειν καὶ συμβουλεύειν ἣ Peace, such 
ὅπως ἀσφαλέστατα καὶ ῥᾷστα αὐτὸν ἀμυ- as ours, is no 
νούμεθα' ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὕτως ἀτόπως ἔνιοι panied 
διάκεινται ὥστε πόλεις καταλαμβάνοντος Νὰ 
ἐκείνου καὶ πολλὰ τῶν ὑμετέρων ἔχοντος αἐξγαπάξεε- 
καὶ πάντας ἀνθρώπους ἀδικοῦντος ἀνέ- 
χέσθαι τινῶν ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις λεγόντων πολλάκις 
ὡς ἡμῶν τινές εἰσιν οἱ ποιοῦντες τὸν πόλεμον, ἀνάγκη 
φυλάττεσθαι καὶ διορθοῦσθαι περὶ τούτον: ἔστι γὰρ Ὶ 
δέος μή ποθ᾽ ds ἀμυνούμεθα γράψας τις καὶ συμβου- 


1 §§ 6, 7 om. Z. 
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λεύσας εἰς τὴν αἰτίαν ἐμπέσῃ τοῦ πεποιηκέναι τὸν 
πόλεμον, ἐγὼ δὴ τοῦτο πρῶτον ἁπάντων λέγω καὶ 
διορίζομαι, εἰ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστὶ τὸ βουλεύεσθαι. περὶ τοῦ 
8 πότερον εἰρήνην ἄγειν ἣ πολεμεῖν δεῖ. εἰ μὲν οὖν 
ἔξεστιν εἰρήνην ἄγειν τῇ πόλει καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν “ἐστὶ 
τοῦτο, ἵν᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἄρξωμαι, φημὶ ἔγωγε ἄγειν ἡμᾶς 
δεῖν, καὶ τὸν ταῦτα λέγοντα γράφειν καὶ πράττειν καὶ 
μὴ φενακίζειν ἀξιῶ" εἰ δ᾽ ἕτερος τὰ ὅπλα ἐν ταῖς 
χερσὶν ἔχων καὶ δύναμιν πολλὴν περὶ αὑτὸν τοὔνομα 
μὲν τὸ τῆς εἰρήνης ὑμῖν προβάλλει, τοῖς δ᾽ ἔργοις 
αὐτὸς τοῖς τοῦ πολέμου χρῆται, τί λοιπὸν ἄλλο πλὴν 
ἀμύνεσθαι; φάσκειν δὲ εἰρήνην ἄγειν εἰ βούλεσθε, 
9 ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνος, οὐ διαφέῤομαι. εἰ δέ | τις ταύτην εἰρήνην 
118 ὑπολαμβάνει ἐξ ἧς ἐκεῖνος πάντα τἄλλα λαβὼν ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς ἥξει͵ πρῶτον μὲν μαίνεται, ἔπειτα ἐκείνῳ παρ᾽ 
ὑμῶν, οὐχ ὑμῖν wap ἐκείνον τὴν εἰρήνην λέγει: τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὃ τῶν ἀναλισκομένων χρημάτων πάντων Φίλιπ- 
πος ὠνεῖται, αὐτὸς μὲν πολεμεῖν ὑμῖν, ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν δὲ μὴ 
πολεμεῖσθαι. a 
10 Kai μὴν εἰ μέχρι τούτου περιμενοῦμεν, ἕως ἂν ἡμῖν 
Philip willnot ὁμολογήσῃ πολεμεῖν, πάντων ἐσμὲν εὐη--: 
adm sme war θέστατοι: οὐδὲ yap ἂν ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν 
from his past αὐτὴν βαδίζῃ καὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ, τοῦτ᾽ ἐρεῖ, 
conduct. εἶχερ οἷς πρὸς τοὺς ἄλλους πεποίηκε δεῖ 
11 τεκμαίρεσθαι. τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ ᾿Ολυνθίοις τετταράκοντ 


ἀπέχων τῆς πόλεως στάδια εἶπεν ὅτι δεῖ δυοῖν θάτερον, 
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ἢ κείνους: év’ Ολύνθῳ μὴ οἰκεῖν ἣ αὐτὸν ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ, 
πάντα τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον, εἴ τις αὐτὸν αἰτιάσαιτό τι 
τοιοῦτον, ἀγανακτῶν καὶ πρέσβεις πέμπων τοὺς ἀπο- 
λογησομένους" τοῦτο δ᾽ εἰς Φωκέας ὡς πρὸς συμμάχους 
ἐπορεύετο, καὶ πρέσβεις Φωκέων ἦσαν οἱ παρηκολούθουν 
αὐτῷ πορευομένῳ, καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἤριζον πολλοὶ 3 Θηβαίοις 
οὐ λυσιτελήσειν τὴν ἐκείνου πάροδον, καὶ μὴν καὶ 13 
Φερὰς πρῴην ὡς φίλος καὶ σύμμαχος εἰς Θετταλίαν 
ἐλθὼν ἔχει καταλαβών, καὶ τὰ τελευταῖα τοῖς τα- 
λαιπώροις ᾽Ωρείταις τουτοισὶ ἐπισκεψομένους ἔφη τοὺς 
στρατιώτας πεπομφέναι κατ᾽ εὔνοιαν' πυνθάνεσθαι γὰρ 
αὐτοὺς ds νοσοῦσι καὶ στασιάζουσιϑ, συμμάχων δ᾽ εἶναι 
καὶ φίλων ἀληθινῶν ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις καιροῖς παρεῖναι. 
εἶτ᾽ οἴεσθ᾽ αὐτόν, οἱ ἐποίησαν μὲν οὐδὲν ἂν κακόν, μὴ 18 
παθεῖν δ᾽ ἐφυλάξαντ᾽ | ἂν ἴσως, τούτους μὲν ἐξαπατᾶν 114 
αἱρεῖσθαι μᾶλλον 4 προλέγοντα βιάῤξεσθαι, ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἐκ 
προρρήσεως πολεμήσειν, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ἕως ἂν ἑκόντες 
ἐξαπατᾶσθε ; οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα' καὶ γὰρ ἂν ἀβελτερώ- 14 
τατος εἴη πάντων ἀνθρώπων, εἰ τῶν ἀδικουμένων ὑμῶν 
μηδὲν ἐγκαλούντων αὐτῷ͵, ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν τινὰς αἰτιω- 
μένων, ἐκεῖνος ἐκλύσας τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἔριν ὑμῶν 
καὶ φιλονεικίαν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὸν προείποι τρέπεσθαι, καὶ τῶν 
παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ μισθοφορούντων τοὺς λόγους ἀφέλοιτο, οἷς 
ἀναβάλλουσιν ὑμᾶς, λέγοντες ὡς ἐκεῖνός γε οὐ πολεμεῖ 
τῇ πόλει. 


1 ἐκείνους Ζ. Ὁ. 3 οἱ πολλοὶ Ζ.. ὃ στασιάζουσιν ἐν αὑτοῖς Β΄. D. 
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15 ᾿Αλλ’ ἔστιν, ὦ πρὸς τοῦ Διός, ὅστις εὖ φρονῶν ἐκ 
τῶν ὀνομάτων μᾶλλον ἣ τῶν πραγμάτων τὸν ἄγοντ᾽ 
But are we to εἰρήνην ἢ πολεμοῦνθ᾽ ἑαυτῷ σκέψαιτ᾽ ἄν ; 
be guaded ὃν οὐδεὶς δήπου. ὁ τοίνυν Φίλιππος ἐξ ἀρχῆς, 

than facts? ἄρτι τῆς εἰρήνης γεγονυίας, οὕπω Διοπεί- 
θους στρατηγοῦντος οὐδὲ τῶν ὄντων ἐν Χερρονήσῳ νῦν 
ἀπεσταλμένων, ΣΈέρριον] καὶ Δορίσκον κατελάμβανε καὶ 
τοὺς ἐκ Σερρίουϊ τείχους καὶ ‘lepod ὄρους στρατιώτας 
ἐξέβαλλεν, ods ὁ ὑμέτερος στρατηγὸς κατέστησενϑ. 
καίτοι ταῦτα πράττων τί ἐποίει ; εἰρήνην μὲν γὰρ 

16 ὀμωμόκει. καὶ μηδεὶς εἴπῃ, τί δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν, ἣ τί 
τούτων μέλει τῇ πόλει; εἰ μὲν γὰρ μικρὰ ταῦτας ἢ 
μηδὲν ὑμῖν αὐτῶν ἔμελεν, ἄλλος ἂν εἴη λόγος οὗτος" 
τὸ δ᾽ εὐσεβὲς καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ἄν τὶ ἐπὶ μικροῦ τις ἄν τ᾽ 
ἐπὶ μείζονος παραβαίνῃ, τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει δύναμιν. φέρε 
δὴ νῦν, ἡνίκ᾽ εἰς Χερρόνησον, ἣν βασιλεὺς καὶ πάντες 
of “Ελληνες ὑμετέραν ἐγνώκασιν εἶναι͵ ξένους εἰσπέμπει 
καὶ βοηθεῖν ὁμολογεῖ καὶ ἐπιστέλλει ταῦτα, τί ποιεῖ ; 

17 φησὶ μὲν γὰρ οὐ πολεμεῖν, ἐγὼ δὲ | τοσούτῳ" δέω ταῦτα 
All Philip's ποιοῦντα ἐκεῖνον ἄγειν ὁμολογεῖν ὃ τὴν πρὸς 

actions are suas εἰρήγην͵ ὥστε καὶ Μεγάρων ἁπτό- 


against us, +2 Ω,7, , ευά- 
eB ae is pevov καὶ ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ τυραννίδα κατασκευά 


the peace. ῥόντα καὶ νῦν ἐπὶ Θράκην παριόντα καὶ τὰ 
> 
ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ σκευωρούμενον καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα πράττει 


1 Σέρρειον----Σερρείον D, ὃ. ἔλάμβανε Ζ:. ὃ ἐγκατέστησε Β΄. Ὁ. 


4 καῦτα ἐστὶν B?, 


5 τοσούτον Ζ. 6 ὁμολογεῖν ἄγειν B*. Ὁ. 
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μετὰ τῆς δυνάμεως, ποιοῦντα λύειν φημὶ τὴν εἰρήνην 
καὶ πολεμεῖν ὑμῖν, εἰ μὴ καὶ τοὺς τὰ μηχανήματα 
ἐφιστάντας εἰρήνην ἄγειν φήσετε, ἕως ἂν αὐτὰ τοῖς 
τείχεσιν ἤδη προσάγωσιν1. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ φήσετε" ὁ γάρ, οἷς 
ἂν ἐγὼ ληφθείην, ταῦτα πράττων καὶ κατασκευαζόμενος, 
οὗτος ἐμοὶ πολεμεῖ, κἂν μήπω βάλλῃ μηδὲ τοξεύῃ. 
τίσιν οὖν ὑμεῖς κινδυνεύσαιτ᾽ ἄν, εἴ τι γένοιτο; τῷ τὸν 18 
᾿ξλλήσποντον ἀλλοτριωθῆναι3, τῷ Meydpov καὶ τῆς 
Εὐβοίας τὸν πολεμοῦνθ᾽ ὑμῖν γενέσθαι κύριον, τῷ Πε- 
λοποννησίους τἀκείνου φρονῆσαι. εἶτα τὸν τοῦτο τὸ 
μηχάνημα ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν ἱστάντα, τοῦτον εἰρήνην ἄγειν 
ἐγὼ φῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ; πολλοῦ γε καὶ dels, ως ν 222 day 19 
ἀλλ᾽ ad ἧς ἡμέρας ἀνεῖλε Poxéas, ἀπὸ hak he de- 
ταύτης ἔγωγ᾽ αὐτὸν πολεμεῖν ὁρίζομαι, Phocians, 
ὑμᾶς δέ, ἐὰν “μὲν ἀμύνησθε ἤδη, σωφρονή- ΚΑ 
σειν φημί, ἐὰν δ᾽ ἐάσητε͵ οὐδὲ τοῦθ᾽ ὅταν βού. = 
λησθε δυνήσεσθε ποιῆσαι. καὶ τοσοῦτόν γε ἀφέστηκα 
τῶν ἄλλων ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι τῶν συμβουλευόντων 
ὥστε οὐδὲ δοκεῖ μοι περὶ Χερρονήσου νῦν σκοπεῖν οὐδὲ 
Βυζαντίου, ἀλλ᾽’ ἐπαμῦναι μὲν τούτοις καὶ andaly 320 
διατηρῆσαι μή τι πάθωσιδ, βουλεύεσθαι Greece ἦς now 
μέντοι περὶ πάντων τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων ds anger. 
ἐν | κινδύνῳ μεγάλῳ καθεστώτων. βούλομαι δ᾽ εἰπεῖν 116 

1 προσαγάγωσιν Β'. Ὦ. 3 ὑμῶν ἀλλοτριωθῆναι B*. D. 

8 δέω Β', Ὁ. 4 μὲν om. Ζ. 

5 πάθωσι, καὶ τοῖς οὖσιν ἐκεῖ νῦν στρατιώταις πάνθ᾽ ὅσων ἂν δέωντα 


ἀποστεῖλαι D, 86 μεγίστῳ Β". 
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πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐξ ὧν ὑπὲρ τῶν πραγμάτων οὕτω φοβοῦμαι, 
ἵν᾿ ef! μὲν ὀρθῶς λογίζομαιϊ, μετάσχητε τῶν λογισμῶν 
καὶ πρόνοιάν τιν᾽ ὑμῶν γ᾽ αὐτῶν, εἰ μὴ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἄρα βούλεσθε, ποιήσησθε, ἂν δὲ ληρεῖν καὶ τετυφῶσθαι 
δοκῶ, μήτε νῦν μήτ᾽ αὖθις ds ὑγιαίνοντί μοι προσέχητε. 
21 "Ore μὲν δὴ μέγας ἐκ μικροῦ καὶ ταπεινοῦ τὸ Kar 
The rise ἀρχὰς Φίλιππος ηὔξηται, καὶ ἀπίστως 


of Philip η ον Ce kl 
ds due tothe Καί SCTATLACTIK@S €xovol Wpos auvuTovs ol 


ee the “Ελληνες, καὶ ὅτι πολλῷ παραδοξότερον 
Greeks, ἦν τοσοῦτον αὐτὸν ἐξ ἐκείνου γενέσθαι ἣ 
viv, 50 οὕτω πολλὰ προείληφε, καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ ὑφ᾽ 


αὑτῷ ποιήσασθαι, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν ἔχοιμι 


22 διεξελθεῖν, παραλείψω. GAN ὁρῶ συγκεχωρηκότας 


ἅπαντας. ἀνθρώπους, ap ὑμῶν ἀρξαμένους, αὐτῷ ὑπὲρ 
οὗ τὸν ἄλλον ἅπαντα χρόνον πάντες οἱ πόλεμοι 
who have γεγόνασιν οἱ ᾿ Ελληνικοΐ, τί οὖν ἐστὶ τοῦτο; 


allowed him . 

todo what Τὸ ποιεῖν ὅ τι βούλεται, καὶ καθ᾽ ἕνα 
Was nEVEr ε ‘ , \ “ A 

permite, οὑτωσὶ περικόπτειν Kal λωποδυτεῖν τῶν 

@ ΄-ὠ 

Cefore σε “Ελλήνων, καὶ καταδουλοῦσθαι τὰς πόλεις 

Oo Gréé 
93 «states. ἐπιόντα, καίτοι προστάται μὲν ὑμεῖς ἐβδο- 


μήκοντα ἔτη καὶ τρία τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων ἐγένεσθε, προσ- 
τάται δὲ τριάκοντα évis δέοντα Λακεδαιμόνιοι" 
ἴσχυσαν δέ τι καὶ Θηβαῖοι τουτουσὶ τοὺς τελευταίους 
χρόνους μετὰ τὴν ἐν Λεύκτροις μάχην. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὔθ᾽ 


1 ἐὰν---λογίζωμαι D. 3. ὁ Φίλιππος B}, 


8 rots τελευταίους τουτουσὶ ΒἾἿ. 
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ὑμῖν οὔτε Θηβαίοις οὔτε Λακεδαιμονίοις οὐδεπώποτε ὦ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι συνεχωρήθη τοῦθ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿ Ελλήνων, 
ποιεῖν ὅ τι βούλοισθε͵ οὐδὲ πολλοῦ δεῖ, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν 34 
ὑμῖν, μᾶλλον δὲ τοῖς τότ᾽ οὖσιν ᾿Αθηναίοις, | ἐπειδή 117 
τισιν οὐ μετρίως ἐδόκουν προσφέρεσθαι, πάντες ᾧοντο 
δεῖν, καὶ οἱ μηδὲν ἐγκαλεῖν ἔχοντες αὐτοῖς, μετὰ τῶν 


᾿ἠδικημένων πολεμεῖν, καὶ πάλιν Λακεδαιμονίοις ἄρξασι 


καὶ παρελθοῦσιν εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν δυναστείαν ὑμῖν, ἐπειδὴ 
πλεονάζειν ἐπεχείρουν καὶ πέρα τοῦ μετρίου τὰ καθεστη- 
κότα ἐκίνουν, πάντες εἰς πόλεμον κατέστησαν, καὶ οἱ ᾿ 
μηδὲν ἐγκαλοῦντες αὐτοῖς, καὶ τί δεῖ τοὺς ἄλλους λέγειν; 25 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς αὐτοὶ καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, οὐδὲν ὧν εἰπεῖν. 
ἔχοντες ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὅ τι ἠδικούμεθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων͵ ὅμως 
ὑπὲρ ὧν τοὺς ἄλλους ἀδικουμένους ἑωρῶμεν, 


Y ᾿ Vet his 
πολεμεῖν φόμεθα δεῖν. καίτοι πάνθ᾽ ὅσα offences are 
: a eater than 
ἐξημάρτηται καὶ Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐν τοῖς “vance of any 
τριάκοντ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἔτεσι καὶ τοῖς ἡμετέροις να 


.3 ~ , 2 him and 
τ νοις € l 0 € , 
ρογόνοις ἐν τοῖς ἑβδομήκοντα, éhdrrovd 01% Me 


ἐστιν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὧν Φίλιππος ἐν —_greedis 
insatiable. 

τρισὶ καὶ δέκα οὐχ ὅλοις ἔτεσιν οἷς ἐπι- 
πολάζει ἠδίκηκε τοὺς "Ελληνας, μᾶλλον δὲ οὐδὲ πέμπτον] 
μέρος τούτων ἐκεῖνα3, “Ολυνθον μὲν δὴ καὶ Μεθώνην 26 
καὶ ᾿Απολλωνίαν καὶ δύο καὶ τριάκοντα πόλεις ἐπὶ 
Θράκης ἐῶ, ἃς ἁπάσας οὕτως ὠμῶς ἀνήρηκεν ὥστε 

1 πολλοστὸν Β". Ὁ, 

2 Post ἐκεῖνα add. καὶ τοῦτο ἐκ βραχέος λόγου ῥάδιον δείξαι Β ". Ὁ. 
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μηδ᾽ εἰ πώποτ᾽ φκήθησαν προσελθόντ᾽ εἶναι ῥάδιον 
εἰπεῖν' καὶ τὸ Φωκέων ἔθνος τοσοῦτον ἀνῃρημένον 
cond, ἀλλὰ Θετταλία πῶς ἔχει; οὐχὶ τὰς πολιτείας 
καὶ τὰς πόλεις αὐτῶν παρήρηται καὶ τετραρχίας 
κατέστησεν, ἵνα μὴ μόνον κατὰ πόλεις ἀλλὰ καὶ κατ᾽ 
27 ἔθνη δουλεύωσιν ; αἱ δ᾽ ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ πόλεις οὐκ ἤδη 
118 τυραννοῦνται, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν νήσῳ πλησίον | Θηβῶν 
καὶ ᾿Αθηνῶν ; οὐ διαρρήδην eis! τὰς ἐπιστολὰς γράφει 
«ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶν εἰρήνη πρὸς τοὺς ἀκούειν ἐμοῦ βουλο- 
μένους ;’ καὶ οὐ γράφει μὲν ταῦτα, τοῖς δ᾽ ἔργοις οὐ 
ποιεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ᾿Ελλήσποντον οἴχεται, πρότερον ἧκεν 
ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αμβρακίαν, Ἦλιν ἔχει τηλικαύτην πόλιν ἐν Πελο- 
ποννήσῳ, Meydpos ἐπεβούλευσε πρῴην, οὔθ᾽ ἡ ᾿Ελλὰς 
οὔθ᾽ ἡ βάρβαρος τὴν πλεονεξίαν χωρεῖ τἀνθρώπου. 
48 καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὁρῶντες οἱ “EXAnves ἅπαντες καὶ ἀκούοντες 
οὐ πέμπομεν πρέσβεις περὶ τούτων πρὸς ἀλλήλους καὶ 
ἀγανακτοῦμεν, οὕτω δὲ κακῶς διακείμεθα καὶ διο- 
Nevertheless ρωρύγμεθα κατὰ πόλεις ὥστ᾽ ἄχρι τῆς 


combine for τήμερον ἡμέρας οὐδὲν οὔτε τῶν συμφε- 


defence, ρόντων οὔτε τῶν δεόντων πρᾶξαι δυνάμεθα, 

οὐδὲ συστῆναι, οὐδὲ κοινωνίαν βοηθείας καὶ φιλίας 
29 οὐδεμίαν ποιήσασθαι. ἀλλὰ μείζω γιγνόμενον τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον περιορῶμεν, τὸν χρόνον κερδᾶναι τοῦτον ὃν 
ἄλλος ἀπόλλυται ἕκαστος ἐγνωκώς, ὥς γ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, 
οὐχ ὅπως σωθήσεται τὰ τῶν “Ελλήνων σκοπῶν οὐδὲ 


1 ἐν ταῖς ἐπιστολαῖς Β', D, 
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. πράττων, ἐπεὶ ὅτι ye ὥσπερ περίοδος ἣ καταβολὴ 
πυρετοῦ ἤ τινος ἄλλουϊ κακοῦ καὶ τῷ πάνν πόρρω 
δοκοῦντι νῦν ἀφεστάναι προσέρχεται, οὐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ 3, 
καὶ μὴν κἀκεῖνό γε ἴστε, ὅτι ὅσα μὲν ὑπὸ Μακεδαιμονίων 80 
ἢ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔπασχον οἱ “EXAnves, ἀλλ᾽ ody ὁ» reflect 


a that it ts 
ὑπὸ γνησίων γε ὄντων τῆς ᾿Ελλάδος ἠδι-  ‘sarbarian’ 


κοῦντο, καὶ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ἄν τις waltreating 
ὑπέλαβε τοῦθ᾽ ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ vids ἐν οὐσίᾳ  —Aellas. 
πολλῇ γεγονὼς γνήσιος διῴκει τι μὴ καλῶς μηδ᾽ 
ὀρθῶς, kar αὐτὸ μὲν τοῦτο ἄξιον μέμψεως εἶναι καὶ 
Κατηγορίας, as δ᾽ οὐ προσήκων ἢ ὡς οὐ κληρονόμος 
τούτων ὧν ταῦτα ἐποίει, οὐκ ἐνεῖναι λέγειν. εἰ δέ 119 
γε δοῦλος ἣ ὑποβολιμαῖος) τὰ μὴ προσήκοντα ἀπώλλνυε 
καὶ ἐλυμαίνετο, ᾿ Πράκλεις ὅσῳ μᾶλλον δεινὸν καὶ ὀργῆς 
ἄξιον πάντες ἂν ἔφησαν ὃ εἶναι. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὑπὲρ Φιλίππου 
καὶ ὧν ἐκεῖνος πράττει νῦν, οὐχ οὕτως ἔχουσιν, οὐ 
μόνον οὐχ “Ελληνος ὄντος οὐδὲ προσήκοντος οὐδὲν τοῖς 
“Ελλησιν, ἀλλ᾿ οὐδὲ βαρβάρου ἐντεῦθεν ὅθεν καλὸν 
εἰπεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὀλέθρον Μακεδόνος, ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ἀνδράποδον 
σπουδαῖον οὐδὲν ἣν πρότερον“. 

Καίτοι τί τῆς ἐσχάτης ὕβρεως ἀπολείπει; Surely his 52 


οὐ πρὸς τῷ πόλεις ἀνῃρηκέναι τίθησι μὲν Ῥμοΐσεες jas 


τὰ Πύθια, τὸν κοινὸν τῶν Ελλήνων ἀγῶνα, = summit. 
κἂν αὐτὸς μὴ παρῇ, τοὺς δούλους ἀγωνοθετήσοντας 
1 ἄλλου τινος Ὁ. 5 ἀγνοεῖ δήπου Β', ἢ. ὃ ἔφασαν B. D, 
* πρότερον πρίασθαι B, D. 5 πόλεις [Ἑλληνίδας] Β΄, 
G2 
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πέμπει; [Kvpios! δὲ Πυλῶν καὶ τῶν ἐπὶ rods” EXAnvas 
παρόδων ἐστί, καὶ φρουραῖς καὶ ξένοις τοὺς τόπους 
τούτους κατέχει; ἔχει δὲ καὶ τὴν προμαντείαν τοῦ 
θεοῦ, παρώσας ἡμᾶς καὶ Θετταλοὺς καὶ Δωριέας καὶ 
τοὺς ἄλλους ᾿Αμφικτύονας, ἧς οὐδὲ τοῖς “Ελλησιν 
33 ἅπασι μέτεστὶν ;| γράφει δὲ Θετταλοῖς ὃν χρὴ τρόπον 
πολιτεύεσθαι ; πέμπει δὲ ξένους τοὺς μὲν εἰς Πορθμόν, 
τὸν δῆμον ἐκβαλοῦντας τὸν ᾿Ερέτριέων, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
᾿Ωρεόν, τύραννον Φιλιστίδην καταστήσοντας ; ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμως ταῦθ᾽ ὁρῶντες οἱ “EXAnves ἀνέχονται, καὶ τὸν 
αὐτὸν τρόπον ὥσπερ τὴν χάλαζαν ἔμοιγε δοκοῦσι 
θεωρεῖν, εὐχόμενοι piv? μὴ καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἕκαστοι 
Stil! no one γενέσθαι, κωλύειν δὲ οὐδεὶς ἐπιχειρῶν. ov 
acts,evenin μόνον δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἡ ᾿Ελλὰς ὑβρίζεται ὑπ᾽ 
ep σοι. αὐτοῦ, οὐδεὶς ἀμύνεται, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὑπὲρ ὧν 
αὐτὸς ἕκαστος ἀδικεῖται' τοῦτο γὰρ ἤδη τοὔσχατον 
120 ἐστίν. οὐ Κορινθίων ἐπ᾽ |’AuBpaxiay ἐλήλυθε καὶ 
Λευκάδα ; οὐκ ᾿Αχαιῶν Ναύπακτον ὀμώμοκεν Αἰτωλοῖς 
86 παραδώσειν ; οὐχὶ Θηβαίων ᾿Εχῖνον ἀφήρηται; καὶ. 
νῦν ἐπὶ Βυζαντίους πορεύεται συμμάχους ὄντας - οὐχ 
ἡμῶν, ἐῶ τἄλλα, ἀλλὰ Χερρονήσον τὴν μεγίστην ἔχει 
πόλιν Καρδίαν. ταῦτα τοίνυν πάσχοντες ἅπαντες 
μέλλομεν καὶ μαλακιζόμεθα καὶ πρὸς τοὺς πλησίον 
βλέπομεν, ἀπιστοῦντες ἀλλήλοις, οὐ τῷ πάντας ἡμᾶς 


1 κύριος----μέτεστιν ; om. Z. dant sine canc. Β᾽, D. 
2 μὲν om. Ζ. 
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ἀδικοῦντι. καίτοι τὸν ἅπασιν ἀσελγῶς οὕτω χρώμενον 
τί οἴεσθε, ἐπειδὰν καθ᾽ ἕνα ἡμῶν ἑκάστου κύριος 
γένηται, τί ποιήσειν ; 

7ί οὖν αἴτιον τουτωνί : οὐ γὰρ ἄνευ λόγου καὶ δικαίας 36 
αἰτίας οὔτε τόθ᾽ οὕτως εἶχον ἑτοίμως πρὸς yr isis she 


ἐλευθερίαν οἱ“ Ελληνες 1, οὔτε νῦν πρὸς τὸ couse? Ie It 


δουλεύειν. ἣν τι τότ᾽, ἦν ὦ dvdpes AOnvaios the olddays 
᾿ aA a aA , ~ , nothing could 
ἐν ταῖς τῶν πολλῶν διανοίαις ὃ viv οὐκ δὲ bought, 


. εκ now every- 
ἔστιν, ὃ καὶ τοῦ Περσῶν ἐκράτησε πλούτον thing hos 


_ καὶ ἐλευθέραν ἦγε τὴν “EdAdoa καὶ οὔτε @ price. 
ναυμαχίας οὔτε πεζῆς μάχης οὐδεμιᾶς ἡττᾶτο, νῦν δ᾽ 
ἀπολωλὸς ἅπαντα λελύμανται καὶ ἄνω καὶ κάτω 
πεποίηκε τὰ τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων πράγματα, τί οὖν ἦν 
τοῦτο" τοὺς παρὰ τῶν ἄρχειν βουλομένων" ἣ δια- 37 
φθείρειν τὴν “Ελλάδα! χρήματα λαμβάνοντας ἅπαντες 
ἐμίσουν, καὶ χαλεπώτατον ἣν τὸ δωροδοκοῦντα ἐξελεγ- 
χθῆναι", καὶ τιμωρίᾳ μεγίστῃ τοῦτον ἐκόλαζονδ, τὸν οὖν 38 
καιρὸν ἑκάστου τῶν πραγμάτων, ὃν ἡ τύχη ὁ πολλάκις 121 
παρασκευάξει, οὐκ ἦν πρίασθαι παρὰ τῶν λεγόντων 


1 ἅπαντες of Ἕλληνες Β΄. 

2 Post τοῦτο; add. οὐδὲν ποικίλον οὐδὲ σοφόν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι τοὺς 
κα λ. Β1, Ὁ. 

8. ἀεὶ βουλομένων D. * ἐλεγχθῆναι D. 

® Post ἐκόλαζον, add. καὶ παραίτησις οὐδεμία ἦν οὐδὲ συγγνώμη 
B®. Ὁ. 

5 Post τύχη add. καὶ τοῖς ἀμέλουσι κατὰ τῶν προσεχόντων καὶ τοῖς 
μηδὲν ἐθέλουσι ποιεῖν κατὰ τῶν πάντα ἃ προσήκει πραττόντων B}. D. 
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οὐδὲ τῶν στρατηγούντων, οὐδὲ τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ὁμόνοιαν, αὐδὲ τὴν πρὸς τοὺς τυράννους καὶ τοὺς 
89 βαρβάρους ἀπιστίαν, avd ὅλως τοιοῦτον! οὐδέν͵ νῦν 
δ᾽ ἅπανθ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀγορᾶς ἐκπέπραται ταῦτα, ἀντεισ- 
ῆκται δὲ ἀντὶ τούτων ὑφ ὧν ἀπόλωλε καὶ νενόσηκεν 
ἡ ᾿Ελλάς. ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τί; ζῆλος, εἴ τις εἴληφέ τι, 
γέλως, ἂν ὁμολογῇ", μῖσος, ἂν τούταις τις ἐπιτιμᾷ, 
40 τάλλα πάνθ᾽ ὅσα ἐκ τοῦ δωροδοκεῖν ἤρτηται, ἐπεὶ 
τριήρεις γε καὶ σωμάτων πλῆθος καὶ χρημάτων3 καὶ 
τῆς ἄλλης κατασκευῆς ἀφθονία, καὶ τἄλλα οἷς ἄν τις 
ἰσχύειν τὰς πόλεις κρίνοι, νῦν ἅπασι καὶ πλείω καὶ 
μείζω ἐστὶ τῶν τότε πολλῷ. ἀλλ᾽ ἅπαντα ταῦτ᾽ 
ἄχρηστα ἄπρακτα ἀνόνητα ὑπὸ τῶν πωλούντων 
γίγνεται. 
41. "Or δ᾽ οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει; τὰ μὲν νῦν ὁρᾶτε δήπου καὶ 
ΠῚ οὐδὲν ἐμοῦ προσδεῖσθε μάρτυρος: τὰ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἄνωθεν 
χρόνοις. ὅτι τἀναντία εἶχεν, ἐγὼ δηλώσω, οὐ λόγους 
ἐμαυτοῦ λέγων, ἀλλὰ γράμματα τῶν προγόνων τῶν 
dperépwov4, ἃ κεῖνοιδ κατέθεντο εἰς στήλην χαλκῆν 
γράψαντες εἰς ἀκρόπολιν. Αρθμιος, φησίν, 67 
1 τῶν τοιούτων Β'. 7 Add. συγγνώμη τοῖς ἔλεγχομένοις Β΄. D. 


3 χρημάτων πρόσοδοι Β΄. 10. * τῶν ὑμετέρων δεικνύων B’. 


5 ᾿κεῖνοι Ζ.; ἀκεῖνοι Ὦ. 

6 Post ἀκρόπολιν B}. Ὁ. add. οὐχ ἵνα αὐτοῖς ἦ χρήσιμα (καὶ γὰρ 
ἄνευ τούτων τῶν γραμμάτων τὰ δεόντα ἐφρόνουν) ἀλλ᾽ iv’ ὑμεῖς ἔχητε 
ὑπομνήματα καὶ παραδείγματα ὡς ὑπὲρ τῶν τοιούτων σπουδάζειν προσ- 
ἥκει. τί οὖν λέγει τὰ γράμματα ; 760m. Ὦ.; ὁ Ζελ. BY 


] 
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Πυθώνακτος Zedeirns ἄτιμος! καὶ πολέμιος τοῦ δήμου 42 


~? Ν Ν a 3 
τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῶν συμμάχων αὐτὸς 
Ἶ μμαχ Witness the 


καὶ γένος. εἶθ᾽ ἡ αἰτία | γέγραπται δι’ decree about 122 
a > y Pp. 4 ᾿ 9 Arthmius, 

ἣν ταῦτ᾽ ἐγένετο" ὅτι τὸν χρυσὸν τὸν ἐκ which is in 

Μήδων εἰς Πελοπόννησον ἤγαγεν. ταῦτ᾽ “Uribing con 

) 5) 7 ent 

ἐστὶ τὰ γράμματα. λογίζεσθε δὴ πρὸς 7 Pres vt 48 


θεῶν, ris ἣν ποθ᾽ ἡ διάνοια τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
τῶν τότε ταῦτα ποιούντων, ἣ τί τὸ ἀξίωμα. ἐκεῖνοι 
Ζελείτην τινὰ "Αρθμιον δοῦλον βασιλέως (hy yap Ζέλειά 
ἐστι τῆς *Acias), ὅτι τῷ δεσπότῃ διακονῶν χρυσίον 
ἤγαγεν εἰς Πελοπόννησον, οὐκ ᾿Αθήναξε, ἐχθρὸν αὑτῶν 
9 2 Ἔν ΕΞ: ᾿ 2 ᾿ 
ἀνέγραψαν καὶ τῶν συμμάχων' αὐτὸν καὶ γένος͵ καὶ 
ἀτίμους. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐχ ἣν ἄν τις οὑτωσὶ φήσειεν 44 
ἀτιμίαν" τί γὰρ τῷ Ζελείτῃ, τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων κοινῶν εἰ 
μὴ μεθέξειν ἔμελλεν 8; ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς φονικοῖς γέγραπται 
νόμοις, ὑπὲρ ὧν ἂν μὴ διδῷ 4 φόνου δικάσασθαι, “ καὶ 
ἄτιμός᾽ φησι “ τεθνάτω. τοῦτο δὴ λέγει, καθαρὸν τὸν 
9 4 3 » ᾶΦ 3 ~ > “9, 3 “΄, 
τούτων τινὰ ἀποκτείναντα εἶναι. οὐκοῦν ἐνόμιζον ἐκεῖνοι 45 
--ὠ “- « ? ? e ~ 3 
τῆς πάντων τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων σωτηρίας αὑτοῖς ἐπιμε- 
λητέον εἶναι: οὐ γὰρ «ἂν αὐτοῖς ἔμελεν εἴ τις ἐν 
᾿᾽ ΄ ᾽ ~ N ’ “. Δ 
. Πελοποννήσῳ τινὰς ὠνεῖται καὶ διαφθείρει, μὴ τοῦθ 
ὑπολαμβάνουσιν: ἐκόλαζον δ᾽ οὕτω καὶ ἐτιμωροῦντο 
ods αἴσθοιντοδ ὥστε καὶ στηλίτας ποιεῖν. ἐκ δὲ τούτων 


1 2 


ἔστιν Β΄. ἔστω D. καὶ θεωρεῖτε παρ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς B!. Ὁ. 


5 Post ἔμελλεν add. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῦτο λέγει ΒἾ, D. 
* διδῷ [δίκας] B?. ® αἴσθοιντο δωροδοκοῦντας Β. 
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_ εἰκότως τὰ τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων ἣν τῷ βαρβάρῳ φοβερά, οὐχ 
46 ὃ βάρβαρος τοῖς “Ελλησιν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ νῦν' οὐ yap obras 
ἔχεθ᾽ ὑμεῖς οὔτε πρὸς τὰ τοιαῦτα οὔτε πρὸς τἄλλα, 

128 ἀλλὰ πῶς]; [εἴπω κελεύετε καὶ οὐκ ὀργιεῖσθε ;. 


EK TOY ΓΡΑΜΜΑΤΕΙΟΥ ΑΝΑΓΊΓΝΩΣΚΕῚ 3. 
4] “Eott τοίνυν τις εὐήθης λόγος παρὰ τῶν παραμυθεῖ- 
It is urged σθαι βουλομένων τὴν πόλιν, ὡς ἄρα 


that Philip 9 3 8.7 ’ 
is notsopower. οὕπω ᾿ Φίλιππός ἐστιν ὃ οἷοί mot ἦσαν 
fulas the Λακεδαιμόνιοι, of θαλάττης μὲν ἦρχον 


Lacedaemo- , 
nians were. καὶ γῆς ἁπάσης, βασιλέα δὲ σύμμαχον 


εἶχον, ὑφίστατο δ᾽ οὐδὲν αὐτούς: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἠμύνατο 
κἀκείνους ἡ πόλις καὶ οὐκ ἀνηρπάσθη. ἐγὼ δὲ ἁπάν- 
των ὧς ἔπος εἰπεῖν πολλὴν εἰληφότων ἐπίδοσιν, καὶ 
οὐδὲν ὁμοίων ὄντων τῶν νῦν τοῖς πρότερον, οὐδὲν 
ἡγοῦμαι πλέον ἣ τὰ τοῦ πολέμου κεκινῆσθαι καὶ ἐπι- 
48 δεδωκέναι, πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ἀκούω Λακεδαιμονίους τότε 
καὶ πάντας τοὺς ἄλλους" τέτταρας μῆνας ἢ πέντε, τὴν 
ὡραίαν αὐτήν, ἐμβαλόντας ἂν καὶ κακώσαντας τὴν 
χώραν ὁπλίταις καὶ πολιτικοῖς στρατεύμασιν ἀναχω-᾿ 
ρεῖν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου πάλιν" οὕτω δ᾽ ἀρχαίως εἶχον, μᾶλλον 


1 Post πῶς add. ἴστε αὐτοί: τί γὰρ δεῖ περὶ πάντων ὑμῶν κατη- 
γορεῖν ; παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ οὐδὲν βέλτιον ὑμῶν ἁπάντες of λοιποὶ 
Ἕλληνες. διόπερ φημὶ & ἔγωγε καὶ σπουδῆς πολλῆς καὶ βουλῆς ἀγαθῆς 
τὰ παρόντα πράγματα ῥόσϑεῖσθαι. τίνος εἴπω ; κελεύετε Β΄, D. 

2 om. Z. 8 ἐστι τοιοῦτος Β΄, D, 


4Φ 


* τοὺς Ἕλληνας Β'. Ὁ. 5 τῶν ἀντιπάλων χώραν Β΄. 10. 
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δὲ πολιτικῶς, ὥστε οὐδὲ χρημάτων ὠνεῖσθαι παρ᾽ 

οὐδενὸς οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι “νόμιμόν τινα καὶ προφανῆ 

᾿ τὸν πόλεμον. νυνὶ δ᾽ ὁρᾶτε μὲν δήπου τὰ πλεῖστα 49 

τοὺς προδότας, ἀπολωλεκότας, οὐδὲν δ᾽ ἐκ 
: But the con- 

παρατάξεως αὐδὲ μάχης yryvduevoy’ ἀκού- ditions of 

ere δὲ Φίλιππον οὐχὶ τῷ φάλαγγα ὁπλι- anh 

τῶν ἄγειν βαδίζονθ᾽ ὅποι βούλεται, ἀλλὰ changed. 

τῷ ψιλοὺς ἱππέας τοξότας ξένους, τοιοῦτον ἐξηρτῆσθαι 

στρατόπεδον. ἐπειδὰν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις πρὸς νοσοῦντας δ0 

ἐν αὑτοῖς [ προσπέσῃ καὶ μηδεὶς ὑπὲρ τῆς χώρας δι᾽ 194 

ἀπιστίαν ἐξίῃ, μηχανήματ' ἐπιστήσας πολιορκεῖ, καὶ 

σιωπῶ θέρος καὶ χειμῶνα, ὡς αὐδὲν διαφέρει, οὐδ᾽ 

ἐστὶν ἐξαίρετος ὥρα τις ἣν διαλείπει, ταῦτα μέντοι δὶ 

πάντας εἰδότας καὶ λογιζομένους οὐ δεῖ προσέσθαι τὸν 

πόλεμον εἰς τὴν χώραν, οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν εὐήθειαν τὴν τοῦ 


τότε πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους πολέμου βλέποντας ἐκτρα- - 


χηλισθῆναι, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐκ πλείστου φυλάττεσθαι τοῖς 
πράγμασι καὶ ταῖς παρασκευαῖς, ὅπως οἴκοθεν μὴ 
κινήσεται σκοποῦντας, οὐχὶ συμπλακέντας διαγωνίζεσ- 
θαι. πρὸς μὲν γὰρ πόλεμον πολλὰ φύσει πλεονεκτή- 52 - 
pal ἡμῖν ὑπάρχει͵ dv περ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι ποιεῖν 
ἐθέλωμεν ἃ δεῖ, ἡ φύσις τῆς ἐκείνου χώρας, ἧς ἄγειν 

καὶ φέρειν ἔστι πολλὴν καὶ κακῶς ποιεῖν, ἄλλα μυρία' 

εἰς δὲ ἀγῶνα ἄμεινον ἡμῶν ἐκεῖνος ἤσκηται. 

Οὐ μόνον δὲ δεῖ ταῦτα γιγνώσκειν͵ οὐδὲ τοῖς ἔργοις 53 

ἐκεῖνον ἀμύνεσθαι τοῖς τοῦ πολέμον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ 
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λογισμῷ καὶ τῇ διανοίᾳ rods παρ ὑμῖν ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ 
᾿ λέγοντας μισῆσαι, ἐνθυμουμένους ὅτι οὐκ ἔνεστι. τῶν 
Αὐσυε all, the |" , ft 
friends of ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ πόλει κολάσητε ὑπηρετοῦντας 
Philip in our , , . , 
54 city must be ἐκείνοις. ) ὃ μὰ τὸν Δία καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
σέλεριοεί, | 
τοῦτο ἀφῖχθε μωρίας ἣ mapavolas 4 οὐκ ἔχω τί λέγω 
(πολλάκις γὰρ ἔμοιγ᾽ ἐπελήλυθε καὶ τοῦτο φοβεῖσθαι, 
μή τι δαιμόνιον τὰ πράγματα ἐλαύνῃ), ὥστε λοιδορίας 


φθόνου! σκώμματος, ἧς τινὸς ἂν τύχητε ἕνεκ᾽ αἰτία 


ἀνθρώπους μισθωτούς, ὧν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἀρνηθεῖεν ἔνιοι ὡς 
125 οὐκ εἰσὶ τοιοῦτοι͵ λέγειν κελεύετε, | καὶ γελᾶτε ἄν τισι 
55 λοιδορηθῶσιν. καὶ οὐχί πω τοῦτο δεινόν͵ καίπερ ὃν 
δεινόν: ἀλλὰ καὶ μετὰ πλείονος ἀσφαλείας πολιτεύεσ- 
θαι δεδώκατε τούτοις ἢ τοῖς ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν λέγουσιν. 
καίτοι θεάσασθε ὅσας συμφορὰς παρασκευάζει τὸ τῶν 


τοιούτων ἐθέλειν ἀκροᾶσθαι. λέξω δ᾽ ἔργα ἃ πάντες 


εἴσεσθε. 
δδ ἾΗσαν ἐν ᾽Ολύνθῳ τῶν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι τινὲς μὲν 
Remember the Φιλίππου καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὑπηρετοῦντες ἐκείνῳ, 


euil done by ἃ σε ? Q 
such men at τινὲς δὲ τοῦ βελτίστου καὶ ὅπως μὴ δου- 


Olynthus, λεύσουσιν οἱ πολῖται πράττοντες, πότεροι 
δὴ τὴν πατρίδα ἐξώλεσαν; ἣ πότεροι rods ἱππέας 


1 τῶν ἔξω τῆς πόλεως Β΄. D, 


2 οὐ δύνασθε ὑμεῖς ποιῆσαι οὐδὲ βούλεσθε Bt. 


ἣ φθόνου ἢ σκώμματος BY. D. 


8 


τῆς πόλεως] ἐχθρῶν κρατῆσαι, πρὶν ἂν τοὺς 


θεοὺς od? δυνήσεσθε ὑμεῖς ποιῆσαι, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς 
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προύδοσαν, ὧν mpododévrav” OrvvOos ἀπώλετα; of τὰ 
Φιλίππου φρονοῦντες καὶ ὅτ᾽ ἣν ἡ πόλις τοὺς τὰ 
βέλτιστα λέγοντας συκοφαντοῦντες καὶ διαβάλλοντες 
οὕτως ὥστε τόν γ᾽ ᾿Απολλωνίδην καὶ ἐκβαλεῖν ὁ δῆμος 
ὁ τῶν ᾿Ολυνθίων ἐπείσθη. 

Οὐ τοίνυν παρὰ τούτοις μόνοις τὸ ἔθος τοῦτα πάντα 57 
‘kaka εἰργάσατο, ἄλλοθι δ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ: ἀλλ᾽ at Eretria, 
ἐν ᾿Ερετρίᾳ, ἐπειδὴ ἀπαλλαγέντος . Πλουτάρχουν καὶ 
τῶν ξένων ὁ δῆμος εἶχε τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὸν Πορθμόν, 
οἱ μὲν ἐφ᾿ ὑμᾶς ἦγον τὰ πράγματα, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ Φίλιππον. 
ἀκούοντες δὲ τούτων τὰ πολλὰ μᾶλλον] οἱ ταλαίπωροι 
καὶ δυστυχεῖς ᾿Ερετριεῖς τελευτῶντες ἐπείσθησαν τοὺς 
ὑπὲρ αὑτῶν λέγοντας ἐκβαλεῖν3, καὶ γάρ τοι πέμψας 58 
᾿ἹΙππόνικον ὁ σύμμαχος αὐτοῖς Φίλιππος καὶ ξένους 
χιλίους, τὰ τείχη περιεῖλε τοῦ Πορθμοῦ καὶ τρεῖς 
᾿κατέστησε τυράννους, “ΙΪππαρχον Αὐτομέδοντα Κλεί- 
Tapxov’ καὶ μετὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐξελήλακεν ἐκ τῆς χώρας δὶς 
᾿ἤδη βουλομένους σώζεσθαι, τότε μὲν πέμψας | τοὺς 126 
μετ᾽ Εὐρυλόχου ἕένους, πάλιν δὲ τοὺς μετὰ Παρ- 
peviwvos*. 

Kal τί det τὰ πολλὰ λέγειν; ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ωρεῷ Φιλι- 59 
στίδης μὲν ἔπραττε Φιλίππῳ καὶ Mévim- and at Oreus, 
mos καὶ Σωκράτης καὶ Θόας καὶ ᾿Αγαπαῖος, οἵπερ νῦν 
ἔχουσι τὴν πόλιν (καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἤδεσαν ἅπαντες), Εὐφραῖος 

1 μᾶλλον δὲ τὰ πάντα 1). 3 ἐκβάλλειν D. 

8 ὃ σύμμαχος καὶ φίλος Β'. D. * rére—Tappeviwvos om. Z. 
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δέ τις, ἄνθρωπος καὶ wap ἡμῖν ποτ᾽ ἐνθάδε οἰκήσας, 
80 ὅπως ἐλεύθεροι καὶ μηδενὸς δοῦλοι ἔσονται, οὗτος. τὰ 
μὲν ἄλλα ὡς ὑβρίζετο καὶ προεπηλακίζετο ὑπὸ τοῦ 
δήμου, πολλὰ ἂν εἴη λέγειν᾽ ἐνιαυτῷ δὲ πρότερον τῆς 
ἁλώσεως ἐνέδειξεν ὡς προδότην τὸν Φιλιστίδην καὶ 
where Euph- Τοὺς pet αὐτοῦ, αἰσθόμενος ἃ πράττουσιν. 


γαξέδ WAS Ζ δ δ 
driven to συστραφέντες δὲ ἄνθρωποι πολλοὶ καὶ 
suicide. ἄχρορηγὸν ἔχοντες Φίλιππον καὶ πρυτανευό- 


μενοι 1 ἀπάγουσι τὸν Εὐφραῖον᾽ εἰς τὰ δεσμωτήριον ὡς 
61 συνταράττοντα τὴν πόλιν. ὁρῶν δὲ ταῦθ᾽ ὁ δῆμος ὁ 
τῶν ᾿Ωρειτῶν, ἀντὶ τοῦ τῷ μὲν βοηθεῖν τοὺς δ᾽ ἄπο- 
τυμπανίσαι͵ τοῖς μὲν οὐκ ὠργίζετο, τὸν δ᾽ ἐπιτήδειον 
ταῦτα παθεῖν ἔφη καὶ ἐπέχαιρεν. μετὰ ταῦθ᾽ οἱ μὲν 
ἐπ᾽ ἐξουσίας ὁπόσης ἠβούλοντο ἔπραττον ὅπως ἡ πόλις 
ληφθήσεται, καὶ κατεσκενάζοντο “τὴν πρᾶξιν" τῶν δὲ 
πολλῶν εἴ τις αἴσθοιτο, ἐσίγα καὶ κατεπέπληκτο, τὸν 
Εὐφραῖον, ofa ἔπαθε, μεμνημένοιξ, οὕτω δ᾽ ἀθλίως 
διέκειντο ὥστε οὐ πρότερον ἐτόλμησεν οὐδεὶς τοιούτου 
κακοῦ προσιόντος ῥῆξαι φωνήν, πρὶν διασκενασάμενοι 
πρὸς τὰ τείχη προσΐεσαν οἱ πολέμιοι: τηνικαῦτα δ᾽ οἱ 
62 μὲν ἠμύνοντο οἱ δὲ προυδίδοσαν. τῆς δὲ πόλεως 
οὕτως ἁλαύσης αἰσχρῶς καὶ κακῶς οἱ μὲν ἄρχουσι καὶ 
127 | τυραννοῦσι, τοὺς τότε σώζοντας αὑτοὺς καὶ τὸν 
Εὐφραῖον. ἑτοίμους ὁτιοῦν ποιεῖν ὄντας τοὺς, μὲν 
ἐκβαλόντες τοὺς δὲ ἀποκτείναντες, ὁ δ᾽ Εὐφραῖας 


1 πρυτανευόμενοι παρ᾽ ἐκείνου 1). 3. μεμνημένος Β΄". 


ro 
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ἐκεῖνος ἀπέσφαξεν ἑαυτόν, ἔργῳ μαρτυρήσας ὅτι! καὶ 
δικαίως καὶ καθαρῶς ὑπὲρ τῶν πολιτῶν ἀνθειστήκει 
Φιλίππῳ. ᾿ 
Τί οὖν ποτ᾽ αἴτιον, θαυμάζετ' ἴσως, rod? καὶ τοὺς 63 
᾿Ολυνθίους καὶ τοὺς ᾿Ερετριεῖς καὶ τοὺς In cach case 4, 
᾿Ωρείτας ἥδιον πρὸς τοὺς ὑπὲρ Φιλίππου the patriots Ολυαι 
were overcome 
. λέγοντας ἔχειν ἣ τοὺς ὑπὲρ ἑαυτῶνδ; ὅπερ by the parti- 
κα κ ὍΝ Ν sans of Philip. 
καὶ map ὑμῖν, ὅτι τοῖς μὲν ὑπὲρ τοῦ Bed- 
τίστον λέγουσιν οὐδὲ βουλομένοις ἔνεστιν ἐνίοτε πρὸς 
χάριν οὐδὲν εἰπεῖν' τὰ γὰρ πράγματ᾽ ἀνάγκη σκοπεῖν 
ὅπως σωθήσεται: οἱ δ᾽ ἐν αὐτοῖς οἷς χαρίζονται 
Φιλίππῳ συμπράτταυσιν. εἰσφέρειν ἐκέλευον, of δ᾽ 64 
οὐδὲν δεῖν ἔφασαν' πολεμεῖν καὶ μὴ πιστεύειν, οἱ δ᾽ 
ἄγειν εἰρήνην, ἕως ἐγκατελήφθησαν. τἄλλα τὸν 
αὐτὸν τρόπον οἶμαι πάνθ᾽, ἵνα μὴ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα λέγω' 
οἱ μέν, ἐφ᾽ οἷς χαριοῦνται", ταῦτ᾽ ἔλεγονδ, οἱ δ᾽ ἐξ 
ὧν ἔμελλον σωθήσεσθαιδ. πολλὰ δὲ καὶ τὰ τελευταῖα 
οὐχ οὕτως οὔτε πρὸς χάριν οὔτε δι᾽ ἄγνοιαν οἱ πολλοὶ 
mpolevro’, ἀλλ᾽ ὑποκατακλινόμενοι, ἐπειδὴ τοῖς ὅλοις 
ἡττᾶσθαι ἐνόμιζον. ὃ νὴ τὸν Δία καὶ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω 65 
δέδοικα eya® μὴ πάθητε ὑμεῖς, ἐπειδὰν ἴδητε9 ἐκλογιζό- 
μενοιῖ0 μηδὲν ὑμῖν ἐνόν. καίτοι μὴ γένοιτο!! μὲν τὰ 


1 ὅτι δικαίως Β". D. ᾿ 3 τὸ Ὁ. . 8. αὑτῶν DL 
4 ἤδη χαριοῦνται B*. D. 5 καὶ ἔλύπουν οὐδὲν Β1, D. 
5 D. et Β΄. add. προσῆσαν δ᾽ ἀπέχθειαι. 7 προσίεντο Ζ. 


8 ἔγωγε B’. ® εἰδῆτε Ζ. 10. 10: ἐκ λογισμοῦ B}. Ὁ. 
il γένοιτο, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι B*. Ζ. D. 
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3 ᾿ ᾿ ἴω 
πράγματ᾽ ἐν τούτῳ’ τεθνάναι δὲ! μυριάκις κρεῖττον ἣ 
128 κολακείᾳ τι ποιῆσαι ΞΦιλίππου, | καλήν γ᾽ οἱ πολλοὶ 
σι 3 Va 9 ἴον a 
" νῦν ἀπειλήφασιν ᾿Ωρειτῶν χάριν͵ ὅτι τοῖς 
The cities now , 19 ; “P X p mo. 
reap the re- Φιλίππου φίλοις ἐπέτρεψαν αὑτούς, τὸν δ᾽ 
war a of such E 3 a wr θ . , > ς A ς 
66 misplaced Εὐφραῖον ἐώθουν᾽ καλήν y ὁ δῆμος a 
con nce, 
ifide ᾿Ερετριέων, ὅτι τοὺς μὲν ὑμετέρους πρέσ- 
Beas ἀπήλασε, Κλειτάρχῳ δ᾽ ἐνέδωκεν αὑτόν: δουλεύ- 
oval γε μαστιγούμενοι καὶ σφαττόμενοι. καλῶς 
Ὀλυνθίων ἐφείσατο τῶν τὸν μὲν Λασθένη ἵππαρχον 
χειροτονησάντων, τὸν δὲ ᾿Απολλωνίδην ἐκβαλόντων. 
67 μωρία καὶ κακία τοιαῦταὔ ἐλπίζειν, καὶ κακῶς βουλευο- 
μένους καὶ μηδὲν ὧν προσήκει ποιεῖν ἐθέλοντας, ἀλλὰ 
τῶν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν λεγόντων ἀκροωμένους, τηλι- 
68 καύτην ἡγεῖσθαι πόλιν οἰκεῖν τὸ μέγεθος ὥστε μηδ᾽ ἂν 
ὁτιοῦν ἢ δεινὸν πείσεσθαι. καὶ μὴν Kaxeivo® αἰσχρόν, 
ὕστερόν wor εἰπεῖν ‘tis γὰρ ἂν φήθη ταῦτα γενέσθαι ; 
αὶ ,. Τὴ τὸν Δία, ἔδει γὰρ τὸ καὶ τὸ ποιῆσαι 
ain regrets . i 
areuseless; we Kal τὸ μὴ ποιῆσαι πολλὰ ἂν εἰπεῖν 
must make the ὦ, Ong 6 τι ἃ τότ᾽ εἰ (δ ' 
most of the ἔχοιεν ᾿Ολύνθιοι νῦν, ἃ τότ᾽ εἰ προείδοντο, 
moment. οὐκ ἂν ἀπώλοντο: ‘én ἂν ᾿Ωρεῖται, 
~ ~ \ 
69 πολλὰ Φωκεῖς, πολλὰ τῶν ἀπολωλότων ἕκαστοι. ἀλλὰ 
Sm 
τί τούτων ὄφελος αὐτοῖς ; ἕως av σώζηται τὸ σκάφος, 
1 γὰρ Β'. D. 2 Φιλίππῳφ Bt. Ὁ. 
8. Post Φιλίππου add. καὶ προέσθαι τῶν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν λεγόντων τινὰς 
Β:, Ὁ. . 
4 στρεβλούμενοι Β΄. Ὦ. 5 τὰ τοιαῦτα Β'. Z. D. 
5 ἐκεῖνό ye BY. ye Ζ. D. ἷἷ εἰπεῖν συμβάντος τινὸς BY, D. 
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ἄν τε μεῖῶν ἄν τ᾽ ἔλαττον ἢ, τότε χρὴ καὶ ναύτην καὶ 
κυβερνήτην καὶ πάντ᾽ ἄνδρα" ἑξῆς προθύμους εἶναι, καὶ 
ὅπως μήθ᾽ ἑκὼν μήτ᾽ ἄκων μηδεὶς ἀνατρέψει, τοῦτο 
σκοπεῖσθαι" ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἡ θάλαττα ὑπέρσχῃ, μάταιος 
ἡ σπουδή. καὶ ἡμεῖς τοίνυν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἕως 70 
ἐσμὲν σῷοι͵ πόλιν μεγίστην ἔχοντες, ἀφορμὰς πλεί- 

, ἀξίωμα κάλλιστον, .----τί ποιῶμεν ; πάλαι τις 
ἡδέως ἂν ἴσως ἐρωτήσων κάθηται. ἐγὼ νὴ Δί᾽ ἐρῶ, 
καὶ γράψω δέ, ὥστε dv βούλησθε χειροτονήσετε3. 129 
αὐτοὶ πρῶτον ἀμυνόμενοι καὶ παρασκευαζόμενοι, τριή- 
ρεσι καὶ χρήμασι καὶ στρατιώταις λέγω (καὶ γὰρ ἂν 
ἅπαντες δήπου δουλεύειν συγχωρήσωσιν οἱ ἄλλοι, ἡμῖν 
γ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐλευθερίας ἀγωνιστέον), ταῦτα δὴ πάντα 71 


στας 


ΒΟ , ἫΝ , 8 ᾿ ‘ 
αὐτοὶ παρασκευασάμενοι καὶ ποιήσαντες φανερὰ τοὺς 
ἄλλους ἤδη παρακαλῶμεν, καὶ τοὺς ταῦτα διδάξοντας 
2 , , 4 σ᾽3ϑΜ 34 ? ‘ 
ἐκπέμπωμεν πρέσβεις", ἵν ἐὰν μὲν πείσητε, κοινωνοὺς 
ἔχητε καὶ τῶν κινδύνων καὶ τῶν ἀναλω- Koebases 

. ASSBES 
μάτων, dv τι δέῃ, εἰ δὲ μή, χρόνους ye must be sent 
2 a. ~ ᾽ , 3 out, 72 
ἐμποιῆτε τοῖς πράγμασιν. ἐπειδὴ γάρ ἐστι 
“πρὸς ἄνδρα καὶ οὐχὶ συνεστώσης πόλεως ἰσχὺν ὁ πό- 


λεμος, οὐδὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἄχρηστον, οὐδ᾽ αἱ πέρυσι πρεσβεῖαι 


1 ἀνατρέψῃ ΒΒ. 2. χειροτονήσατε 1), 

5 τοῖς Ἕλλησι φανερὰ D. 

* Add. εἰς Πελοπόννησον, εἰς Ρόδον, εἰς Χίον, ὡς βασιλέα λέγω οὐδὲ 
γὰρ τῶν ἐκείνῳ συμφερόντων ἀφέστηκε τὸ μὴ τοῦτον ἐᾶσαι πάντα 
καταστρέψασθαι 1), ᾿ 
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περὶ τὴν Πελοπόννησον ἐκεῖναι καὶ κατηγορίαι, ἃς ἐγὼ 
καὶ Πολύευκτος ὁ βέλτιστος ἐκεινοσὶ καὶ ᾿ Ηγήσιππος 
καὶ! οἱ ἄλλοι πρέσβεις περιήλθομεν, καὶ ἐποιήσαμεν 
ἐπισχεῖν ἐκεῖνον καὶ μήτ' ἐπ’ ᾿Αμβρακίαν ἐλθεῖν μήτ᾽ εἰς 
78 Πελοπόννησον ὁρμῆσαι, οὐ μέντοι λέγω μηδὲν αὐτοὺς 
. ὑπὲρ αὑτῶν ἀναγκαῖον ἐθέλοντας ποιεῖν τοὺς ἄλλους 
παρακαλεῖν" καὶ γὰρ εὔηθες τὰ οἰκεῖα αὐτοὺς προε- 
μένουςΣ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων φάσκειν κήδεσθαι, καὶ τὰ 
παρόντα περιορῶντας ὑπὲρ τῶν μελλόντων τοὺς ἄλλους 
φοβεῖν. οὐ λέγῶΩ ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν ἐν Χερρονήσῳ 
χρήματ᾽ ἀποστέλλειν φημὶ δεῖν καὶ τἄλλα ὅσα ἀξιοῦσι 


“- 9 , 
ποιεῖν. αὐτοὺς δὲ παρασκευάζεσθαι. | τοὺς 
180 and prepara- ᾿ 3 ΝΜ p ¢ . 3 | 
tions must © ἄλλους “Ελληνας συγκαλεῖν συνάγειν 
22 made. 


. διδάσκειν νουθετεῖν" ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ πόλεως 
74 ἀξίωμα ἐχούσης ἡλίκον ὑμῖν ὑπάρχει. εἰ δ᾽ οἴεσθε 
Χαλκιδέας τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα σώσειν ἢ Μεγαρέας, ὑμεῖς 
δ᾽ ἀποδράσεσθαι τὰ πράγματα, οὐκ ὀρθῶς οἴεσθε" 
Om you sspe~ ἀγαπητὸν γὰρ ἀν! αὐτοὶ σώζωνται τούτων 
cially this ἕκαστοι, ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν τοῦτο πρακτέον" ὑμῖν 
duty devolves. , n Ney eae er, . 
of πρόγονοι τοῦτο τὸ γέρας ἐκτήσαντο Kal 
75 κατέλιπον μετὰ πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων κινδύνων. εἰ δ᾽ 
ὃ βούλεται ζητῶν ἕκαστος καθεδεῖται͵ καὶ ὅπως μηδὲν 


αὐτὸς ποιήσει σκοπῶν, πρῶτον μὲν οὐδὲ μή ποθ᾽ εὕρῃ 


1 Add. καὶ Κλειτόμαχος καὶ Λυκοῦργος D. 3. προιεμένους D. 
ὃ Add. καὶ πρώτους ἃ χρὴ ποιοῦντας τότε καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 


κιὶλ. Ὁ. 4 ἐὰν Ὁ. 
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τοὺς ποιήσοντας, ἔπειτα δέδοικα ὅπως μὴ πάνθ᾽ ἅμα, 
ὅσα οὐ βουλόμεθα, ποιεῖν ἡμῖν ἀνάγκη γενήσεται. 

᾿Εγὼ μὲν δὴ ταῦτα λέγω, ταῦτα γράφω' καὶ οἴυμαι 76 
καὶ νῦν ἔτι ἐπανορθωθῆναι dv τὰ πράγματα τούτων 
γιγνομένων, εἰ δέ τις ἔχει τούτων τιϊ βέλτιον, λεγέτω 
καὶ συμβουλευέτω. ὅ τι 0 ὑμῖν δόξει, τοῦτ᾽, ὦ πάντες 
θεοί, συνενέγκοι. / 


_ 
‘ Ἐπὶ τούτων D. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT OF 
PHILIPPIC III. 


[For a full discussion see Rehdantz ‘ Philippische Reden ;’ 
Zusatz sur dritten Philippischen Rede. Weil: Les harangues 
de Démosthéne. Drdseke in Jahrbuch der class. Philologie. 
Suppl. Bd. 7.] 

IT will be seen from the notes at the foot of the text that the 
diversity of reading is much greater in this speech than in any* 
of the others. The two manuscripts generally regarded as the 
best, = in Paris, and L in Florence, both (or rather the first 
hand in both) omit a number of single words and whole clauses 
which are found in most of the other MSS.,-and some of them 
in the later hand of these manuscripts themselves. | 

The simplest course is that followed by the Zurich editors, 
who accept the authority of =! and L! as final, and strike out 
here and elsewhere whatever is not in them. With regard to 
the general question it may be urged (see Driseke op. cit.) that 
the quotations in Dionysius, Hermogenes and other critics afford 
strong evidence on comparison with our text, that there was, 
already when they wrote, a diversity of reading which is hardly 
compatible with the existence of any one tradition of unim- 
peachable accuracy, such as the source of Σ᾽ and L! is supposed 
to be. It seems reasonable, therefore, while following these 
two manuscripts in the main, to regard them as at least liable to 
error, and to apply to the passages in question such internal 
considerations of language and sense, as we should in the case 
of any author where there was a variant reading supported by 
respectable authority. 

Even so the question remains why the text of this particular 
speech should be less certain than that of others. Weil’s solu- 
tion is that, in the case of the more important passages at least, 
the longer form of the text represents a fusion of two alterna- 
tive ‘editions’ dating from Demosthenes himself, but his 
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ingenious analysis is in itself no sufficient proof of his theory. 
It is possible that the speech for some reason or other may 
have been more lectured on by the rhetors than others, but this, 
though it may explain obvious cases of interpolation, hardly 
accounts for the more important passages in the vulgate text. 

In the text we have printed as usual from Bekker’s stereotyped 
edition. Many of the shorter phrases in the vulgate Bekker 
rightly rejects as simple glosses which have crept into the 
text. As to the longer passages he sometimes retains the 
shorter version, sometimes accepts the longer. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss all the passages, but a note on two of them 

-where the text has a more immediate bearing on the sense, may 

serve to illustrate the lines followed by different commentators, 
and the grounds on which the reading of the text we have 
printed may be justified. 

δὲ 6,7. The words εἰ μὲν οὖν... πολεμεῖν δεῖ are omitted in 
Σ᾿, 1,1, and are therefore rejected by the Zurich editors. 

Apart from this external evidence, objections have been 
raised on points of language, Ist. the use of ὡς after γράψας. 
But, as Driseke points out, ὡς here is ‘that’ not ‘ how,’ which 
is expressed by ὅπως ἀμυνούμεθα above ; in any case the use is 
less harsh than that of ws in de Pace § 24. 

and. λέγω καὶ διορίζομαι εἰ, The use of ef = ‘whether’ is 
undoubtedly remarkable, but it may perhaps be explained by 
the idea of ‘clearing up a doubt’ contained in διορίζομαι. 

In favour of the passage it may be said that the style is 
Demosthenic, and the sense is good: and an explanation of the 
omission in 3}, L! lies in the fact that both § 6 and § 8 begin 
with εἰ μὲν οὖν, so that a scribe’s eye might easily overlook the 
intervening words. There is thus at least fair ground for 
keeping the longer version. 

Weil applies his theory of two editions as follows :— 

(a.) One version consists of §§ 6, 7, with which he then con- 
nects § 8, φημὶ ἔγωγε (εἰρήνην) ἄγειν ἡμᾶς δεῖν, omitting the words 
between. He avoids the harsh construction of εἰ by putting a 
stop after διορίζομαι, so that the εἰ clause is the protasis, of which 
φημί is the apodosis. 

H 2 
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(ὁ.) The other version omits §§ 6, 7; the opening sentence of 
ἃ 8, εἰ μὲν οὖν &c., being alternative to them. 

§ 46. The words tore ... τίνος are absent in 3!, L', and are 
omitted by the Zurich editors. There are no difficulties of 
language here. Rehdantz defends them on this ground: with- 
out them the γραμματεῖον which follows must be supposed to 
contain illustrations of the present degenerate policy of Athens, 
matter unsuitable for a formal document. What is wanted is a 
practical proposal, e.g. of a combination of the Hellenic States ; 
and to this these words would naturally lead up, while the words on 
Philip’s power, which follow, would then find their proper place. 

But against accepting the words it may be said (1) that they 
are inconsistent with what follows; the words ri γὰρ δεῖ περὶ 
πάντων ὑμῶν κατηγορεῖν do not fit in with εἴπω κελεύετε; (2) As 
Draseke shews, the proper place for a practical scheme, such 
as Rehdantz thinks appropriate here, is in ὃ 70 after ri ποιῶμεν ; 
there Demosthenes is preparing the way by shewing the need 
of reform. And it is quite possible that the document contained 
a modern instance to point his moral, the case of some traitor 
who had been rewarded or some criminal who had escaped: in 
which case the extra words are not wanted. 

Weil again supposes that there are two versions. 

(a.) tore αὐτοὶ .. . προσδεῖσθαι, omitting τίνος, and omitting the 
document. . 

(d.) εἴπω κελεύετε καὶ οὐκ ὀργιεῖσθε; EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY 
ANATITNOSKEI; but he is dissatisfied with this version and 
suggests that the words εἰς τοῦτ᾽ ἀφῖχθε μωρίας should follow 
immediately, the intervening clauses disappearing. 

The general conclusion seems to be that a good many glosses 
have found their way into the text of this speech; but that 
there is at least one important passage, where MSS., otherwise 
the best, have omitted part of the original. The whole dis- 
cussion is interesting rather as throwing light on the relation of 
the other MSS. to = and L, than as affecting the real merits of 
the speech. For further discussion we refer our readers to the 
works named above. 
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ON THE PEACE. 
ANALYSIS. 


i. Prologue. 


THE situation is difficult: for it is idle to be eloquent on our losses, g¢ 1-3, 
and, for the rest, opinions are divided. It is always hard to take 
counsel, and you have made it harder by following events instead of 
forestalling them; so that criticism is the only thing that prospers. 

And yet, if you will give your minds to it, you may yet hear counsels 
which will improve your present position and retrieve your losses. 


ii. Past warnings. 

At the risk of giving offence, I must remind you how my earlier gg 4-19, 
warnings came true, for it will help your decision now. Ist. I opposed 
the despatch of the expedition to help Plutarchus in Euboea: I was 
nearly torn to pieces by hired adversaries, but the shameful end of 
the enterprise justified my advice. 2nd. Ishewed you how Neoptolemus 
the actor was intriguing for Philip, but you would not listen to me; 
you forgot that it was not a stage play you had in hand, but the public 
affairs of Athens. The result is that the man who was collecting money § 8. 
in Macedon to spend it for Athens has sold his property here and carried 
the money to Philip. 3rd. When we returned from the ‘ Embassy of the 
Oaths’ I warned you of the falsehood of mens’ promises—that Thespiae 
and Plataea would be restored, that Philip would preserve the Phocians 
and break up the city of Thebes, that Oropus and Euboea would be 
yours—but you were deluded and betrayed the Phocians, in spite of my 
advice. Not that I would boast of my insight: I set it down Ist to §§ 11, 12. 
good fortune, which is stronger than men’s devices; 2nd to the fact 
that I take no bribes; for money disturbs the balance of judgment. 


iii. Advice for the present. 


My advice now is: first, whatever you propose—new allies, new con- §§ 13-19. 
tributions or the like—do not disturb the present peace; it is not a 
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§ 14. 


§ 16. 


§ 18. 


§§ 20-23. 


§§ 24, 25. 


ON THE PEACE. ANALYSIS. §§ 13-25. 


glorious peace, but you have made it, and had better keep it, for war is 
not so safe or easy for younow. Secondly, donot give these self-styled 
Amphictyons an excuse for a general war against you. If we go to war 
with Philip on private grounds, for Amphipolis for instance, I do not 
think that the Thessalians or Argives or Thebans will support him. Not 
that the Thebans love you or hate Philip, but they know, although men 
call them stupid, that they would do the work and Philip would get the 
gains. Again, if we went to war with Thebes for Oropus, we should be 
left to ourselves, for the allies of either side will only help in a war 
of defence. For they are glad enough to save their friends, but not to 
help them to a tyranny over themselves. 

My fear then is lest the war, when it comes, should be one in which 
all make common cause against us. For the Pelopomnesian states, 
Argos, Messene, Megalopolis, and others, may be provoked by our 
friendly relations with Sparta: the Thebans are hostile, and may be 
more so, because we receive their exiles; the Thessalians are angry at 
our protection of Phocian refugees, and Philip at our refusal to recognise 
him at the Amphictyony. If all. were to unite in a common cause, they 
would be drawn on beyond their special interests and desires, as in the 
Phocian war. 


iv. Zhe lesson of the Phoctan war. 


Philip, Thebes, and the Thessalians all worked together, but with 
very different views. The Thebans desired Orchomenus and Coronea ; 
for this they allowed Philip to seize the passes, and rob them of all 
honour: Philip gave up Coronea and Orchomenus because his real 
concern was to occupy the passes, end the war, and preside at the 
Pythian Games. The Thessalians advanced the power of Thebes and 
Philip, because they wished to have the first place in the Amphictyony 
and at Delphi. Each state, for selfish ends, was led to act against its 
wishes. Remember this, and be on your guard. 


v. Conclusion. 


Are we then simply to submit? by no means. I advise a course 
which will maintain peace with honour, which will be at once discreet 
and just. Let bolder spirits remember that this is no new policy. We 
allow Thebes to hold Oropus and Philip Amphipolis rather than go to 
war. We let Cardia stand aloof, we yield Chios, Cos, and Rhodes to 
the Carian monarch and suffer the Byzantines to take toll of our ships: 
simply because we think peace brings us more good than war. It is 
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sheer madness after this to go to war with united Greece for the 
shadow at Delphi. 


The speech was delivered on the occasion of an embassy from the Thebans 
and Thessaltans in 346 B.C. respecting the admission of Philip into 
the Amphictyonic council. 
δυσκολίαν ἔχοντα. With this use of ἔχει cf. Ol. 2. 3 ἔχειν 81. 
φιλοτιμίαν. . 
τῷ. For the dative cf. Phil. 2. 13 οὐ πλεονεξίας ἕνεκεν... . ἀλλὰ 
. «ἀξιοῦν, 3. 40 τῷ φάλαγγα... ἔχειν, infra 23 εἰς. 
μηδὲν εἶναι προύργον is the negative of εἶναί τι spovpyou,.‘to be 
advantageous.’ 
κατὰ ταὐτά: ‘With regard to what remains there is no single point 
on which all hold the same views of the public interest.’ κατά is 
here used in two senses (κατὰ ταὐτά, καθ᾽ ἕν). There is no exact 
parallel for the phrase κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἡγεῖσθαι, ‘to view in the same light’ ; 
but Herod. 5. 3 has φρονέειν κατὰ τωὐτό (an unique expression) ; 8. 68 
κατὰ τὠυτὸ γνώμην ἐκφέρεσθαι. For the different uses of κατά see Herod. 
5.3 who has κατὰ τωὐτὸ φρονέειν, κατὰ γνώμην τὴν ἐμήν, κατὰ τοῦτο 
ἀσθενέες, κατὰ χώρας ἕκαστοι, κατὰ πάντα in one chapter. 
δυσκόλον δ᾽ ὄντοβ, etc.: the subject of the gen. abs. is the object § 2. 
of the verb which follows. This is not uncommon in Thucydides: 
cf. Thuc. 4. 41 πολλάκις φοιτώντων αὐτοὺς ἀπράκτους ἀπέπεμπον and 
Kriiger’s Index, Genitiv 1. 
μετὰ τὰ πράγματα. Dobree quotes from Lucian (Prom. es in verbis) 
Κλέων Προμηθεύς ἐστι μετὰ τὰ πράγματα, The words gain in emphasis 
from their position. The words of μὲν... πράγματα are repeated in 
Phil. 4. 30. 
παρὰ πάντα, etc. παρά with the accus. is used both of ‘ extension 
through a period,’ as here, and of coincidence with a moment: cf. Phil. 
1. 33 παρὰ τὸν καιρὸν (note). 
πράγματα καί, Cobet omits, but Demosthenes often couples two 
synonyms in this way. τὰ πράγματα is the business of the moment. 
οὐ μὴν ἀλλά introduces a qualifying statement; it answers to ὁρῶ 8 8. 
μέν in § 1; cf. OL. 1. 4, ete. 
ἐθελήσητε. The aorist here, as in Ol. 1.6; 2. 13 means to come to a 
resolve, make up one’s mind. 
θορυβεῖν. The word is neutral, and may be used, according to the 
context, of approval, as in Ol. 2. 26 θορυβοῦντες ὡς ὀρθῶς λέγεται, or dis- 
approval, asin Εἰ, L. 113 θορυβούντων ὑμῶν καὶ oi ἐθελόντων ἀκούειν 
αὐτοῦ. 
πόλεως. Used of Athens without thearticle. Cf. Phil. 3.41 εἰς ἀκρόπολιν. 
τὰ προειμένα. =. has προειρημένα, py being written in a later hand 
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over an erasure (Weil). τὰ μὴ προειμένα and τὰ περιλελειμμένα are 
suggested readings. The objection to the reading of the text is that it is 
not consistent with the words of § 1, nor with the contents of the speech 
which follows; but we may suppose that Demosthenes is led to use 
a strong expression to point the antithesis to τὰ παρόντα. Compare the 
oxymoron of Ol. 3. 19 τῶν ἀπόντων εὐπορῆσαι, which is used for the 
sake of antithesis to τὰ παρόντα ἀναλώσῃ. The words need not imply 
more than that peace will in time repair the losses of the past. [Perhaps 
ἀνασωθήσεται should be read, the dva- being lost in the preceding eva.] 
τῶν λυσιτελούντων. For the genitive cf. Ol. 2. 2 ἔστι τῶν 

αἰσχρῶν. 

εἰδὼς... ὁρῶν. Both participles have a concessive force, but in the 
latter case the meaning is brought out by the ὅμως following. 

ἔπειθον, ‘tried to persuade.’ This is the common sense of ἔπειθον, 

which is only exceptionally used in the sense ‘ persuaded,’ as in Aesch. 
Ag. 1212 ἔπειθον οὐδέν᾽ οὐδέν. 

τινε, especially Midias: cf. Mid. τιο. 

βοηθεῖν Πλουτάρχῳφ. After the expulsion of the Thebans from 
Euboea we find the alliance with Athens continuing, in spite of the rise 
of tyrants in some of the cities. Athens was in friendly relations with 
Menestratus, tyrant of Eretria, in 352, and later with Plutarchus, who 
took the place of Menestratus. Meantime Philip, having gained a 
footing in Thessaly, was trying to secure support in Euboea. Among 
his adherents were Clitarchus of Eretria, an’ opponent of Plutarchus, and 
Callias and Taurosthenes of Chalcis. Plutarchus appealed to Athens 
for help, and was supported by Eubulus and his party, including Midias, 
and an expedition was sent under Phocion. The date of the expedition 
is put by A. Schaefer in February, 350, but Weil puts it two years later 
(see Schaefer, D. τ. 5. Zeit. 2.73. Weil, Les harangues de Démostheéne, 
p- 163, etc.). 

λήμμασι, of unjust gains: cf. Ol. 2. 28; 3. 33. μικροῖς, ‘paltry,’ in 
contrast to πολλὰ καὶ μεγάλα. ἐπί, with the dative, of the condition 
on which anything is done. Cf. F. L. 182 εἴπερ ἐπ᾽ ἀργυρίῳ τι λέγοιεν. 

παθεῖν «.7.A. The Athenians under Phocion gained a victory at 
Tamynae, but the detachment left behind in Euboea under Molossus, 
on Phocion’s return, was betrayed by Plutarchus, who made terms with 
his opponents, and left the island. Peace was not made with Athens 
till 348. Cf. Mid. § 110, etc.; Plut. Phocion, ch. 12-14. 

τῶν ὄντων. De Chers. 58 ἀνοητότατος πάντων ἂν εἴη. τῶν ὄντων 
ἀνθρώπων. 

οὐδένες. No people: the plural of οὐδείς is regularly used where 
a body of people is in question; cf. Ol. 2. 18 οὐδένων εἰσὶ βελτίους, ‘ are 
no better than any other set of men.’ 
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Neoptolemus, the actor, went to Macedon with Aristodemus, and § 6. 
on his return advocated the embassy to Philip to discuss peace. Cf. 
F. L. 12. 13 τοὺς wept τῆς εἰρήνης πρέσβεις πέμπειν ὡς Φίλιππον 
ἐπείσθητε ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοδήμου καὶ Νεοπτολέμου, κιτ.λ. Ib. 315. 
διοικοῦντα... καί. Cobet omits this word as a gloss, quoting 
Harpocration πρυτανεύοντα' ἀντὶ τοῦ διοικοῦντα. Δημοσθένης ty Φιλιπ- 
mots. But Demosthenes is fond of double phrases, and διοικεῖν is a 
word he often uses, so that it cannot be rejected with any certainty. 
mpvravevovra. The word is strictly used of the tribe, whose 
deputies were taking their turn to preside in the Boule and Ecclesia. 
It is metaphorically used of superintendence and control in general. 
Cf. De Rhod. 3 ὁ πρυτανεύσας ταῦτα καὶ πείσας, and Phil. 3. 60; 
Schol. on Ar. Ach. 6 πάντα γὰρ ὑπὸ τῶν πρυτανέων διεπράττετο. 
οὐκέτ᾽ αἰτιάσομαι, ‘I will not go on to accuse.’ Fut. of present § 7. 
intention, see note on Phil. 3. 10. 
οὐδὲ els γὰρ ἦν. There were more speakers than one in behalf of 
Neoptolemus, and Demosthenes will not single out any one. 
ἐν Διονύσου, sc. ἱερῷ θεάτρῳ. The fact of Neoptolemus’ profession 
suggests the comparison. ‘If you had been watching a play instead of 
discussing the safety of the state, you could not have been more friendly 
to him and hostile to me.’ 
ὅτι τήν, «.7.A. The logical object of ἠσθῆσθαι is ἀπάγων οἴχεται ; § 8. 
the sentence is broken by a clause expressing the professed object of 
Neoptolemus, which is really parenthetical. ‘You have now realised 
that although he said his journey to Macedon was to get money to 
spend in Athens, he has actually converted his property in Athens into 
cash and carried it away to Philip.’ For ἐποιήσατο Weil conj. ποιούμενος. 
πλείστῳ. ‘Having made a great deal of this argument.’ 
οὐσίαν davepdv. ‘Real property’ (éyyeios), as opposed to money, 
slaves, etc. (ἀφανὴς οὐσίαν) ; hence Aeschin. 1. 103 ἀφανίζειν τὴν οὐσίαν is 
* to convert into cash,’ as ἐξαργυρίσαι here. 
ἀπάγων. Cobet conjectures ἀπιών, but his objection to ἀπάγων, that 
real property cannot be carried, overlooks ἐξαργυρίσας. [Misc. Crit. 
Ρ. 459 ἀπάγων quid? an τὴν φανερὰν οὐσίαν ὃ absurdum hoc quidem εβῖ.] 
τοῖς γεγενημένοις λόγοις is dative after μαρτυρεῖ. § 9. 
τὸ τρίτον δ᾽. The third instance of the truth of his warning is the 
protest against the extravagant hopes held out at Athens after the 
return of the Embassy of the Oaths. Cf. F.L. 58 etc. The main predi- 
cate is οὐδὲν... φανήσομαι, the clause καὶ... ἐρῶ being parenthetical. 
καὶ 84. ‘I will go on at once to speak.’ Cf. Phil. 1.13 καὶ δὴ 
πειράσομαι λέγειν, δεηθεὶς ὑμῶν .. . τοσοῦτον. 
Θεσπιάς, κιτλ. The Thebans about 373 had destroyed Plataeaand § 10. 
driven the people of Thespiae into exile (Diodor. 15. 46; Paus. 9. 1. 4; 


§ 11. 
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Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 1, Breitenbach’s note) ; the restoration of these towns 
would mean the fall of Theban supremacy over Southern Boeotia. 

τινων. Aeschines and Philocrates. Cf. F. L. 112; Phil. 2. 30. 

τοὺς... Pwxéas. This was the essential point in the peace: 
the preservation of Phocis meant the security of Attica on the north. 
See Introd. § 16. 

διοικιεῖν, ‘ break up into villages,’ the opposite of συνοικίζειν. This 
was the fate which had actually fallen on Phocis (Diodor. 16. 60) ; the 
audience would feel the irony of the contrast. Cf. F. L. 325 Θηβαῖοι 
δ᾽ ἦσαν of κατασκάπτοντες, of διοικισθέντες ὑπ᾽ Αἰσχίνου τῷ λόγῳ. 

᾿Ωρωπόν, on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, on the coast-road, east 
of the Asopus. The Thebans had taken it in 411, Athens recovered it 
apparently at the time of the Peace of Antalcidas, and Thebes had 
taken it again in 366. Thuc. 8. 60; Xen. Hell. 7. 4.1 (Breitenbach's 
note); Isocr. 14. 37. 

Εὔβοιαν. For the relation of Euboea to Athens at this time cf. 
ἘΠῚ, 326 ὁρμητήρια ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ Φίλιππος προσκατασκευάζεται, 
De Chers. 36. Amphipolis had been in Philip’s hands since 358. 

τοιαύτας, etc., the accus. depends on a verb to be supplied from 
ὑπισχνουμένων. 

ἐπαχθέντες is the reading of Σ. Cobet prefers ὑπαχθέντες, the reading 
of the other MSS. The words are frequently confused ; ἐπάγειν is to set 
on (cf. Ol. 3. 31 note), ἐπάγεσθαι to invite (for one’s own purposes), 
ὑπάγειν, to draw on by underhand means. 

οὔτ᾽ ἴσως kaA&s. This seems the better reading, though a correction 
in %. has οὔτε καλῶς. There is a fine touch-of irony in ἴσως (cf. Phil. 2. 
4 ἀναγκαῖον καὶ ἴσως εἰκός). 

ὅτι ταῦτα οὔτ᾽... ληρεῖν. Cf. F. L. 45 ὅτι ταῦτα οὔτ᾽ οἷδα οὔτε 
κοινωνῶ, προσέθηκα δὲ ὡς οὐδὲ προσδοκῶ. 

οὔτε δεινότητα. ‘I am not going to set down all this to any 
cleverness of my own, or presume to boast of it.’ It may be said 
that ἀλαζονεία is used here of that which gives ground for boasting (cf. 
φιλοτιμία Ol. 2. 16, of the object of ambition),—‘ cleverness or any 
other quality one may boast of.’ But it is perheps simpler to say 
that éwavolaw is used by zeugma with ἀλαζονεία, to which it is not 
strictly appropriate, the sentence being equivalent to εἰς οὐδεμέαν δεινό- 
tyra ἀλαζονευόμενος ἐπανοίσω. 

δι᾽ ἃ ἄν εἴπω. One would expect the more definite 3’ ἃ λέγω: but 
the vaguer expression prepares the way for the explicit δύο : ‘ except for 
the reasons, whatever they be, which I name to you, and they are two.’ 

εὐτυχίαν. Demosthenes always attaches great importance to fortune : 
cf. Phil. 1. 12 τὰ τῆς τύχης... ἥπερ ἀεὶ βέλτιον ἢ ἡμεῖς ἡμῶν αὐτῶν 
ἐπιμελούμεθα; De Chers. 69, εἰς. ; Ol. 2. 22 μεγάλῃ γὰρ ῥοπή, 
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μᾶλλον δὲ τὸ ὅλον, ἡ τύχη παρὰ πάντ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων πράγ- 
ματα. 
λῆμμα. Cf. supra § 5, note. § 12. 
ὀρθόν. ‘I see the interest of Athens in the light of facts undisturbed.’ 
For the whole image cf. De Cor. 298 οὐδ᾽ ὅσα συμβεβούλευκα πώποτε 
τούτοισι ὁμοίως ὑμῖν ὥσπερ dv τρυτάνη ῥέπων ἐπὶ τὸ λῆμμα συμβεβούλευκα, 
GAN’ ἀπ᾽ ὀρθῆς καὶ δικαίας καὶ ἀδιαφθόρου τῆς ψυχῆς. 
οἴχεται φέρον, sc. τὸ ἀργύριον. 
καθείλκυκε, ‘at once pulls down the scale of calculation.’ For the 
word cf. Arist. Ran. 1398 ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον αὖ ζήτει τι τῶν βαρυστάθμων, ὅ τι σοι 
καθέλξει, καρτερόν τε καὶ μέγα. For the perfect, cf. Phil. 1. 19 ταῦτα μέν 
ἐστιν ἃ πᾶσι δεδόχθαι φημὶ δεῖν. De Chers. 3 ; Soph. O. T. 1166 ὄλωλας. 
“Ev μὲν οὖν. The one thing needful is expressed by the ὅπως clause, § 13. 
in which the participle (λύων) contains the main predicate. 
σύνταξιν. The name given to the contributions of the second maritime 
confederacy of Athens, instead of the hated name φόρος. Cf. De Cor. 
234 χρημάτων δὲ σύνταῤξλιν els πέντε καὶ τετταράκοντα τάλαντα. C.I.A. 
il. 62 (Hicks 103) ἔχωσιν οἱ φρουροὶ οἱ ἐν “Avdpy μισθὸν ἐκ τῶν συν- 
τάξεων κατὰ τὰ δόγματα τῶν συμμάχων (357 B.C.). Cf. De Chers. 22, note. 
εἶχε καιρόν. The MSS. have γεγενημένη. If this be retained, ἡ εἰρήνη 
is the subject of εἶχε, and the sentence is an instance of the Greek 
preference for a personal construction. If we accept the old correction 
γεγενημένην, the infinitives are the subject of εἶχε. For the phrase ἔχειν 
καιρόν cf. Plut. Erot. 18 ὃ τοίνυν ἐν ἀρχῇ καιρὸν εἶχε ῥηθῆναι μᾶλλον. 
τοῖβ πράγμασι. A dativus commodi dependent on καιρὸν εἶχε. 
δρᾶν, inf. after φημὶ δεῖν. 8 14. 
φάσκονταΒ. The wordiscontemptuous. The Amphictyonic meeting 
is described F. L. 327 of μὲν ὄντες ᾿Αμφικτύονες φεύγουσι καὶ ἐξελή- 
λανται.... οἱ 38 οὐπὠώποτ᾽ ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν χρόνῳ γενόμενοι, Μακεδόνες καὶ 
βάρβαροι, νῦν ᾿Αμφικτύονες εἶναι βιάζονται, Phil. 3. 32. 
κοινοῦ, a war involving the Amphictyony: this was what Philip 
desired, and Demosthenes wished to avert. The situation is described 
in De Cor. 147 εἰ μὲν οὖν τῆς ἰδίας ἕνεκ᾽ ἔχθρας ἢ τοὺς Θετταλοὺς ἢ τοὺς 
Θηβαίους συμπείθοι βαδίζειν ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς, οὐδέν᾽ ἂν ἡγεῖτο προσέξειν αὐτῷ τὸν 
νοῦν" ἐὰν δὲ τὰς ἐκείνων κοινὰς προφάσεις λαβὼν ἡγεμὼν αἱρεθῇ, ῥᾷον 
ἤλπιζε τὰ μὲν παρακρούσεσθαι τὰ δὲ πείσειν. τί οὖν : ἐπιχειρεῖ, θεάσασθ᾽ 
ὡς εὖ, πόλεμον ποιῆσαι τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσι καὶ περὶ τὴν Πυλαίαν ταραχήν. 
ἀναισθήτους, ‘stupid.’ Cf. De Cor. 43 οὗ μὲν κατάπτυστοι Θετ- § 15. 
ταλοὶ καὶ ἀναίσθητοι Θηβαῖοι. The word is used more severely in De- 
mosthenes than in Thucydides, cf. Thuc. 1. 69 λανθάνειν οἱόμενοι διὰ 
τὸ ἀναίσθητον ὑμῶν, ‘ your want of attention.’ Kriiger ad Joc. 
ἐφεδρεύων. There may be a distinct reference to the ἔφεδρος or 
reserve champion, who waited to fight the victor, cf. Ar. Ran. 791 
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γυνὶ 3 ἔμελλεν... ἔφεδρος καθεδεῖσθαι, but probably the words are 
used in a more general sense ‘ lying in wait for the spoils.’ The word 
is used again in De Chers. 42 οὔκουν βούλεται τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ καιροῖς τὴν 
wap’ ὑμῶν ἐλευθερίαν ἐφεδρεύειν: in Thuc. 4. 71 and 8. g2 it is used 
of an army watching an enemy. In Ol. 1. 18 we find προσεδρεύσει 
τοῖς πράγμασι. 

ἕτερος alludes to Philip, and is used to bring out the contrast to αὐτοί. 
One does the work, another has the wages. 

προεῖντ᾽. %. has πρόοιντ, Both forms have good authority. 

οὐδέ ye, ‘nor yet again’; used in going on from one denial to another. 
πάλιν, ‘once more,’ as in 366: see note on § Io. 

καὶ γάρ, ‘for the fact is,’ etc. 

ἂν βοηθεῖν... συνεπιστρατεύσειν. The first inf. represents an opt. 
apodosis to ἐμβάλοι : the second verb is put more strongly, in the 
future. 

ὧν καί, etc.: ‘those that one need consider.’ sai (=‘ that is’) is 
thus used in relative clauses limiting a previous statement; cf. Thuc. 1. 
15 κατὰ γῆν δὲ πόλεμος, ὅθεν τις καὶ δύναμις παρεγένετο, οὐδεὶς ξυνέστη, 
where Classen quotes other instances. 

οὐκ ἄχρι rfs tons is explained by the infinitives which follow: 
‘the goodwill of each towards us and the Thebans does not extend 
equally to our supremacy and to our safety.’ For the feminine adj. cf. 
Ol. I. 2 τὴν ταχίστην, and note. 

σῶς te εἶναι, Reiske’s emendation of ὥστε εἶναι of the MSS. is gene- 
rally accepted : the infinitives depend on the notion of desire implied in 
εὔνους. [Dindorf and Cobet regard ὥστε... . ἄλλων as interpolated. ] 

τοὺς ἑτέρους, subject of ὑπάρχειν, ‘ one or other of us,’ i.e. Thebans or 
Athenians. 

ὃ μέλλων πόλεμος, ‘the war of the future.’ Demosthenes has no 
doubt that Athens will have to fight Philip some day; he is only 
anxious not to let Philip get a good cause to fight for. He goes on to 
explain how the different powers of Greece may be drawn on by selfish 
motives if Philip can find a common quarrel to unite them. 

πρὸς ἅπαντας, see note on Phil. 2. 3. 

᾿Αργεῖοι, etc. The best account of Peloponnesian politics in this 
period is to be found in the speech of Demosthenes for the people of 
Megalopolis, 353-2 B.C., enunciating a purely Athenian as distinct from 
a Laconising or Boeotising policy. Argos, from long tradition, Messene 
and Megalopolis since their foundation under the protection of Thebes, 
were the natural opponents of Sparta. While Thebes was occupied with 
the war against Phocis in the North, Sparta had tried to crush these 
states, but on the death of Onomarchus Thebes was able to act with her 
Peloponnesian allies and thwart Sparta. At the time of the speech 
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on the Peace Sparta seems to have been drawing toward Athens, and 
Argos, Messene and Megalopolis had begun to look for safety to 
an alliance with Philip. 

πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους. The negotiations referred to are unknown. 

ἡμῖν goes in sense both with ἐπωκηρυκείαν and with ἐχθρῶς σχήσουσι. 

ἐκδέχεσθαι. Harpocration, sub voc. ἐκδεξάμενος, does not know what 
meaning to assign to the word here. Reiske compares it with rots 
ἀγαθοῖς ἐφεδρεύειν supra § 15, in the sense of ‘ to enter into the labours 
of another’; apparently understanding ἐκείνοις of the Peloponnesians. 

It seems better to take ἐκείνοις of the Spartans, and translate ‘on 
account of our negotiations with Sparta, and the belief that we are sup- 
porting their previous policy’: this would not be a great variation from 
the ordinary meaning ‘to take up a thing where another leaves off,’ 
which we find in De Cor. 21 ὁ μὲν πρῶτος εἰπὼν... ὁ δ᾽ ἐκδεξάμενος. 

ἐχθροτέρωΞ. No other instance of this form in L. and 5. 

τοὺς παρ᾽ ἐκείνων. This probably refers to the people of 
Coronea and Orchomenus, towns which were given by Philip into 
the hands of the Thebans after the end of the Sacred War. Cf. 
F. L. 141. 

τοὺς Φωκέων dvyddas. The inhabitants of the Phocian towns who § 19. 
took refuge in Athens. 

κωλύομεν. The Athenians expressed their disapproval of Philip's 
admission to the Amphictyony by sending no deputation to the meeting. 

ἕκαστος. Cobet reads ἕκαστοι, on the ground that the singular would 
not be used of cities, cf. οὐδένες supra ὃ 5; but as Philip is last men- 
tioned it is natural to use the singular. 

προστησάμενοι, ‘using as a screen.’ Cf. Phil. 3. 8. 

ὥσπερ καί, etc. The destruction of Phocis strengthened Philip 
against the very states which helped him to destroy it. 

οὐχὶ ταὐτά, etc.: ‘their desires were not the same, but they all § 20. 
helped to achieve the same end’ (i.e. the aggrandisement of Philip). 

τὰς παρόδους. Thermopylae. 

οὐδέ ye, ‘no, nor yet,’ cf. supra § 16. 

Θηβαίοις. In F. L. 141 Demosthenes puts the account more favour- § 21. 
ably for Thebes, which has gained peace, the destruction of Phocis, the 
possession of Phocian land, supremacy over Boeotia. 

, οὐδὲν ἂν αὐτοῖς ἐδόκει εἶναι. For the dat. cf. Phil. 2. 9 ἀντὶ τῶν 
ἑαυτοῖς γιγνομένων. Reiske proposes to insert πλέον, but it is not needed. 
The clause is an explanation of πρὸς δὲ δόξαν αἴσχιστα : “ for if Philip 
had not advanced through the pass, it is thought that they would have 
got nothing,’ seems to be the sense required, but this would be expressed 
by δοκεῖ, which Cobet and others accordingly read, the ἄν going with 
εἶναι. Retaining ἐδόκει, may we not say that the expression is a confusion 
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of οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν αὐτοῖς with οὐδὲν δοκεῖ dy εἶναι, the imperfect being natu- 
rally suggested by the past tense wap7AGe? Otherwise we must translate 
‘they could not have expected to get anything,’ in which case ἐδόκει does 
not refer to δόξα. [See Cobet, Misc..Crit. 25, who translates ‘ haec 
-hominum fama est, nisi P. in Graeciam penetrasset Thebanos nihil habi- 
turos fuisse.’] 

ἐδόκει εἶναι is an unusually harsh hiatus for Demosthenes. 

ταῦτα, i.e. Philip’s triumphant advance. 

§ 22. Φίλιππον. This is put first to mark that Philip is the subject of 
the clause, as the Thebans of the preceding, and the Thessalians of the 
following clause. The same view that Philip acted from compulsion is 
ridiculed in Phil. 2. 14 ἄλλ᾽ ἐβιάσθη νὴ Δία. 

ἐρρῶσθαι λέγω, lit. ‘I bid farewell to’: here used of dismissing a sug- 
gestion, elsewhere of abandoning a professed purpose. De Cor. 15a 
ἐρρῶσθαι φράσας πολλὰ Kippatois καὶ Λοκροῖς. . 

οὐ μᾶλλόν γε, ‘ certainly he was not so much concerned in this as he 
was desirous to secure the passes.’ ἔμελε passes into the stsonger 
ἠβούλετο. 

τὴν δόξαν τοῦ πολέμου, ‘ the glory of the war, the credit of having been 
responsible for its decision.’ For the second, explanatory, genitive, cf. 
Ol. 2. 4 τούτων οὐχὶ viv ὁρῶ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦ λέγειν. 

δι᾿ atrov... δι᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, ‘owing to him,’... ‘alone, by his own 
authority’: the acc. expresses the cause, the gen. immediate agency, 
cf. Ol. 1. 12, note. 

τὰ Πύθια θεῖναι, ‘to manage the Pythian games,’ as ἀγωνοθέτης. 
Cf. Phil. 3. 32 τίθησι μὲν τὰ Πύθια, τὸν κοινὸν τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἀγῶνα. 

§ 23. ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτούς, ‘went against their interest.’ Cf. Phil. 2. 6 μηδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 

ὑμᾶς πάντα παρασκευάζεσθαι. 

τῆβ πυλαίας. This was the general term for the meeting of the 
Amphictyony; it met twice a year, in spring and autumn, first at 
Anthela and then at Delphi (Busolt. Gr. Gesch. 1. p. 481). The 
Thessalians wished to recover and improve the position which they had 
held in the Amphictyony before the Phocian war. 

πλεονεκτημάτων δυοῖν. For dual and plural combined cf. Aesch. Ag. 
1348 κἀν δυοῖν οἰμώγμασιν. So παισὶν dvoiv, παιδίων δυοῖν. 

φυλακτέον from the mid. φυλάσσεσθαι, cf. § 18. 

§ 24. Td κελευόμενα. ‘Are we then, you say, through fear of this, to, 
obey the commands of the Amphictyons?’ Demosthenes, in answering, 
states the matter in a new light; it is not a question of obedience to 
orders, but of choosing a policy to secure peace with prudence and 
justice. Ifsuch policy involves concessions, there are precedents. The 
repetition of κελεύειν is harsh. 

ὧς. The use of οὔτε, etc., in this sentence shows that ds is to be 
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regarded not as final, but as purely relative, corresponding to τοῦτο. 
‘ But there is a course which will save us from war without dishonour, 
and which will win us a name for prudence and justice, and this is the 
course we must choose.’ [Cobet emends to ὅπως, ‘agnoscam Atticam 
dicendi consuetudinem, ubi pro ὡς repositum erit ὅπως. 

τοὺς θρασέως ὁτιοῦν ὑπομεῖναι, ‘those who boldly think we ought to 
expose ourselves to all risks.’ This seems the only possible translation, 
but it strains the sense of ὑπομεῖναι, which is hardly applicable to a daring 
policy. [Cobet cuts the knot by inserting οὐδέ (est enim nova et inaudita 
θρασύτης si quis quodlibet ferre et pati putat oportere).] ᾿ὥρωπόν, see 
§ 10 supra. 

"ApouréAews. For genitive cf. De Cor. 68 ὥστε τῆς τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
ἐλευθερίας ἐθελοντὰς παραχωρῆσαι SAirmy. The condition of peace was 
the recognition of the status quo. Philip therefore retained Amphipolis. 

Καρδιανούς. Cardia, from its position at the northern end of the 
Chersonese, was specially important to Athens. But in 357 and 353, 
when Chares secured the Hellespont for Athens, Cardia held aloof, and 
in 346 Philip, in his second expedition eastward, gained it as an ally, 
and it was recognised as such by Aeschines and Philocrates on the 
second embassy; cf. F. L. 174 εἶτα Καρδιανοὺς Φιλίππῳ συμμάχους 
ἐνέγραψαν. Introd. § 29. 

ἔξω... τετάχθαι, ‘to occupy a separate position from’: for the 
military metaphor cf. Ol. 3. 36, note. 

τὸν Kapa. In 357 Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and Byzantium, revolted 
from Athens, and at the end of the war the three islands became 
dependent on Mausolus of Caria. He was succeeded in 351 by his 
wife Artemisia, and she in 349 by Idrieus, who is here referred to. 

κατάγειν is used of ‘taking vessels into port,’ either (1) to land their 
cargoes, cf. In Polycl. 6 Βυζαντίων καταγόντων τὰ πλοῖα ἕνεκα τῆς 
ἰδίας χρείας τοῦ σίτον ; or (2) to extort dues, cf. De Chers. 9 Διοπείθης 
ἀδικεῖ κατάγων τὰ πλοῖα. 

σχέτλιον, ‘ wrong-headed,’ ‘ perverse,’ as in Soph. Ant. 47 ὦ σχετλία, 
Kpéovros ἀντειρηκότος. 

ἀναγκαιοτάτων, ‘our own property, which is most essential to our 
existence,’ probably refers to the importance of the corn-trade from 
Pontus. Cf. In Lept. 31 ἴστε γὰρ δήπου τοῦθ᾽ ὅτι πλείστῳ τῶν πάντων 
ἀνθρώπων ἡμεῖς ἐπεισάκτῳ σίτῳ χρώμεθα. πρὸς τοίνυν ἅπαντα τὸν ἐκ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἐμπορίων ἀφικνούμενον ὁ ἐκ τοῦ Πόντου σῖτας εἰσπλέων ἐστίν. 

τῆς ἐν Δελφοῖς σκιᾶς. It is essential to Demosthenes’ point here 
to make light of Philip’s honours at Delphi. σκιά is the Amphictyony, 
which under present circumstances, was merely a shadow of itself. 

πολεμῆσαι, aor, ‘to go to war.’ 
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§ 25. 


PHILIPPIC II, 
5 ANALYSIS. 


i. Introduction. 


§§ 1-6. Wy is it that, though praise is given to all who expose Philip’s 
wrongdoing, nothing is done against him? ‘The reason is that orators 
are afraid of making practical proposals; your hearers are prepared to 
listen, but not to act. And so our words prosper but Philip’s deeds. 
But if we are not to be surprised by an overwhelming power we must 
change our ways, and choose the saving course before the easy. 


ii. Zhe past conduct of Philip proves his designs upon Athens. 


$§ 6-13. Task those who are confident in face of Philip’s growing power to 
listen to the argument of past events. After the peace, Philip, being 
master of Pylae and Phocis, acted in the interest of Thebes, and not οἱ 
Athens. The reason was that he knew that Athens would never betray 
the common interests of the Hellenes, whereas Thebes would not only 
not resist him, but would fight on his side. The same reason makes 
him now conciliate Messene and Argos, thereby doing great honour to 
you and your devotion to the rights of Hellas. His opinion is well 
grounded. Your ancestors refused the offer of empire over the 
Hellenes on condition of submission to the king; rather than accept 
the terms brought by Alexander of Macedon they left their land, and 
achieved those victories too great for words. The ancestors of the 
Thebans fought on the side of the barbarian, and the Argives made no 
resistance. That is why he chooses them now, knowing that they will 
fight on his side for selfish reasons. It is not that they have more 
triremes than you, or that he despises an empire on the sea, or forgets 
the terms of the peace. 


| lil, Objections answered. 
- §§ 18-17, It may be argued (1) that the claims of Thebes were juster. But the 


man who bids the Lacedaemonians give up Messene can never pretend 
that he surrendered Orchomenus and Coronea on grounds of justice : 
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(2) that he acted under compulsion, and means to be suspicious of 
Thebes, and fortify Elatea. He may mean much, but what is he doing? 
He is sending arms, and men, and money against the Lacedaemonians ; 
he is helping Argos and Messene against the enemies of Thebes. It is 
past belief then that he is bent on restoring the Phocians whom he 
destroyed. His present acts are of a piece with his past; both are 
deliberately directed against us. 


iv. Athens the only adversary of Philip. 


This conduct is, in a way, forced on him, for we are the only opponents §§ 17-20. 
of his empire; its safety depends upon his holding our possessions, 
Amphipolis and Potidaea. His only course is to forestal us, and for this - 

(he chooses for his tools the selfish and short-sighted. 


v. The fate of Olynthus and Thessaly. 


The past ought to teach them better, as I told the Messenians and §§ 20-24. 
Argives. ‘Would the Olynthians,’ I said, ‘ have listened to a warning 
against Philip when he was giving them Anthemus and Potidaea? 
But now their brief enjoyment is changed to lasting loss, and they are 
betrayed and sold, for free states cannot safely deal with tyrants. Did 
the Thessalians, when he drove out their tyrants and gave them 
Nicaea and Magnesia, expect to see the present Decadarchy? When 
he gave them their place at the Pylaea did they expect that he would 
take away their revenues? Yet all this has come to pass. There are 
many devices for the defence of cities—walls, trenches, and the like, 
the costly work of men’s hands. But the prudent have a defence in 
their own character, distrust. This it is which saves a free people from 
atyrant. Hold fast to this: for you who seek freedom can make no king 
or tyrant your friend. See that you do not buy peace at the price of 
slavery.’ 

They applauded me, but they will not give up Philip. But you ought 
to be wiser than these Peloponnesians, unless you are blinded by the 
pleasure of the moment. 


vi. Zhe Answer to Philip, 
You will consider presently what action to take; meanwhile I will 
tell you what answer to send. 
vii. Epilogue. 
There are two classes of men who ought to advise you now. First: 
those who brought you the promises which led you to make peace ; 
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Second: those who ridiculed me as a peevish water-drinker when I 
exposed Philip after the second embassy, and who said that he would 
repress Thebes by restoring Thespiae and Plataea, would fortify 
Chersonesus, and would give us Euboea and Oropus. Whereupon you 
voted to extend the peace to his descendants. 

Why doI call upon these men? Not because I wish to begin a war 
of words, but because I fear the day is at hand when you will see 
Philip’s aggression, and yent your anger not on the guilty, but on those 
who are nearest. Before that day comes I would remind you who it 
was that caused you to betray Phocis and Pylae, and so brought the 
war to your doors. For war began in Attica on that day when you 
were so deceived, for Philip had else been powerless against you by land 
and 568." I have reminded you. I pray heaven that my warning be not 
more fully realised. I should be sorry for all to suffer that one might 
be brought to justice. 


The speech was delivered in the assembly in 344 B.C. 


πράττει... εἰρήνην. Whatever Philip does, whether he employs 

negotiations (πράττει) or force (βιάζεται), it is done in contravention 
of the peace (of Philocrates). πράττει καὶ βιάζεταν is not one of those 
‘double-barrelled phrases’ (cf. Phil. 1. 3 note) in which the second 
word extends or explains the meaning of the first; the two words 
mark different courses of action. 

δικαίους Kai φιλανθρώπους, ‘just and sympathetic.’ The δίκαιος 
sees things in a right light; the φιλάνθρωπος judges them with proper 
feeling. He exhibits, on the one hand, indignation against wrong doing 
and sympathy with the oppressed ; on the other, a delight in well- 
deserved punishment. The word is far removed in meaning from 
our term ‘philanthropic.’ ¢awopévous, ‘wear the look of,’ opposed 
like δοκοῦντας to γιγνόμενον. 

δοκοῦντας (acc. after ὁρῶ), ‘are thought to,’ in the estimation of 
the audience. 

γιγνόμενον, ‘ being done’ (after ὁρῶ). 

ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν. Herod. 3. 6 καὶ ἐν κεράμιον οἰνηρὸν ἀριθμῷ κεινὸν 
οὐκ ἔστι (ὡς λόγῳ εἰπεῖν) ἰδέσθαι, i.e. to speak generally—not ‘ by the 
card.’ [Cf. Adam, Plato, Apol. c. 1. 1. 5.] 

οὐδ᾽ ὧν ἕνεκα ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούειν ἄξιον. Mere abuse of Philip or mere 
expressions of indignation (ταῦτ᾽) are not worth listening to, if nothing 
comes of them. 

πάντα τὰ πράγματα, ‘the whole position of affairs.’ 
μᾶλλον, ‘more completely’ or ‘more successfully.’ Oratorical 
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‘triumphs in the style of the δίκαιοι καὶ φιλάνθρωποι λόγοι, so far from 
being of any real assistance, only make the situation more difficult. 
For if the Athenians are not roused when the case is so plainly put 
before them, what is to be done? 

After ὥστε... χαλεπώτερον supply εἶναι. 

τοὺς πλεονεκτεῖν {nrotvras. For Philip’s πλεονεξία, see infra 7, 12. § 3. 
ἡμεῖς of παριόντες. ‘We who come forward to address you.’ Cf. 
Schomann, Greek Ant. E. T. p. 383. ‘ The person “in possession of 
the house’ mounted the tribune, and put on a wreath of myrtle, asa 
sign that he was performing a public duty.’ ‘To interrupt a speaker 
was allowed by law to no one but the president.’ But the audience 
might signify applause or dissent. 

τούτων ddéorapev .. . συμβονλεύειν, ‘decline to propose and advise 
this course.’ For the use of the word ἀφεστάναι see De Cor. 308 ἀπο- 
στὰς ὅταν αὐτῷ δόξῃ τῆς πολιτείας. It is common in Demosthenes. 

All the MSS. except = and L insert διά before τήν. In this case 
the infinitives γράφειν καὶ συμβουλεύειν are to be taken with ὀκνοῦντες, 
and τούτων means ‘checking the greedy,’ etc., which is the duty of 
those who come forward, If however the reading of = is retained 
we must suppose that τούτων merely anticipates the two infinitives 
‘shrink from these (our proper) duties of making proposals,’ etc. 
It must be admitted that τούτων would here naturally refer to what 
precedes, and that the omission of the article with the infinitives is 
awkward. Yet cf. Halon. 14 οὐδὲν GAA’ ἢ τοῦτ᾽ ἀξιῶν, ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰς τὴν 
θάλατταν κατασταθῆναι (W). 

τὴν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἀπέχθειαν, ‘the odium in relation to you.’ Cf. infra 
- 20 τὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἐχθράν. Isocr. 8. 38 δείσας τὴν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἀπέχ- 
θειαν. Ol. 1. 7 τῶν πρὸς αὑτοὺς ἐγκλημάτων and note. De Pace 17. 

ὑμεῖς οἱ καθήμενοι. As a matter of fact the audience were seated, 
but the word also implies ‘inaction’; a hint which is developed in 
ἀργῶς ἔχετε. Cf. Phil. 1. 9 καθημένους περιστοιχίζεται. 

ὡς μὲν ἂν «.7.A. ‘You are well prepared for a discussion, but 
as to means by which you could put a stop to his proceedings you 
are remiss.’ ὡς dy js not merely final or ἄν would not be required, but 
a condition is implied; see Goodwin, M. T. § 44. 1. note 3 (4). Cf. 
infra § 37. 

ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἐστί, ‘in which he is engaged.’ Compare the somewhat 
obsolete phrase, ‘to be upon a thing, i.e. about it. L. 5. ἐπί A. 
1, 6. 

ἀναγκαῖον, ‘unavoidable,’ i.e. beyond the power of man to prevent. ς 4. 
οἶμαι, used in introducing a general statement: cf. the English expres- 
sion ‘ I suppose,’ implying that the hypothesis is not likely to be contested. 
¢ixés, ‘probable,’ i.e. within the power of man to calculate and 
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foresee. The result must follow the course of action, but as it can 
be foreseen the course of action may be avoided. 
δικαιότερα, i.e. than Philip. 
ἐξαρκεῖ, ‘is fully satisfactory.’ Cf. Soph. O. Ὁ. 5— 
oppor μὲν ἐξαιτοῦντα, τοῦ σμικροῦ δ᾽ ἀεὶ 
μεῖον φέροντα καὶ τόδ᾽ ἑξαρκοῦν ἐμοί. 
πρόσεστι ‘is attached.’ Cf. infra 8 τὴν προσοῦσαν ἀδοξίαν. 
ἐπανορθωθήσεται, ‘shall be repaired,’ ‘restored.’ A favourite 
word with Demostkenes, e.g. Olynth. 1, 11 ταῦτ᾽ ἐπανορθωσάμενοι. 
ἐπιστήσεται, ‘rise up against us.’ The sense is different in 18 ἐφέ- 
στηκεν ἐπὶ τῇ πόλει. ‘For the word see Phil. 1. 12, note. 
μέγεθος δυνάμεως, ‘a power of such magnitude that.’ Eur. Rhesus, 
309 has στρατοῦ πλῆθος, and so Herod. 9. 73. 
οὐχ ὃ αὐτὸς τρόπος, sc. ἐστί, 
τοῖς λέγουσιν--οἱ παριόντες 3. τοῦδ ἀκούουσιν ὑμῖν -εὑμεῖξξ οἱ 
καθήμενοι 5. 
θαρρεῖ, ‘is not alarmed.’ 
τοῦτο, the growth of Philip’s power. 
τοὺς λογισμοὺς... βραχέων, ‘to listen to me as I briefly state the 
reasons (calculations).’ 
δι’ οὖς... & Gv, a difference of case without much difference of 
meaning, though διά with the genitive implies a greater share in pro- 
ducing theresult. ‘From which I gather’; ‘ which cause me to think.’ 
Cf, Ol. 1. 12 note. 
προσθήσεσθε ‘take the side of’; infra 12, Soph. O. C. 1332 ols ἂν 
od προσθῇςΈἩ The constraction now becomes direct, the future indic. 
taking the place of fva and the subjunctive. 
μετὰ τὴν εἰρήνην, ‘after the peace of Philocrates’ in 346 B.c. 
Philip took advantage of this peace to secure his passage into Greece 
by Thermopylae and to destroy the Phocians, who alone could have 
offered a considerable resistance. The Thebans and Phocians were 
at war; but the Athenians and Phocians were friendly at the time. 
Hence Philip's action in destroying them was gratifying to the Thebans, 
not to Athens. The state of affairs is clearly described in De Corona 
18 τοῦ γὰρ Φωκικοῦ συστάντος πολέμου, ob δι᾽ ἐμὲ (οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἔγωγε 
ἐπολιτενόμην πω τότε), πρῶτον μὲν ὑμεῖς οὕτω διέκεισθε, ὥστε Φωκέας 
μὲν βούλεσθαι σωθῆναι, καίπερ οὐ δίκαια ποιοῦντας ὁρῶντες, Θηβαίοις 
δ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἂν ἐφησθῆναι παθοῦσιν, οὐκ ἀλόγως οὐδ᾽ ἀδίκως αὐτοῖς ὀργιζό- 
μενοι" οἷς γὰρ εὐτυχήκεσαν ἐν Λεύκτροις, οὐ μετρίως ἐκέχρηντο. See 
also Olynth. 1. 26. The present ἃ συμφέρει is due to the fact that 
the relative is merely descriptive, without reference to time. The 
common instance of the construction is ‘ quam dat Sidonia Dido.’ (Virgil:) 
πρὸς πλεονεξίαν ‘with a view to aggrandisement,’ making that his 
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rule whereby to shape his actions and judge affairs. Ambition, rest- 
lessness, and dishonesty are three leading traits in Philip’s character 
to which Demosthenes is constantly referring. 

ἐξετάζων, ‘examining’ (all his calculations with this in view). 
᾿ ἐξετάζειν is a favourite word of Demosthenes in the sense of ‘ passing 
a thing in review,’ cf. Phil. 1. 36; Ol. 2. 27. 

ἐνδείξαιτο, ‘exhibit,’ hold up as an ideal or prize, and almost § 8. 
‘recommend,’ ‘bring forward as a favour’; cf. Fals. Leg. 160 οὗτοι 
δ᾽ ἐχαρίζοντο πάντ᾽ ἐνδεικνύμενοι καὶ ὑπερκολακεύοντες ἐκεῖνον. 

προεῖσθε, optative, the force of the ἄν being continued into the 
relative clause. 

πάνθ᾽... προορώμενοι, cf. Olynth. I. 6 τἄλλ᾽ & προσήκει πάντα ἐν- 
ϑυμουμένους-. 

ἐναντιώσεσθε.. Here again, as in 6, the speaker gains in vividness of 
expression by using the indicative fature instead of the more indirect 
optative (of condition), ~ 

τῶν ἑαυτοῖς γιγνομένων, ‘what was falling to their lot,’ ‘the § 9. 
advantages which were accruing to them.’ ἑαυτοῖς brings out strongly 
the Theban point of view. The one end and aim of their policy from 
the Persian wars to the battle of Mantinea (500-362) was to extend their 
power over Boeotia, by tuming what were confederate cities into subjects. 

οὐχ ὅπως, i.e. not only of. The idiom is not uncommon in Attic 
Greek, but it is difficult to explain it in any satisfactory manner. [Cf. 
Madvig, Synt. 310C.] 

For the feeling of the Thebans towards the Athenians see Olynth. 1. 
25 ἂν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα Φίλιππος λάβῃ, τίς αὐτὸν κωλύσει δεῦρο βαδίζειν; Θη- 
βαῖοι ; μὴ λίαν πικρὸν εἰπεῖν 1], καὶ συνεισβαλοῦσιν ἑτοίμως. 

τοὺς Μεσσηνίους καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αργείους. The Messenians were re- 
stored to their country and independence after the battle οὗ Leuctra 
in 371 B.C., and Epaminondas aided them in building the city of 
Messene, on the site of their ancient fortress Ithome (369 B.c.). They 
were naturally anxious to preserve their liberty, and when the power 
of Thebes declined after the death of Epaminondas, their position 
became somewhat critical. In Argos there was a great slaughter of the 
oligarchs after Leuctra (the Scytalism); an atrocity which, though 
it annihilated the party which might have sympatbised with Sparta, 
reduced the city to insignificance. 

καθ᾽ ὑμῶν. κατά with the genitive, as a rule, implies condemnation, 
and we see something of this meaning infra § 10 inthe contrast περὶ ὑμῶν, 
κατ᾽ ᾿Αργείων καὶ Θηβαίων. But similar uses to that in the text are 
quoted: De Cor. 215 τρί᾽ ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ἔδειξαν 
ἐγκώμια Θηβαῖοι καθ᾽ ὑμῶν τὰ κάλλιστα. Aeschines uses the expression 
ératvos κατά (with gen.) In Ctesiph. 50. 124, 241. 
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kéxpiode .. : ἂν προέσθαι We should use the active form of ex- 

pression ; ‘ Philip has come’to the decision that you etc.’ ἂν προέσθαι 
is the infinitive form of ἂν προεῖσθε, 

ὡς ἑτέρως, ‘differently,’ infra 32 ws ἄλλως. So ὡς ἀληθῶς etc. The 
idiom may have arisen from an interjectional use of ὡς ‘how differently !’ 
if so, the use in ws μάλιστα is quite distinct. 

εὑρίσκει καὶ ἀκούει, ‘finds ont for himself and learns from others.’ 

εὑρίσκει implies reading, study, or reflection. 

ὥστ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὑπακούειν, ‘on the condition that’: but literally, ‘so.as 
to be themselves subject,’ the conditions being expressed as the result. 
Thuc. 3. 114 ξυμμαχίαν ἐποιήσαντο ἐπὶ τοῖσδε... ὥστε κ.τ.λ. ες 

ἡνίκ᾽ ἦλθεν ᾿Αλέξανδρος. The story is tald by Herodotus. Alexander 
was sent to the Athenians (‘being their proxenus and benefactor’) 
by Mardonius, after the hattle of Salamis, when wintering in Thessaly, 
to win them over to the Persian alliance. The Athenians refused, 
Herod. 8. 140 ff. The statements of Demosthenes are not very accu- 
rate. It was before not after Salamis that the Athenians abandoned 
their home for the first time, and though it is true that Plataea was 
fought after the embassy of Alexander the great glory of the Athenians 
was gained at Salamis. 

τούτων, the plural is doubtless contemptuous, though Philip had two 
elder brothers. 

τοὺς Θηβαίων x.7.A. accus. after εὑρίσκει. The Thebans may have been 
divided in their sympathies at the invasion of Xerxes; at any rate, we 
find a contingent with Leonidas at Thermopylae (Herod. 7. 205, 233, 
Herodotus says they were-retained by Leonidas as hostages for the 


᾿ fidelity of the Boeotians ; Diodorus 11. 4. 7 speaks plainly of the division 


§ 12. 


at Thebes, but this may be an afterthought, see below). But after 
Thermopylae the Boeotians distinctly sided with the invader, and their 
cities were saved from destruction (Herod. 8. 30). In the campaign of 
479 Mardonius made Thebes his head-quarters ; and the Thebans fought 
in his ranks at Plataea, where the cavalry rendered good service (Herod. 
9. 41, 67). Afterwards the Thebans excused their Medism by saying 
that it was due to the supremacy of a few eminent families (δυναστεία 
ὀλίγων), under whose rule the city was not master of herself (Thuc. 3. 
62). The Argives took no active part on the Persian side beyond 
sending Mardonivfs word of the departure of the Spartans for Plataea 
(Herod. g. 12); they made various excuses for their conduct (Herod. 
7. 148). 
ἰδίᾳ with τὸ λυσιτελοῦν. 

ἐπὶ rots Stxalors, ‘on honest terms,’ ‘on condition of doing what was 
right.’ 

καὶ τότε καὶ viv, ‘as then, so now.’ In the first instance it was not 
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Philip but the Persians who chose the Thebans and Argives. But 
Philip and the Persians were equally barbarians and enemies of Greece. 

οὐ γὰρ δή. δή is slightly ironical. ‘You will hardly tell us that.’ 
Cf. Thuc. 5. 111, etc. 

τρνήρειΒ. Epaminondas endeavoured to make Thebes a maritime 
power, but he did not succeed (363 B.C. Diod. 15. 78,79). Paus. 8. 11. 
6 has an absurd story ἐγεγόνει δὲ τῷ ᾿Επαμεινώνδᾳ μαντεία πρότερον ἔτι ἐκ 
Δελφῶν πέλαγος αὐτὸν φυλάσσεσθαι" καὶ ὁ μὲν τριήρους τε μὴ ἐπιβῆναι 
μηδὲ ἐπὶ νεὼς φορτίδος πλεῦσαι δεῖμα εἶχε, τῷ δὲ ἄρα Πέλαγος δρυμὸν 
(near Mantinea) καὶ οὐ θάλασσαν προέλεγεν ὁ δαίμων. The Argives 
appear to have had very few ships. 

Demosthenes contends that Philip cannot have chosen the Thebans 
and Argives : 

(a) Because they have more ships than the Athenians. 

(6) Because he has discovered some inland empire, and means 
to give up the sea. 

(c) Because he has forgotten his promises at the time of the Peace 
of Philocrates. 

In speaking of the ‘inland empire,’ Demosthenes makes an ironical 
allusion to the lost power of Thebes., He also points to a real defect in 
Philip's power—his want of ships—a defect which made it possible for 
the Athenians to keep him at bay, if only Thermopylae could be 
secured. At the time of the Peace everything was promised that the 
Athenians wished: Thespiae and Plataea were to be restored ; the 
Phocians were to be saved; Thebes broken up; Oropus given to 
the Athenians, and Euboea restored in place of Amphipolis; De 
Pace 10. 

οὐδὲ... μὲν... δέ, In English one of the clauses would be subordi- 
nated; ‘nor has he discovered an inland empire, that he should resign 
the empire of the sea.’ 

᾿Αλλὰ νὴ Δία in this and the next section introduces a supposed § 13. 
objection (= Lat. af enzm). For νὴ Ala see Phil. 3. 65. 

The opponents maintain that the Thebans had a right to the Hege- 
mony of Boeotia. This would be the contention of a Theban patriot, 
and though it is difficult to say any good of the Thebans, a united 
Boeotia, if patriotic, would have been a serious hindrance to the 
approach of an enemy from the North. But Philip could not con- 
sistently support Thebes in extending her claims, when he took the side 
of Messenia in resisting the old hegemony of Sparta. 

᾿ Orchomenus and Coronea were towns in the North of Boeotia, and 
in very ancient times Orchomenus was apparently the chief city of 
the country. After the battle of Leuctra, Thebes made a vigorous 
attempt to get possession of them. Orchomenus was entirely destroyed 
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in 363 B.cC., and the inhabitants massacred or sold as slaves (Diod. 
15. 79. 3 f.; Paus.9.15.2). It was subsequently restored and occupied 
by the Phocians (Diod. 16. 33. 4), and after the Peace of Philocrates 
it was given by Philip to the Thebans (De Pace 22). Coronea was 
the seat of the temple of Athena Itonia, where the Pamboeotia—a 
national festival of the Boeotians—was held. It suffered much the 
same fate as Orchomenus after Leuctra; see De Pace, l.c.; Diod. 16. 
35+ 3- 

πῶς... σκήψαιτο ; ‘ How can he pretend that he has done so because 
he thought itright?’ The dative τῷ... νομίζειν goes with πεποιηκέναι. 
For this see the note on De Pace 1. πεποιηκέναι is the infinitive of the 
excuse put forward. 

A second excuse. Philip could not help himself. The Thessalian 
horse (famous from of old) and the Theban foot (trained by Epami- 
nondas) were too much for him, he could do nothing in opposition 
to their wishes; cf. De Pace 22. The Thessalians and Thebans 
were the allies of Philip; it was with these that he brought the 
Phocian war ta a close; and they supported his designs in the 
Amphictyony. 

οὐκοῦν φασί. There is something almost comical in the expression. 
These well-informed persons know even the intentions of Philip—not 
merely what he is going to do, but what he is going to think ! 

Elatea was a city of Phocis which commanded the road from the 
North. On his final entrance into Greece, Philip seized it, and was 
thus secure against any attempt to check his advance into Boeotia; De 
Cor. 152. 

λογοποιοῦσι περιιόντες, ‘go about with a story’; the expression is 
highly contemptuous. Herodotus applies the word λογοποιός equally to 
Hecataeus the historian and to Aesop the fabulist. He calls his own 
histories λόγοι. But the word lost character. Thucydides 6. 38 has 
οὔτεδντα οὔτ᾽ dy γενόμεναλογοποιοῦσι where Bloomfield quotes Theophrast. 
Charact. 7 ἡ λογοποιία ἐστὶ σύνθεσις ψευδῶν λόγων καὶ πράξεων ὧν 
βούλεται ὁ λογοποιῶν. 

μέλλει καὶ μελλήσει. Demosthenes plays on the word μέλλειν, 
which signifies (1) ‘to intend,’ and (2) ‘to delay.’ He shews that 
Philip—whatever his ‘intentions ’—is still carrying out the same policy 
as before, and destroying the enemies of Thebes. Philip had spent 


some years of his youth at Thebes, and might be supposed to have 


a kindly feeling towards the city, but he only supported the Theban 
policy so long as it suited him. 
τοῖς Μεσσηνίοις καὶ rots ᾿Αργείοις, ‘for the Messenians," ‘in their 
interest.’ συμβάλλειν ἐπί -- (1) ‘to attack’; apparently a variation on 
the expression συμβάλλειν πρός, or, if not, (a2) we may translate 
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συμβάλλειν in the common sense of ‘making a contract with,’ i.e. ‘ he 
makes common cause with the Messenians and Argives against the ὁ 
Lacedaemonians,’ Cobet omits ἐπί, taking συμβάλλειν as committere. 
But is this Attic? Kriiger denies it on Herod. 5.1. αὐτός, ‘ in person.’ 

τοὺς ὄντας ἐχθρούς, ‘the existing enemies,’ in opposition to the 
Phocians—enemies who no longer exist. The point of the question is: 
While destroying the existing enemies of Thebes is he likely to resusci~ 
tate her ruined enemies, whom he destroyed himself? 

καί introduces an indignant question. § 16. 

ἀπεγίγνωσκε, ‘gave up as hopeless,’ ‘ threw over.’ 

ἐκ πάντων δ᾽. If the text is retained, ἐκ πάντων goes with mpay- 
pareverat. But the words should express not the ground for his 
action, but the grounds for an opinion of his action. The difficulty 
is avoided by a slight change of the text, and punctuation: (1) 
omitting the comma after ἐκ πάντων δ᾽, and taking the words with 
θεωρῇ, ‘si quis autem rem omni ex parte consideret,’ Franke, who 
retains πάντα ; (2) substituting a comma for the full stop after 
ποιήσας, and altering πάντα into πάνθ᾽ ad, in which case συνσάττων, 
like ποιήσας, goes with δῆλός ἐστιν. The general sense is clear. The 
whole course of Philip’s actions shows what his aim is—the destruction of 
Athens. He supports the Thebans because he does not suppose that 
under any circumstances the Thebans and Athenians will act together: 
De Cor. 168 ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν ef τι γένοιτο ἔτι συμπνευσάντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν 
Θηβαίων. The Thebans might join a barbarian in invading Greece; 
the Spartans would not, nor the Athenians, And both would oppose 
the rule of a monarch. 

The destruction of the Phocians was not an act done under com- ¢ 17, 
pulsion by Philip, but his hostility to Athens is in a manner compulsory ; 
for (1) she stands in the way of his ambition ; (2) he has deeply injured 
her; (3) he is in possession of many places belonging to her. The 
beginning of Philip's power was due to his acquisition of Amphipolis, 
Potidaea, etc., towns to which the Athenians laid claim. 

viv ye δή, ‘now at any rate’ (if not before). 

ὑπείληφεν «.7.A., ‘has made up his mind that yon are the only people 
who will dispute this with him.’ 

mpoetro ... ἡγεῖτο. The tense in #yetro goes back to the time 
preceding the peace of Philocrates ; there was no thought now of Philip’s 
giving up Amphipolis and Potidaea. ‘He thought that if he gave up 
(προεῖτο is aor. optative), he could not remain.’ The oratio recta would 
be ef προείμην, οὐκ ἂν μένοιμι. 

ἑαντὸν... ἐπιβουλεύοντα. According to the common rule we might § 18. 
have had αὐτὸς... ἐπιβουλεύων after of8e, but the accusative is here Ὁ 
chosen to make a neater contrast to ὑμᾶς αἰσθανομένους. 
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αὖ φρονεῖν --ἰοὸ be loyal to the interests of Greece; so Cicero uses 
‘sana mente esse,’ of loyalty to a cause. 

δικαίως [ἂν] νομίζει. So Schaefer, for δικαίως ἂν νομίζοι. 

παρώξυνται, ‘he is in a state of excitement.’ Cf. ΟἹ. 1. 6 φημὶ δεῖν 
ἐθέλειν καὶ παροξυνθῆναι. 

διὰ ταῦτ᾽, ‘hence his watchfulness, his insistance.’ It is perhaps 
doubtful whether ἐπὶ τῇ πόλει is not to be taken with ἐφέστηκεν, 
and not with θεραπεύει. 

τινὰς Θηβαίους. It is urged that all the Thebans were affected, 
and that therefore the passage should be punctuated τινάς, Θηβαίους. 
Dobree omits τινάς. 

τοὺς ταὐτὰ βουλομένους. These would be the Eleans, Messenians, 
Arcadians in part, and Argives. 

σκαιότητα. The stupidity of the Thebans is often alluded to: 
De Pace 15 note; De Cor. 43 ἀναίσθητοι. τῶν μετὰ «.7.A, with οὐδέν. 

καὶ μετρίως, with σωφρονοῦσι. 

εἰπεῖν, ‘to maintain.’ These speeches must have been made by 
Demosthenes when sent into the Peloponnesus to counteract the machi- 
nations of Philip. See note on De Pace 18. 

Πῶς γάρ; the γάρ merely introduces the question —implying that it 
arises out of some preceding train of thought. πῶς, with δυσχερῶς, 
‘with what irritation?’ 

Anthemus was in the possession of the Macedonians as early as the 
time of the Pisistratidae, for Amyntas offered it to Hippias on his ex- 
pulsion from Athens. Philip gave it up to the Olynthians in 357 B.C. 
From Thucydides we learn that its territory bordered on Mygdonia, 
Bisaltia, and Crestonia (Thuc. 2. 99, 100), but the exact site is not 
known. | 

Potidaea was occupied by 1000 Athenian colonists (κληροῦχοι) in 
430 B.C. (Diod. 12. 46. 7); after the fall of Athens it appears to have. 
been seized by the Olynthians (Xen. Hell. 5. 2.15); it welcomed the 
Spartans in their attack on Olynthus (ibid. §§ 24, 39) ; in 364 it was taken 
by Timotheus, and became Athenian onée more (Diod. 15. 81. 5). 
When Philip gave it to the Olynthians he sent the Athenian garrison to 
Athens. The city was reduced to slavery, and perhaps destroyed. 
The site, which was very important, was re-colonized by Cassander, 
who gave the name Cassandrea to the new city (Diod. 19. 52. 2) 
316 B.C. 

αὐτὸς ἀνήρητο, ‘had taken (at the time supposed) upon his own 
shoulders.’ For ἀνα- cf. ἀναδέχομαι, ἀναφέρειν, etc. 

For τὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἔχθραν, cf. supra 3. 

μικρὸν χρόνον, i.e. 354 B.C. to 348 B.C. 

προδοθέντες καὶ mpadévres. The fall of Olynthus was mainly due to 
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the treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates. Cf. De Cherson. 40, and 
more especially Phil. 3. 56, 66. 

οὐκ ἀσφαλεῖς =‘ very insecure.’ 
_ πολιτείαις, free constitutions =democracies. Cf. Ol. 1.5 ὅλως ἄπιστον, 
οἶμαι, ταῖς πολιτείαις ἡ τυραννίς. 

al λίαν ὁμιλίαι. Cf. Aesch. P. V. 123 διὰ τὴν λίαν φιλότητα βροτῶν 
and Phil. 1. 17 τῆς ἀμελείας ταύτης τῆς ἄγαν. αὗται such as the 
Messenians and Argives were contemplating with Philip. 

τί 8’ of Θετταλοί; What about the Thessalians? No precise verb § 22. 

need be supplied to τέ. Plato Protag. 360 τί δ᾽ ὁ ἀνδρεῖος ; οὐκ ἐπὶ τὸ 
κάλλιον ἔρχεται ; 

τοὺς τυράννους. Lycophron and Pitholaus of Pherae are meant. Ono- 
marchus supported them with his Phocians, but on his defeat in 352 they 
were compelled to leave their city. At this time Philip took Magnesia 
and placed soldiers there. He did not restore it till 346 B.C., when the 
destruction of the Phocians and the conciliation of the Thebans (by the 
present of Orchomenus and Coronea) made it no longer necessary to 
hold an advanced post. Nicaea was a town in the Malian bay, in 
the territory of the Locri Epicnemidii, just south of Thermopylae. It 
was ceded to Philip by Phalaecus, the commander of the Phocians, in 
346 B.c. (Diod. 16. §9). Cf. Phil. 3. 12 note. 

δεκαδαρχίαν. In Phil. 3. 26 we read ἀλλὰ Θετταλία πῶς ἔχει ; οὐχὶ 
τὰς πολιτείας καὶ τὰς πόλεις αὐτῶν παρήρηται καὶ τετραρχίας κατέστησεν, 
ἵνα μὴ μόνον κατὰ πόλεις, ἀλλὰ κατ᾽ ἔθνη δουλεύωσιν ; Thessaly was 
divided into four districts: Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, and. 
doubtless Philip availed himself of this division in his tetrarchies. But 
in what relation this ‘ decadarchy’ stood to the later tetrarchy we have no 
means of judging. Harpocration, sub voc. dexadapyia, says that Philip 
did not establish decadarchy in Thessaly. Reiske conjectured that the 
word was a misreading of AAPXIAN -- τετραρχίαν. Similar conjectures 
have been made on Thuc. 1. 57 (see Jowett’s note) and 103 [i.e. A (δέκα) 
=Io confused with A (the numeral letter)=4]. But inany case the 
reading 8exa8apyiay must be as old as Harpocration. The word has been 
explained (1) as referring to a government of the whole country, or 
(2) a government in each town (but in this case the singular is harsh). 
The word would remind the hearers of the decadarchies established by 
the Spartans after the fall of Athens, in order to control the cities, which 
had been subject to Athens, in her own interest. 

τὴν πυλαίαν, cf. De Pace 23; Phil. 3. 32. 

τὰς προσόδους. Cf. Olynth. 1. 22. Philip had appropriated the 
revenues arising from the harbour dues and markets of Thessaly— 
and even before the fall of Olynthys there had been quarrels about 
these. 
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θεωρεῖτε, ‘ you look at with admiration.’ ἀπεύχεσθε.... ἰδεῖν, ‘you 
pray that ye may never see.’ For ἀπό in this sense cf. ἀπομνύναι, 
‘to swear not to do.’ ἀπογιγνώσκειν, ‘to determine not todo.’ For 
Philip’s treachery and deceit cf. esp. Olynth. 2. 5 ff., where Demosthenes 
applies the same terms to his conduct as here, and gives instances in 
support of his accusations. 

χαρακώματα, ‘ palisades.’ τάφροι, ‘trenches.’ 

ἕν τι, So πᾶς τις, ἕκαστός τις. 

ἡ φύσις τῶν εὖ φρονούντων. ‘ The nature of sensible men.’ Observe 
this personification of φύσις ; cf. Aesch. 2. 28 ὅταν ἡ φύσις τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
εὐθὺς πονηρὰν ἀρχὴν λάβῃ. 

τοῖς πλήθεσι, ‘democracies.’ Cf. De Cor. 46 εἶτ᾽ οἶμαι συμβέβηκε 
τοῖς μὲν πλήθεσιν ἀντὶ τῆς πολλῆς καὶ ἀκαίρου ῥᾳθυμίας τὴν ἐλευθερίαν 
ἀπολελωκέναι, τοῖς δὲ προεστηκόσι, K.7.A. 

οὐδὲν μὴ δεινόν -- οὐ μὴ δεινόν τι. 

εἶτα expresses a result and contrast, as in Phil. 3. 4, 13. 

καὶ rds προσηγορίας, ‘ even his titles.’ He is not a disguised enemy, 
a fellow-citizen ambitious of power, a city seeking aggrandizement ; 
but a βασιλεύς and τύραννος, titles which cannot consist with freedom. 
The kings of Sparta are disregarded in order to give point to the contrast. 

ἐλευθερίᾳ... καὶ νόμοι. The Greeks regarded law as the correlative 
or complement of freedom. The law might be the fixed institution of a 


_ wise law-giver, as at Sparta (cf. Herod. 7. 104 ἐλεύθεροι γὰρ ἐόντες ob 


§ 26. 


πάντα ἐλεύθεροί εἰσι᾿ ἔπεστι γάρ σφι δεσπότης νόμος), or the changing 
statutes of a state based on free speech (In Lept. 109 παρὰ τῶν πολιτῶν 
λόγῳ μετὰ τῶν νόμων τὰ δίκαια λαμβάνοντες), but in either case it was 
opposed to the absolute rule of a despot. 

πολέμου, ‘war with Sparta.’ δεσπότην, the harshest term is reserved 
to the last; the correlative of δεσπότης is a slave. 

θορυβεῖν. See note on De Pace 3. 

πολλοὺς ἑτέρους Aéyous, ‘many other speeches on the same subject’ 
(ἑτέρους). Cf. infra 29. 

ὡς ἔοικεν is probably to be taken with what follows. To judge 
from their actions the Peloponnesian cities were not likely to turn a 
deaf ear to Philip’s enticing promises and offers. 

Μεσσήνιοι. So De Cor. 64, the Arcadians, Messenians, and Argives 
are ranged in the class of cities who would stand by and see.Greece 
subjugated, ἐπὶ τῇ τῆς ἰδίας πλεονεξίας ἐλπίδι. 

παρ᾽ ἅ--παρὰ ταῦτα d. Paus. 8. 7. 4 ἀφίκετο δὲ ἐς ᾿Αρκαδίαν 
Φίλιππος οἰκειωσόμενός τε ᾿Αρκάδας καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ Ἑλληνικοῦ σφᾶς τοῦ 
ἄλλου διαστήσων. He is said to have had his camp in Nestana 
E. of Mantinea, ibid. Pausanias diverges from his subject in order to 
dwell upon the punishment which overtook Philip for his treachery: 
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ὅς ye καὶ ὅρκους θεῶν κατεπάτησεν ἀεὶ καὶ σπονδὰς ἐπὶ παντὶ ἐψεύσατο, 
πίστιν τε ἠτίμασε μάλιστα ἀνθρώπων. 
περιστοιχίζεσθε. Cf. Phil. 1. 9 καθημένους περιστοιχίζεται. The § 27. 
metaphor is taken from fixing a net round a certain space of ground ; 
see note ad foc, 
μηδὲν ποιῆσαι is of course opposed to πάντα ὑπομείναντες. 
ἤδη, ‘at once.’ Demosthenes urged the same argumentin Olynth. 1. 158. 
Like debtors who borrow at high interest and, after a brief season of 
enjoyment, fall into utter ruin, so we ἐπὶ πολλῴ φανῶμεν ἐρραθυμηκότες 
καὶ ἅπαντα πρὸς ἡδονὴν ζητοῦντες, πολλὰ καὶ χαλεπὰ κ.τ.λ. 
τῶν ὑμῖν πρακτέων. It is rare to find a verbal in the genitive. § 28. 
καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς αὐτούς, ‘ by yourselves.” Demosthenes indicates that the 
subject is too important to be discussed in the present meeting, which 
was perhaps convened in order to give an answer to the embassy from the 
Messenians. The answer which Demosthenes proposes to make is not 
contained in the speech as we have it. It may have been read from a 
written document, either here or at the end of the speech. 
τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, the promises of Philip. The men referred to are 
Neoptolemus, Aristodemus, and Ctesiphon. Cf. De Cor. a1, De Falsa 
Leg. 12. 18, 97, 315. For the promises see note on supra 12. 
Demosthenes went on both the embassies to Philip. Cf. Introd. § 29. 
§§ 17, 28. 
τούτων ἀφεστηκότα, ‘ different from this,’ ie. from the actions which 
followed. 
ἑτέρους καλεῖν, ac. δίκαιον ἦν. These are Aeschines and Philo- 
crates. érépovs=a second batch from the same class of men. 
τοὺς... λέγοντας. Observe the separation of the article and participle 
by the long relative clause. 
τῆς ἐπὶ τοὺς ὅρκους. The embassy sent to take the oaths from 
Philip ; cf. Introd. § 28. On the subject see De Pace 10. Demosthenes 
gives the same account of his attitude towards the peace in De Fals. 
Leg. 45. 
ὕδωρ πίνων. De Fals. Leg. 46 ἐπαναστὰς δ' ὁ Φιλοκράτης μάλ᾽ § 80. 
ὑβριστικῶς “ οὐδέν, ἔφη, θαυμαστόν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μὴ ταὐτὰ ἐμοὶ καὶ 
Δημοσθένει δοκεῖν' οὗτος μὲν γὰρ ὕδωρ, ἔγὼ δ᾽ οἶνον πίνω, καὶ ὑμεῖς 
ἐγελᾶτε. . 
δύστροπος... ἄνθρωπος, “ an ill-conditioned and ill-tempered sort of 
fellow.’ , 
παρέλθῃ, i.e. past Thermopylae. For what follows see De Pace to. 
Xeppévygov... διορύξει. Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, who first 
colonised the Chersonese from Athens, built a wall from Cardia to Pactye, 
to defend the inhabitants from the Thracians (Herod. 6. 36) ; by the time of 
Pericles the wall had fallen into ruins, and ‘on visiting the Chersonese 
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in 452 B.c. (or later) he rebuilt it (Plut. Per. 19). It was rebuilt 
once more by Dercyllidas in the summer of 397, Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 10. 
A trench or canal would of course be a far safer protection than a 
wall. τέλεσι, ‘cost,’ so τέλη λύειν, etc. 

οὐ δεινοὶ ... μεμνῆσθαι, ‘not clever at bearing in mind those who do 
you wrong. The reference is to the amnesty or reconcilement of the 
opposing factions at Athens at the overthrow of the Thirty, and also to 
the sympathy which the Athenians shewed te the Spartans after the 
defeat of Leuctra. Cf. De Cor. 99 καὲ γάρ τοι πᾶσι τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν ἐδείξατε 
ἐκ τούτων ὅτι κἂν ὁτιοῦν τις εἰς ὑμᾶς ἐξαμάρτῃ, τούτων τὴν ὀργὴν els τἄλλα 
ἔχετε, ἐὰν δ᾽ ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας ἣ ἐλευθερίας. κίνδυνός Tis αὐτοὺς καταλαμβάνῃ, 
οὔ τε μνησικακήσετε οὔθ᾽ ὑπολογιεῖσθε. 

“καὶ τοῖς ἐκγόνοιβ. Cf. De Fals. Leg. 55 τοσαύτῃ περιουσίᾳ χρήσασθαι 
πονηρίας ὥστε μὴ μόνον τοὺς ὄντας ᾿Αθηναίους ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺ» ὕστερόν ποτε 
μέλλοντας ἔσεσθαι πάντας ἠδικηκέναι, πῶς οὐχὶ πάνδεινόν ἐστι; τοῦτο 
τοίνυν οὐδέποθ᾽ ὑμεῖς ὑπεμείνατ᾽ ἂν ὕστερον προσγράψαι πρὸς τὴν εἰρήνην, 
τὸ καὶ τοῖς ἐκγόνοις, εἰ μὴ ταῖς παρ᾽ Αἰσχίνον ῥηθείσαις ὑποσχέσεσι τότ᾽ 
ἐπιστεύσατε. The additional stipulation was therefore proposed in the 
interests of Philip, and perhaps by his agents; the words refer of course 
to both parties in the peace. It was the custom of the Greeks to make 
peace for definite periods of time; five, ten, thirty, fifty, or a hundred 
years, as the case might be. A peace for an indefinite period binding all 
concerned to the present state of affairs was regarded as an infringement 
of the rights of those who should come after. But hardly any peace 
ever ran out to the full term, unless the parties were too weak to break 
it with advantage, though we have an instance in the peace between 
Argos and Sparta which came to an end in 420 B.C. 

πρὸς τὰς ἐλπίδας, ‘ with the hopes (and nothing more) before you.’ 

ὑπήχθητε. Cf. Phil. 3. 1 εἰς τοῦθ᾽ ὑπηγμένα. De Pace to note. The 
word is used of subtle underhand influence brought to bear on a people, 
De Cor. 18 els ἔχθραν καὶ μῖσος καὶ ἀπιστίαν τῶν πόλεων ὑπηγμένων ὑπὸ 
τούτων. ᾿ 

ἐρῶ καὶ οὐκ ἀποκρύψομαι. For this combination of the negative and 
positive, cf. Soph. Ant. 443 καί φημι δρᾶσαι Kobe ἀπαρνοῦμαι τὸ μή. 

ἐμαυτῷ λόγον ποιήσω. The usual explanation is, ‘get myself a 
hearing,’ but it is reasonably doubted whether λόγον ποιεῖν can have 
this meaning. λόγον ποιεῖν would naturally mean ‘ to create speaking,’ 
and we may translate, ‘not that by indulging in abuse I may create talk: 
for myself before you,’ as my opponents do; i.e. display. my powers in 
abuse as those who attack me do. Such abuse would only lead the 
opposite party to make further demands upon Philip for their services in 
replying. For λόγον ποιεῖσθαι see De Chers. 1. 

ὡς ἄλλως. See Io. 
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.- τὰ νυνί, ‘ now.’ 
οὐχὶ βουλοίμην ἄν, ‘I could wish not. § 33. 
τοῦτο, this of which I speak, the vexation which Philip's acts will 
cause. \ 
τῶν συμβαινόντων, gen. with ἀμελεῖν. 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐστίν, ‘ this is directed against you.’ 
τῶν πρέσβεων. “The ambassadors who went o Philip in 346 B.C. ς gq. 
ἐφ᾽ οἷς, «.7.A. ‘on the terms which (=ém’ ἐκείνοις ἅ) they are conscious 
that they have dishonestly accepted.” 
δρῶ γάρ. Olynth. 1.16 ἔγὼ δὲ οὐκ ἀγνοῶ μέν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοῦθ᾽, 
ὅτι πολλάκις ὗ ὑμεῖς οὗ τοὺς αἰτίους ἀλλὰ τοὺς ὑστάτους περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων 
εἰπόντας ἐν ὀργῇ ποιεῖσθε, ἄν τι μὴ κατὰ γνώμην ἐκβῇ. 

συνίσταται, ‘is gathering,’ like a storm. De Cor. 62 τοῦ συνιστα- § 35. 
μένου καὶ φυδομένου κακοῦ. 

κατακούομεν ἀλλήλων, ‘ while we listen to one another,’ i.e. before our 
words were lost in a tumult of recrimination and abuse. 

περὶ... ὑπέρ. Cf. Olynth. 1. 5 note. 

γέγονε, ‘came into being.’ ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ. The day on which 
the ambassadors reported to the assembly at Athens, and the false 
promises, etc., purchased by Philip were put forward. 

“πρᾶγμα, ‘trouble.’ ναυσί. See Vol. i. Introd. § 27 for Philip's fleet, § 36. 
and Phil. 1.22. στόλῳ, with an expedition; Philip had made some 
raids on the Attic coast (Phil. 1.3 τὰ reAevrai’ els Μαραθῶν᾽ ἀπέβη) even 
in 351 B.C. before the Peace of Philocrates. 

ὑπέρ, ΄ past,’ south of. 

τὰ δίκαι᾽ ἂν ἐποίει. He would concede us our just claims in regard 
to Amphipolis, Potidaea, etc. 

δι᾽ ὅν -- οἷος ἦν δι’ ὅν. (ΓΕ ΟἹ. 1.11. The outbreak of the Social War 
(358-356) at the very moment when Philip was consolidating his power, 
and the Phocian war which followed (355-346), kept the south of 
Greece too closely engaged to permit either Athens or Thebes (had she 
wished) to make war upon him in any efficient manner. 

ds μὲν ὑπομνῆσαι, ‘ to serve as a reminder.’ § 37, 

ὡς δ᾽ ἂν... γένοιτο, ‘ Heaven forefend that they should ever be put 
to the severe test of reality.’ ‘May it never come to pass that they,’ 
etc. ὡς is relative as in ὃ 3. ᾿ ᾿ 

καὶ τῆς ζημίας δίκην, ‘even the penalty they deserve’ (δίκην implies 
this). But Heslop and Benseler take wat τῆς ζημίας as coordinate with 
κινδύνου, ‘to the danger and damage of all,’ which seems far preferable, 
in spite of the order of the words. 
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§§ 1-9. 


§§ 4-20. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. 
M ANALYSIS. 


i. Introduction. 


THE motives of those who speak in public are such that the audience 
must keep their minds fixed upon the advantage of the state and on 
that only. In the present instance we are met to discuss the position 
of affairs in the Chersonese, but the speeches are merely attacks upon 
Diopeithes. Accusations against our own citizens may be safely left 
till the favourable moment ; whereas if we do not check Philip now, 
we shall not check him at all. 


ii. Zt ἐς absurd to talk about honest peace or open war with Philip. 
Diopeithes must not be withdrawn, he is useful. 


I hear it said that it is a statesman’s duty to advise one of two 
alternatives; open and professed war, or a continuation of the peace. 
This is a strange assertion: if Philip has strictly adhered to the terms 
of peace, it is our duty to keep the peace also; if, however, from the first 
day of peace he has been an aggressor, what room is there for an 
alternative? We must defend ourselves; nothing else is left. Or 
will these speakers draw the line of peace and war at the confines of 
Attica? If this is their meaning, their advice is not only wicked, 
but inconsistent. Philip is to do as he pleases, but Diopeithes, if 
he assists the Thracians, is making war! But they still insist that 


Diopeithes must be checked. Yes! but those who would destroy 


Diopeithes’ power, must prove that Philip’s power will be destroyed 
also. Otherwise we drift into our old ruinous policy. Philip’s pros- 
perity is due to his energy and promptness; we are always too late; we 
make a display of enmity, and sink into shame. 

The real object of these speeches is to keep us at home, and leave 
the field clear for Philip. Consider the situation. He is perhaps 
meditating an attack on Byzantium, and in that case the Byzantians 
will apply to us. But if the Etesian winds prevent us from going to 
their assistance, and there is no force at hand, the city is lost; and 
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that is our loss. Or he may attack the Chersonese. Here again 
the army of Diopeithes would hold him in check, but if he is dis- 
banded, what can we do? Or suppose he comes to Chalcis and 
Megara, shall we allow the war to advance upon us or keep him 
employed at home? 

So far from maligning this army, we ought to try and get together 
another like it. Ask Philip: he will tell you what is the value of 
this force, and how much he desires its destruction. 


iii. Athenian negligence and tts fatal results. 


Let us review our position and our conduct. We are unwilling §§ 21-38. 


to do anything whatever; to contribute money, or support Diopeithes, 
or even to do our own duty. We praise patriotic orators, and yet 
do all that we can to support the opposite party. Let me answer 
your question: ‘What ought we to do?’ by another: ‘What ought 
wetosay?’ If you will do nothing, J can say nothing. And indeed 
what can one say, when even intentions are made an object of criticism 
and attack ? 

Let me tell you what is the result of your conduct. Our generals 
collect money from the Asiatic Greeks, more or less according to 
the amount of their forces, asa sort of black mail, for the protection 
of their merchant vessels, and the like. This is the source whence 
Diopeithes gets his money, for there is no other open to him. Those 
who are attacking him are urging the cities to cut off this source. 
But if Diopeithes is acting illegally, let him be punished by law. 
Our generals are within reach of the law, and there is no need to 
send out armies in order to keep them in check: armies are to be 
employed against our enemies, not against our generals.—It is not 
so strange that orators should be found ready to talk to you in this 
strain, as that you should be found ready to listen to them. When any one 
tells you the truth, that it is Philip who is the cause of all your 
disasters, you are angry. The reason of this is to be found in the 
training which your orators give you. You are strict in your assemblies, 
remiss in your preparations. The reverse ought to be the case. You 
are so delicate that you cannot bear to hear anything annoying, and 
in your affairs you are already 2»; extremis. Suppose the Greeks 
were to demand an account from you and say: ‘You send am- 
bassadors everywhere, O Athenians, to warn us against Philip, and yet, 
when for ten months he has been cut off from home, you have taken 
no advantage whatever of his absence. Should he die ten times over, 
you will never stir. Have we any answer to give? 
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§§ 24-37. 


§§ 38-47. 


§§ 48-51. 


§§ 52-55. 


§§ 56-72. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. ANALYSIS. §§ 38-72. 


iv. Philip ts aiming at Athens and must be checked. 


Some think an orator can be silenced by the question: ‘What 
ought we to do?’ I might answer: ‘ You ought not to do what you 
are doing’: but I will not stop there. First make up your minds 
that Philip is an enemy of the city, and above all of the constitution. 
A democracy is opposed to all his projects; he can never succeed ᾿ 
while you are democratic, and form a centre of refuge and resistance. 
Next, you must be convinced that all his machinations are directed 
against you and you only: all who oppose him are fighting your battle. 
He does not care for a few miserable towns in Thrace, and leave Athens 
out of his calculations; he does not fight for products like rye and 
millet, and think nothing of Athenian mines. He possesses himself 
of the one in order to gain the other. Our duty then is to cast aside 
this inaction, to contribute and keep this present force together, to 
form a nucleus opposition. Mere preparations are of no use. 
We must keep wo) force and arrange everything with this view. Then 
you will compel Philip to keep the peace, or meet him on equal ground 
in war. 

My proposal is costly and involves much trouble. But consider 
what will happen if it is not adopted. If he should not attack us, 
and that is more than anyone can guarantee, how great will be the 
shame. If, however, we know that our position becomes more dangerous 
as Philip’s power increases, why do we delay or linger? What com- 
pulsion are we waiting for? The compulsion of freemen is already laid 
upon us, and as for the compulsion of slaves— ! 

We shall be told: ‘What a good thing peace is!’ and again: 


“There are citizens who wish to plunder the people!’ Hence delay 


on our part and an open field for Philip. For my part I do not think 
that we need to be urged to peace; that advice should be given to 
the aggressor, not to us. On the other hand, hardship and expense 
are not to be considered when we are spending money for our own 
protection; and we can find means to prevent embezzlement of the 
public funds, If the peculations of citizens are a just cause for outcry, 
what is to be said of the depredations of Philip? 


v. Philip has supporters among us who must be silenced ; but 
you must act ; 7 can only advise. 

What is the reason that Philip is not declared an enemy? These 
orators wish to turn your chagrin at failure in the war upon your best 
advisers ; that is the meaning of the outcry, that a party among us 
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is getting up a war. Yet in the peace Philip is already sending troops 
to Cardia. If we do not declare war, why should 4¢? Even when 
coming against us he will not confess that he is at war, any more 
than on other occasions. Must we then submit to slavery? Our 
danger is greater than that of others; he wishes to destroy us utterly, 
because we are in his way. Hence we ought to hate and punish those 
who have sold themselves to him, ‘Why does he treat us with insult, 
when he is so gracious towards every other state? Because in our 
city, and in our city only, is it possible to speak openly in favour of 
the enemy. Some of his supporters have become suddenly rich and 
famous, while you are poor and broken in reputation. You are 
isolated, but Philip is a terror to the world, You have a splendid 
market, and nothing more! Then they reproach me with cowardice, 
ignoring the difference between cowardice and impudence, between the 
useful and the servile citizen. Should anyone ask me what service 
I have done the state, I should reply that I am not one of those pushing 
orators. My policy has not been framed to exalt myself and debase 
the city ; I have not attempted to say what is easiest, but what is best. 
But it is said: ‘You give us nothing but advice.’ What should a 88 73-75. 
statesman do? Let me relate to you the effect of a speech of Ti- 
motheus. Had you refused to carry out his advice, what would have 
been the value of his speech? For execution you are responsible ; 
for advice, your statesmen. 
vi. Conclusion, 


This is the sum of my speech: You must contribute, keep together δὲ 76-77. 
the force which you now have: correct your errors, without ruining 
yourselves thereby ; send out ambassadors; punish the receivers of bribes, 
and the like. Then we may hope for improvement; but if you remain 
inactive, what can save us? 


In the Assembly, circ. March, 341 B.C. 


ἔδει without ἄν. So ἦν δίκαιον Phil. 2. 28, and in a conditional 8 1. 
clause Phil. 3. 6 ef ὁμολογοῦμεν ... οὐκ Se. [But in Phil. 1.1 εἰ 
συνεβούλευσαν οὐδὲν ἂν ἔδει βουλεύεσθαι] ‘With ἔδει τοῦτο γίγ- 
νεσθαι we must supply ἀλλ’ οὐ γίγνεται, with ἔδει ἂν τοῦτο y. we must 
supply ἀλλὰ δεῖ νῦν γίγνεσθαι’ Kriiger Gram. 53. 2. 7. Cf. ‘ aequius 
erat’ etc. in Latin. 

ποιεῖσθαι λόγον, ‘make a speech.’ The phrase λόγους ποιοῦμαι 
is used both of parties in a suit (of the plaintiff, Lys. 12. 2) and of 
negotiations public or private (Ol. 2. 11). See the note on Phil. 
ἃ. 32. 
C 33 
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ὃ ἡγεῖτο, i.e. at the time of his speech; the whole clause has been 
thrown into the past by ἔδει. 

ἐπεί, which has the support of Σ, is better than ἐπειδή, which is 
however possible. Cf. Phil. 3. 6; Herod. 2. 2 ἐπειδὴ δὲ Ψαμμήτιχος 
βασιλεύσας ἠθέλησε εἰδέναι κιτλ, The notions of time and causality 
are not clearly distinguished. 

ἡτινιδήποτε, “by some cause, whatever it may be.’ The speaker 
does not intend to be precise. This sense is always conveyed by the 
addition of δήποτε to ὅστις ὁποῖος ὅπως etc. So also οὖν, e. g. ὅποστος 
οὖν, and ὅποῖος τις οὖν, cf. 20 infra. 

ὑμᾶς τοὺς πολλούς, ‘ you who form the majority,” as opposed to the 
speakers who are the minority. Cf. De Cor. 45 τῶν δ᾽ ἰδιωτῶν καὶ πολλῶν. 

ἀφελόντας, ‘setting aside,’ ‘removing from the calculation,’ but 
ἀφελομένους would be ‘carrying off with you,’ ‘putting an end to.’ 
Cobet prefers the reading of the inferior MSS. ἀφέντας. 

4) μὲν σπουδή answered by τῶν μὲν λόγων. 

ἑνδέκατον τουτονί, for more than ten months past, cf. infra 35 δέκα 
“μῆνας ἀπογενομένον τἀνθρώπου. The ten months are placed by Schaefer 
between May 342 and February 341, the speech De Chersoneso being 
pronounced in March 341. 

Diopeithes (? the father of the celebrated comedian Menander) 
was a native of Sunium. Aeschines 1. 63 mentions him in con- 
nection with Timarchus and his set. He proceeded to the Chersonese 
in 343 B.C. at the head of a number of colonists who were. sent out 
to strengthen the settlement. The inhabitants of the important city 
of Cardia, who had always to some degree repudiated the authority 
of Athens, refused to admit the new comers. Philip demanded that 
the quarrel should be settled by arbitration (De Halon. 42-44). 
The Athenians refused, and in consequence war broke out between 
the settlers and the Cardians. Diopeithes collected a troop of mer- 
cenaries which he maintained partly at his own expense, and partly 
by exacting sums from the cities in the islands or on the Asiatic coast 
(De Chers. 22). Philtp sent troops to aid the Cardians, and Dio- 
peithes replied by mvading the Propontine shore (De Chers. 8 ff. ; 
Philip’s letter, 3). Of this conduct Philip complained to the Athenians 
in a letter; and the Macedonian party were sufficiently powerful to 
induce the people to contemplate the sending out of another general in 
the place of Diopeithes. 

That Diopeithes was in some points to blame is more than probable. 
Demosthenes does not deny this, but he points out that Diopeithes 
has a force in the field ready to oppose Philip, and that Philip’s 
conduct and position are such that it was not worth while to stand 
on ceremony and raise nice questions of justice or injustice. 
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πράττει καὶ μέλλει ποιεῖν. The collocation of these words-is not 
uncommon, De Fals. Leg. 106 ὑποσχομένου Φιλίππου ὅτι πράξει ταῦτα 
καὶ ποιήσει ; Phil. 1. 5 οὐδὲν ἂν ὧν νυνὶ πεποίηκεν ἔπραξεν. There is 
hardly any difference worth establishing between the two words as here 
used, but of course πράττειν i is ‘to act,’ ποιεῖν ‘to make.’ 

ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐστίν, ‘it is in your power,’ cf. 28. The order of the 
words which follow is, περὶ αὐτῶν ἡγοῦμαι (ὑμῖν) ἐγχωρεῖν σκοπεῖν * you 
have it in your power to discuss,’ καὶ ἂν ἤδη δοκῇ καὶ ἂν ἐπισχοῦσι 
(‘after delay’ agreeing with ὑμῖν) δοκῇ. 

οὐ πάνυ, ‘not at all.’ 

δυνάμει πολλῇ περὶ... ἄν. For the dative, which is an extension 
of the instrumental dative, cf. Phil. 3. 48 ἐμβαλόντας ἂν καὶ κακώσαντας 
τὴν χώραν ὁπλίταις. 

τὴν ταχίστην, such uses are common, τὴν ἄλλως ΟἹ. 3. 21; ; Ol. 1. 2 
and note. 

ὅσαδὲ... τούτων δέ. Following Buttmann (in Mid. Excursus xii.) 
‘we may thus classify the uses of δέ in apodosis : 

I. Epic use, where δέ is found freely in apodosis or protasis or both 
being a survival from the paratactic form of expression. 

II. Prose uses :— 

(a) When there is an opposition to be expressed apart from the 
protasis and apodosis, we may have μέν in protasi and δέ in apodosi or 
δέ only. Plat. Legg. 898 C ἐπειδὴ ψυχὴ μέν ἐστιν 7 περιάγουσα ἡμῖν 
πάντα, τὴν δὲ οὐρανοῦ περιφορὰν ἐξ ἀνάγκης περιάγειν φατέον ἤτοι τὴν 
ἀρίστην ψυχὴν ἢ τὴν ἐναντίαν. 

(ὁ) (1) δέ is merely a repetition οὗ a previous δέ, for emphasis, or to 


take up the thread after a parenthesis, Hdt. 6. 58 ὃς δ᾽ dy ἐν πολέμψ᾽ 


τῶν βασιλέων ἀποθάνῃ, τούτῳ δὲ εἴδωλον σκευάσαντες ἐν κλίνῃ εὖ ἐστρω- 
μένῃ ἐκφέρουσιν. With this compare the resumptive use οὗ μέν in De 
Chers. 44 τῶν μὲν... τούτων μέν. So 1]. 1.137 εἰ δέ κε pi) δώωσιν, ἔγὼ 
δέ κεν αὐτὸς ἕλωμαι. . 

(2) In a compound sentence consisting of two protases and apodoses, 
the antithesis is brought out by the repetition of μέν in the Ist apo- 
dosis and of δέ in the and, e.g. Herod. 2. 42 ὅσοι μὲν δὴ Διὸς Θηβαιέος 
ἵδρυνται ἱρόν, 4 νομοῦ τοῦ Θηβαίου εἰσί, οὗτοι μέν νυν πάντες ὀΐων 
ἀπεχόμενοι, αἶγας θύουσι. ὅσοι δὲ τοῦ Μένδητος ἔκτηνται ἱρόν, ἢ νομοῦ τοῦ 
Μενδησίον εἰσί, οὗτοι δὲ αἰγῶν ἀπεχόμενοι, ὄϊς θύουσι. 

This is only a complex form of the simple repetition of μέν or δέ. 

(c) Another form, common in Herodotus, is that in which we have 
two protases contrasted with μέν and δέ, and an apodosis in each case 
beginning with δέ (or in the second with δή), 6. g. Herod. 9. 48 ἣν μὲν 
δοκέῃ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους μάχεσθαι, of δ᾽ ὧν μετέπειτα μαχέσθων ὕστεροι" 
εἰ δέ καὶ μὴ δοκέοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἡμέας μούνους ἀποχρᾶν, ἡμεῖς δὲ διαμαχεσόμεθα. 


ς 2 ; 35 
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For the Homeric use see Monro’s Hom. Gram. § 334; for Herodotus, 
who only uses the apodotie δέ after pronouns and pronominal words, see 
Gompertz Herodot. Stud. ii. p. 28. 

βεβουλεῦσθαι καὶ παρεσκευάσθαι, Observe the perfects; the work 
of deliberation and preparation is to be ended as soon as possible. Cf. 
infra 43; Phil. 1. 19. 

ἀπὸ τούτων ἀποδρᾶναι. The metaphor is borrowed from the battle- 
field. The Athenians are not to desert their post (resistance to Philip) 
owing to clamour or accusation ; cf. infra ἀποστῆναι τοῦ συμφέροντος. 

tots... θορύβοις, dat. of instrument, -as though ἀποδρᾶναι were 
passive. 

οὐδενὸς ἧττον, ‘less than none,’ i. 6. ‘more than any.’ 

ἐν τῇ βανλῇ, in the council, i.e. of the 500. The present speech was 
addressed to the ecclesia. In this year therefore July 342-July 341) 
Demosthenes was a serator. (If this be right wap’ ὑμῖν cannot be 
very accurate.) 

ὡς dpa, etc. Cf. 57 infra dpa is used in quoting an opinion which 
the speaker does not accept. 

The peace is the Peace of Philocrates concluded in 346 B.c. There 
was a pretence of honesty in the policy here proposed, which made it 
specious. Demosthenes has to meet this. He does so by shewing 
that the enemy with whom the Athenians have to deal is unscrupu- 
lous, and that it is useless to be careful in dealing with him. 

ἔστι 8€. ‘But the fact is,’ followed by the clause μὲν... οὐκέτι 
λέγειν, without any connecting particle. Dobree suggested ἔστω δή. 
συσκευάζεται, infra 43 παρασκευάζεται. ovox. gives the notion of 
packing in one mass. 

τά ye ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ὑπάρχοντα, ‘you on your part.’ Demosthenes is 
fond of the paraphrase with the neuter plural, τὰ τοῦ πολέμου. . ., τὰ τῆς 
πόλεως, etc. The γε gives a tone of sarcasm. 

The acts of Philip contrary to the peace are not a matter of 
opinion ; the terms of peace are recorded on tablets for all to tead, and 
his dealings are known throughout the world. 

τὴν εἰρήνην ἐποιησάμεθα... πεποιηκέναι τὸν πόλεμον. The middle 
voice is sometimes used merely to express the interest which the doer has 
in what is done, e.g. ποιεῖσθαι εἰρήνην to make peace for ourselves, 
in which we are interested. But the difference between the active and 
middle is also used to mark the distinction between the first beginning 
and the continued prosecution of an act, ποιεῖν πόλεμον " bellum inferre’ 
(to bring about a state of things which did not exist before); ποιεῖσθαι 
πόλεμον =* bellum gerere.’ 

πρὶν Διοπείθην ἐκπλεῦσαι, i.e. in 343 B.C. 
τοὺς κληρούχονε. Cleruchi were colonists who received allotments 
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of land in settlements which were considered the public property of 
Athens. Such were Chalcis in Euboea, the Chersonesus, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Scyros, etc., and Lesbos after the revolt of 428. The Cleruchi 
continued to be Athenians, and retained the rights of citizens. They 
did not pay tribute as the ἄποικοι did. After the battle of Aegospotami 
Athens was deprived of her cleruchies with few exceptions (Chersonesus ? 
Lemnos, Imbros, Scyros), and in the new league (378) stipulations 
were made that no similar colonies should be sent out: νόμον ἔθεντο 
(οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι) μηδένα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων γεωργεῖν ἐκτὸς τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς Diod. Sic. 
15. 20. 7. ἀπὸ δὲ Ναυσινίκου ἄρχοντος μὴ ἐξεῖναι μήτε ἰδίᾳ μήτε δη- 
μοσίᾳ ᾿Αθηναίων μηθενὶ ἔγκτήσασθαι ἐν ταῖς τῶν συμμάχων χώραις μήτε 
οἰκίαν μήτε χωρίον μήτε πριαμένῳ μήτε ὑποθεμένῳ μήτε ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ 
᾿μηθενί. Decree in Hicks, Hist. Inscripp. p. 139. 

Nevertheless instances of cleruchies occur soon after this date. In 
352, 2000 Athenians were sent to Samos; Aeschines, Timarch. 53, 
speaks of them as being in Samos at the time of the speech, and 
Strabo says that Neocles, the father of Epicurus, was one of the cleruchs 
sent to Samos (p. 638). These colonists were finally withdrawn after 
the Samian War of 322 B.C. 

This system of colonization, though apparently not confined to 
Athens (Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. p. 423 ff.), was one of the chief 
causes of the outcry against the city. 

τοὺς κληρούχους, supply ἐκπλεῦσαι. 

πολλὰ τῶν ἡμετέρων. Such asthe capture οὗ Halonnesus. In the 
years since 346 B.c. Philip had attempted to gain influence in the 
Peloponnesus and in Western Greece: in both cases he had been 
thwarted by Athenian influence, more especially owing to the ac- 
tivity of Demosthenes, cf. De Cor. 79. 

ὑπέρ = περί, yet with the idea that the decrees were made for the pro- 
tection or recovery of that which was lost. ‘ About which here are 
decrees of yours, making complaints and unrescinded.’ Demosthenes 
possibly points to some decrees made against Philip and complaining of 
his actions. 

πάντα τὸν χρόνον, during the whole time which has elapsed since the 
peace was made (346-341). 

τί τοῦτο λέγουσιν; ; ‘what is the meaning of this statement of theirs ?’ 


δὺ γὰρ αἵρεσις «.7.A. Demosthenes had taken the same view of § 7. 


Philip’s conduct in 351 B.c. Cf. Phil. 1. 9. 
ἔργων, lit. ‘acts,’ but with the implied notion of an act which ought to 
be done, a duty. Cf. 73. 
ὑπερβαίνουσιν. Cf. Phil. I. 38 καὶ τὰ πράγματα ὑπερβήσεται. 
ἑκόντες, ‘on purpose.’ 
ἀμύνεσθαι, ‘to punish,’ ‘ revenge ourselves on.’ 


§ 8. 


89. 


8 10. 


ON THE CHERSONESE, NOTES. §§ 7-10. 
πλὴν el, «unless indeed.’ ᾿ 
ἐκ rourav ... τίθενται, ‘make our rights depend on this.’ The use 
of the preposition is simildr to the use with ἠρτῆσθαι, ἐκ τοῦ δωροδοκεῖν 
ἤρτηται Phil. 3. 39. 
ταύτην = οὕτως. 
οὐ μὴν ἀλλά is used in the place of δέ to mark a stronger contrast. 
In spite of the enormity of their assertions, they are none the less 
contradictory of the accusations they bring against Diopeithes, and 
therefore they tell against themselves. Demosthenes maintains that 
if Philip is not an enemy so long as he keeps clear of Attica, the 
Athenians are not his enemies so long as they keep clear of Macedon. 
In neutral territory each party may do what he chooses without creating 
a casus belli. 
ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία is used to introduce a new objection, and goes with 
Seva... ποιοῦσιν, the ταῦτα μὲν ἐξελέγχονται being parenthetical. 
There is a rapid change of subject. ‘ But, though they are proved in the 
wrong in this, perhaps they will say the mercenaries misconduct them- 
selves.’ . 
δεινὰ ποιοῦσι, ‘ give grounds of offence,’ ‘transgress,’ infra 28. Not 
as in Thuc. 5. 42 to ‘ exclaim’ or ‘ complain.’ 
ot ξένοι are the mercenaries in the pay of Diopeithes. 
περικόπτοντεΒ. Cf. Phil. 3. 22. 
χὰ ἐν Ἑλλησπόντῳ, the shore of the Propontis, which Philip claimed. 
Cf. De Cor. 73. 
κατάγων τὰ πλοῖα, i.e. forcing the ships which passed through the 
Dardanelles to land, and discharge part of their cargo, or pay a sum of 
money. Similar conduct on the part of Philip gave rise to complaints 
at Athens, and is said by Demosthenes to have been the cause of the 
first rupture. De Cor. 73; cf. De Pace 25, and note. 
ὡς ἀληθῶς, ‘in all sincerity.’ So ὡς ἑτέρως Phil. 2. 10, ὡς ἄλλως 
etc. 
ἐπὶ πᾶσι δικαίοις, ‘on a footing of absolute justice.’ If the sup- 
porters of this policy are so extremely scrupulous, let them shew that the 
action which they recommend on our part will be followed by similar 
action on the part of Philip. 
ταύτῃ, sc. δυνάμει. 
δεῖξαι διαλυθησομένην. In a similar manner the participle is used 
with ἀγγέλλειν, and in poetry with εἰπεῖν. See Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, 280. διαλυθησομένην, ‘ will dissolve,’ is less strong than 
καταλῦσαι. Note the alliteration. 
ταῦτα πεισθῆτε, ‘are persuaded of this.’ The acc. is cognate. 
If τούτοις were used, the meaning would be: if you listen to these men, 
are persuaded by them, Verbs can sometimes take an accusative of 
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ἃ pronoun, which could not be allowed to take an accusative of a sub- 
stantive. 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο ποιοῦσιν. This is the full expression of an idiom which 
often appears only in the abbreviated form, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἤ or τί ἄλλο ἤ ; 
Thuc. 3. 39 τί ἄλλο οὗτοι ἢ ἐπεβούλευσαν ; (ἄλλο # is not to be con- 
founded with ἀλλὰ ἥ, ἀλλ᾽ ἤ = ἀλλὰ or 4). 
ἀπολώλεκεν, sc. ἧἦ πόλις. Others read ἀπόλωλεν. If we read 
ἀπολώλεκεν, we must translate: ‘has brought all our present affairs 
to a ruinous state,’ but παρόντα is harsh. 
οὐδενὶ τῶν πάντων, ‘nothing whatever.’ § 11. 
πρὸς τοῖς πράγμασι. The uses of the word πράγματα are very 
various. τὰ παρόντα πράγματα just above is the existing state of affairs at 
Athens. πρὸς 7. wp. is ‘on the scene.’ πράγματα παρέχειν is to cause 
annoyance. τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα --ἴδε interests of the city, etc. For 
πρός cf. De Cor. 176 πρὸς τῷ σκοπεῖν γένησθε. Much the same idea is 
expressed by ἐπί in Ol. 2. 12. 
ἀεί with συνεστηκυῖαν. 
πάρεστιν ἐφ᾽ οὕς, ‘is at hand to attack.’ For the expression cf: the 
much discussed passage Ol. 1.8 παρῆσαν ἐπὶ τοῦτο τὸ βῆμα. The use of 
παρεῖναι brings out the presence, the result of the previous motion, which 
was not noticed. παριέναι would be far less forcible, 
εἶτα, as usual, introduces the result. § 12. 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔχειν, ‘to establish himself in possession of—to retain.’ (σχεῖν 
= to obtain.) 
ἐνδεδεῖχθαι, middle, ‘to have made a display οὗ, a use as old as 
Herodotus, The perfect tense expresses the result of the policy of 
the Athenians. The demonstration was made and that was all. 
torepifovras, after ἡμῖν. This Construction is common. The 
accusative really agrees with the subject of the infinitive, Ol. 3. 26 
οὐ σωφρόνων ἔστιν ἀνθρώπων ἐλλείποντάς Te... ὀνείδη φέρειν, infra 46 τί 
οὖν εὖ φρονούντων ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν... εἰδότας ταῦτα τὴν ῥᾳθυμίαν ἀποθέσθαι, 
Hdt. 1. 19 αὐτῷ ἔδοξε πέμψαντα τὸν θεὸν ἐπειρέσθαι, ib. 21 προεῖπεν 
Μιλησίοις πίνειν τε πάντας. 
τἄλλα... ταῦτα, everything else that we have before us. § 13. 
ἐστί, «.7.A. cf. Onet. 1. 34 λόγοι ταῦτ᾽ εἰσιν. For the accumulations 
πράττεται καὶ κατασκευάζεται, λόγοι καὶ προφάσεις, cf. Phil 1. 3, note. 
ὅπως... διοικήσεται, The common idiom. See Goodwin’s 
Grammar, § 217. 
τὸ παρὸν ὃ γίγνεται, ‘what is actually going on at this moment.’ § 14. 
τοὺς ἐτησίας, Cf. Phil. 1. 31 φυλάξας τοὺς ἐτησίας, note. 
μενεῖν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀνοίας, Phil. 1. 6 ἐπὶ τῆς τοιαύτης γενέσθαι γνώμης, 
note. 
The Byzantines were at this time estranged from Athens, having 
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joined in the revolt of 358 B.c., but, owing chiefly to the good offices 
of Demosthenes, the breach was-healed and Byzantium resisted Philip. 
Cf. De Cor. 87. 

παρακαλέσειν. Cobet rejects as a barbarous form for παρακαλεῖν 

(contracted fut.). 
§ 15. εἰσφρήσεσθαι, ‘admit into their city.’ 

μὴ Suvapévwv. The sentence is conditional. 

érolpov, two terminations only ; cp. ἔρημος. 
§ 16. νὴ Ala expresses assent, and to this γάρ refers. 

κακοδαιμονοῦσι, ‘are possessed with an evil spirit.’ Cf. Ol. 2. 20 
μεγάλα δείγματα τῆς ἐκείνου κακοδαιμονίας, note. 

συμφέρει yap. This was the argument for the preservation of 
Phocis, cf. F. L. 75 οὐδὲ γὰρ Δακεδαιμονίους διὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν αὐτῶν 
nor ἐσώσατε οὐδ᾽ ἄλλους πολλούς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι συμφέρον ἣν σῶς εἶναι τῇ 
πόλει, ὥσπερ Φωκέας νυνί. There are two main ideas which dominate 
Demosthenes’ advice on foreign policy, (1) the mission of Athens, as 
the supporter of democracy (Rhod. 18), and the defender of Greece 
against absolute rule whether of Persia, Sparta, or Macedon, De 
Cor. 202, etc.; (2) the more selfish idea of the interest of Athens which 
is brought in to reinforce the more generous motive, as here or in 
the speech for the Megalopolitans, and that for the liberty of the 
Rhodians, when he says τῶν δ᾽ Ἑλληνικῶν δικαίων of κρατοῦντες 
δρισταὶ τοῖς ἥττοσι γίγνονται, ' in foreign politics might is right.’ 

καὶ μήν answers to πρῶτον μέν in 14. 

ἐκεῖνό γ᾽ refers to the clause which comes after, ds... ἥξει. It is 
more graphic than τοῦτο and refers to the well known apprehension 
of the Athenians for their possessions in the Chersonese. 

ἐπιστολῆΞ. The letter in which he had written to complain of 
Diopeithes. 

§ 17. ἦ. be in existence. 

τῇ χώρᾳ, the Chersonese. 

διαλυθήσεται, is verbally opposed to 17 but really to συνεστηκός. 

κρινοῦμεν, ‘ will put upon histrial.’ Notice the change from κρινοῦμεν, 
‘we shall certainly put him upon his trial,’ to ἂν βοηθήσαιμεν, ‘we 
might send help.’ In both cases Demosthenes answers by questions. 

τῶν πνευμάτων. The Etesian winds. 

τούτου, i.e. that he will not come. 

§ 18. τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν ὥραν. This fixes the date of the oration to the 
months before the Etesian winds set in. 

For Chalcis cf. Phil 3. 74: it was saved for Athens by the efforts 
of Callias; Megara, Phil. 3. 17. 27; Oreus, Phil. 3.12.62. In spite 
of the resistance of Euphraeus the city fell into the hands of Philip’s 
general Parmenio. 
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αὐτούς, ourselves. § 19. 
oixe(ws, ‘ warmly’ or ‘ from their own resources.’ 
δποιουστινασοῦν. See note supra I. — § 20. 


διασπασθῆναι καὶ διαφθαρῆναι. For similar assonance cf. Olynth. 
I init. τῶν βουλομένων συμβουλεύειν. 
ταῦτα as τοῦτο, 18 end. 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς is found in two MSS. which are not of the first rank. 8 21. 
Another MS. omits ὑμᾶς. The difficulty is that ὑμᾶς cannot be taken 
as subject of ἐξετάσαι because of μετὰ παρρησίας, and in the other 
instances of ἐξετάζειν with two accusatives, the second accusative 
may be almost regarded as adverbial (see Rehd. Ind. under ée), 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 35 τὰ els τροφὴν δέοντα of ἡγεμόνες ... ἐξετάζετε τοὺς 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς is the nearest to the text (if πρός is omitted). 
τὰ παρόντα πράγματα τῇ πόλει. The present situation of the city. 
τῶν κοινῶν. The theoric fund. This, which was the surplus of the 
year’s income over expenditure, was spent in providing sights and shows. 
Cf. Ol. 1. 19, note. 
τὰς συντάξει. (1) L.andS. trans. ‘allowances’=juoOés, a ὃ 22. 
sense which it bore in later Greek; cf. Diodor. 5. 46 of δὲ στρατιῶται 
λαμβάνοντες τὰς μεμερισμένας συντάξεις. (2) On the other hand we 
know that σύνταξις was used for the contributions of the allies under 
the second Delian league, and it is so used in sing. in De Cor. 234, 
and De Pace 13, and in plur. elsewhere, e. g. Isocr. de Pace 28 βιαζόμεθα 
τὰς πόλεις συντάξεις διδόναι. Cf. C. 1. A. ii. 62. See Boeckh, 
Staatshaush. 3rd ed. 1. 495 foll. (in favour of the technical sense here 
is its juxtaposition to the informal levies of Diopeithes, ὅσ᾽ ἂν αὐτός 
K.T.A.) 
πόθεν ; on what resources? or as Weil, sc. πορίζεται ἢ 
οὔτ᾽ ἐπειδήπερ κιτιλ. ‘Wedo all that we can to suppress Diopeithes, 
and at the same time we are unwilling to exert ourselves to do what 
he is doing for us.’ 
τὸν παριόντα, ‘The orator who comes forward’: cf. Phil. 2.3. § 23. 
εἰ... eooloere. Future of the present intention; see Goodwin, 
M. T. 49. 2. n. 3. 
αὐτόν, Diopeithes. 
Ὅτι... δύναται. ‘ What the real effect of this policy is.’ § 24. 
ἥ -- εἰ δὲ μή, cf. Ol. 2. 8. 
τιμῶμαι, ‘fix the penalty for myself.” τιμᾶν is used in this sense 
of the judges who are not, τιμᾶσθαι of the disputants who are, affected 
by the issue: Plat. Apol. 36 A εἰ οὖν δεῖ pe κατὰ τὸ δίκαιον τῆς ἀξίας 
τιμᾶσθαι, τούτου τιμῶμαι ἐν πρυτανείῳ σιτήσεως. 
᾿Ασίαν here includes the Eastern Aegean. 
kal διδόασιν «.7.A. ‘They donot make these presents for nothing ; § 25. 
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they are not so mad as to expect it, but to purchase immunity for 
themselves.’ 

εὐνοίας, ‘ benevolences.’ 

λήμματα, of dishonest gains; cf. Ol. 2. 28, De Pace 12, note. 

§ 26. τὸν μήτεκιτιλ. The use of μή shews that the statement is general, 

‘one who.’ 

ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ; ‘ from the sky?’ 

διάγει, ‘he gets through,’ ‘rubs along’; for abs. use cf. De Cor. 
254 ἐν εὐδαιμονίᾳ διάγειν. 

§ 27. τοῦ μελλῆσαι, ‘his intentions,’ supra 23. 

μῆ τι... ye=‘much less.” The connexion is μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἐκείνῳ διδόναι 
μέλλοντι (ὡς... δίκην), μή τι ποιήσαντι ye. For the phrase see ΟἹ. 
2. 22 οὐκ ἔνι δ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀργοῦντα οὐδὲ τοῖς φίλοις ἐπιτάττειν ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ 
Tt ποιεῖν, μή τί γε δὴ τοῖς θεοῖς. 

τοῦτ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ λόγοι. ‘The speeches come to this.’ 

μέλλει πολιορκεῖν, without any definite place being given. Thus 
does Demosthenes express the vagueness of the charge made. 

τὴν ᾿Ασίαν. Of course the Chersonese is not in Asia, but the ᾿ 
interests of the Asiatic Greeks were involved in the proceedings of 
Diopeithes. Nevertheless it is difficult to see in what sense he is 
‘surrendering them.’ ‘The charge is no doubt intended to be vague and 
futile. 

ἀμείνους μέντ᾽ dv, These words must be connected with what goes 
before. ‘If anyone is interested in the Greeks of Asia, then it would 
mean they were better at caring for others than for their own city.’ 

§ 28. καὶ τό ye εἰς «7.4. ‘And this is what the sending of a second 
general comes to,’ i.e. it merely satisfies a foolish vague outcry. The 
law gives us all the means required for preventing Diopeithes. 

πινάκιον, a despatch recalling Diopeithes. 

εἰσαγγέλλειν, ‘to impeach,’ i.e. to bring before the ecclesia (not the 
Heliaea or law court). 

δαπάναις *.7.A, Demosthenes protests against using one army to 
watch another. 

§ 29. ὑπὸ τοῖς vépots, ‘ under the authority of the laws.’ 

λαβεῖν, not so much to ‘ arrest,’ as to get hold of; see λήψεσθε 32. 

ψήφισμα. A decree arising out of an impeachment. 

πάραλος, the state ship, sent to arrest criminals, when away from 
Athens, as in the case of Alcibiades when in Sicily. 

ἐπηρεαζόντων. ἐπήρεια always implies malice, De Cor. 12. Ar. 
Rhet. 2. ἔστι γὰρ ὁ ἐπηρεασμὸς ἐμποδισμὸς ταῖς βουλήσεσιν οὐχ iva 
τι αὐτῷ ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὴ ἐκείνῳ. 

ἐπηρεαζόντων δέ, i.e. [ἔστι ταῦτα] ἃ νῦν ποιοῦσι. 

τὰ πράγματα, accusative to διαφθειρόντων, 
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τούτων. Of the opponents of Diopeithes. § 30. 
δεινὸν ὄν «.7.A., ‘though bad, is not the worst.’ This phrase is a 
favourite one with Demosthenes. Rehdantz compares Mid. 72 οὐδὲ 
τὸ τύπτεσθαι... ἐστι δεινόν, καίπερ ὃν δεινόν. 
ol καθήμενοι, of the audience. Phil. 2. 3. 
garé=‘assent.” Soph. O.C. 317 καί φημι κἀπόφημι κοὺκ ἔχω τι 
φῶ, ‘I say yes, I say no, I know not what to say’; so also in the next 
section. 
οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν πρᾶγμα. ‘The city would have no cause of trouble.’ ὃ 31. 
For this use of πρᾶγμα cf. 11 supra, note. 
ἀπολλύναι. ‘That you are losing something,’ i.e.the opportunity of 
taking vengeance on your opponents. 
αἴτιον δὲ τούτων. The reason of this is given in the clauses ὃ 32. 
which follow. 
παρρησία. Elsewhere also Demosthenes asks for consideration 
on account of his desire to say the best for the state. Cf. Phil. 
1. 51. 
τὸν αἴτιον εἴπῃ, points out as the cause (of your disasters). 
ὅν with κολάσαι, For the aec. and inf. with ἔστιν (it is possible) 
cf. 47 οὐ γὰρ ἔστι βοηθείαις xpwpévous ... πρᾶξαι, 
τοὐναντίον 4 νῦν is adverbial. § 33. 
τὰ δίκαια. The questions of right which arise in the ecclesia are 
questions between the citizens, or between Athens and her allies, and 
they ought not to be discussed in any hostile spirit. 
ἐπιδεικνύναι, ‘to exhibit you to 411 [86 world.’ 
ἐκεῖνος, i.e. ἐν πολέμῳ. ᾿ 
δημαγωγοῦντες, ‘humouring’ or even ‘leading astray.’ The § 84. 
meaning of the word is fixed by the following χαριζόμενοι. Rehdantz 
compares Arist. Pol. 5. 10 τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Γέλωνος δημαγωγοῦντος καὶ 
πρὸς ἡδονὰς ὁρμῶντος. 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς πράγμασι καὶ rots γιγνομένοιΞ. Lit. ‘in facts and oc- 
currences,’ ‘in actual fact.’ 
φέρε, cf. εἰπέ Phil, 1. Io. 
ot “EAAnves. Demosthenes assumes that Athens as the leading 
state is answerable to all Hellas for her conduct. 
ἔροινθ᾽, aorist. 
φυλάττεσθαι, ‘ guard against.’ Middle. § 35. 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον, contemptuous; cf. Phil. 1. 9. 
δέκα pfivas, cf. supra 2. 
νόσῳ, a later illness than that of Phil, 1. ro. 
χειμῶνι. The winter of 342-341. Introd. 45. 
πολέμοις, i.e. his engagements with the Thracians, more especially 
the Odrysians. 
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Sore μὴ ἂν δύνασθαι, ie. if you had endeavoured to recover your 
possessions. 

Euboea had been alienated from Athens since 350 B.c.; and 
since that time Philip had established tyrants at Eretria (τὸν μὲν 
ἀπαντικρὺ τῆς ’Arrixns) and Oreus (τὸν δὲ ἐπὶ Sxiadov). These the 
Athenians had been unable to remove ; -De Cor. 79, Phil. 3. 57. 

οὔτε τῶν ὑμετέρων. They had not recovered Pydna or Methone, much 
less Amphipolis. 

ὑγιαινόντων, introduced as an antithesis to γόσψ, yet with a refer- 
ence to the metaphorical meaning of the word; cf. Ol. 2. 21, De Cor. 
45 al δὲ πόλεις ἐνόσουν, Phil. 3. 20 ὡς ὑγιαίνοντί μοι προσέχητε. 

φήσαιεν, i.e. the Greeks. 

ἐπιτειχίσας, cf. 66 infra, used here, by a bold extension, of men instead 
of forts. 

ἀπελύσασθε, ‘rid yourselves of.’ 

ἀφέστατε (from dpéoraa), ‘have made way for him.’ 

κινήσεσθε, ‘ bestir yourselves.’ 

πρεσβεύεσθε, ‘send an embassy ’ (πρεσβεύω, ‘to go on an embassy’). 
al ἐροῦμεν ἢ τί φήσομεν ; There is no difference in the meaning. 

It is no answer to the question which the Greeks are represented 
as putting to ask the speaker to tell us what to do. Yet, as this is 
a favourite means of silencing criticism, I will answer the question. 

οὐ μὴν ἀλλά. ‘1 might content myself with the brief and sufficient 
answer, but I will go into details also.’ 

ὅπως... ἐθελήσουσιν. ‘Let them take care to be as ready to act 
as they are to ask questions.’ For the construction cf. F. L. 45, Phil. 
I. 20 ὅπως μὴ ποιήσετε ὃ πολλάκις ὑμᾶς ἔβλαψεν. 

βεβαίως γνῶναι, i.e. χρή. The Athenians must fix it in their minds 

that Philip is an enemy, actually at war, in defiance of the peace. 

τὴν εἰρήνην, i.e. the peace of Philocrates, concluded in 346 B.c. 
On the question who was the real author of the peace and therefore to 
blame for the result of it see Introduction. The question would perhaps 
have been differently answered had the result been satisfactory. 

παύσασθε. Cobet alters to παύσασθαι to depend on χρή. 

ἐδάφει. ‘The very ground on which Athens is built.” Cf. Aesch. 
3. 134 οὐκέτι περὶ τῆς τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἡγεμονίας ἀγωνίζεται ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη 
τῆς πατρίδος ἐδάφους. Demosthenes hints that Athens has to fear the 
fate of Olynthus. 

For his own purposes Philip may nurse a party in Athens, but 
he is equally the enemy of all. For Euthycrates and Lasthenes, 
who put a large portion of the Olynthian cavalry into the hands of 
Philip, see Phil. 3. 56 and 66 (where Lasthenes is said to have been 
hipparch), F. L. 265, 267, 294. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 40-44." 


Euthycrates survived Chaeronea; cf. Hyperides against Demades fr. 
80 (79) Weil. ἀπολώλασιν need not imply physical death, cf. Ol. 3. 12. 
Both here and in De Cor. Philip’s treatment of his instruments 
is put forward with great force. 
τῇ πολιτείᾳ, ‘our constitution’: with the added meaning that it 
was a free constitution, a sense- in which the word is technically used in 
Aristotle’s ‘Politics.’ Cf. Ol. τ. 5, note. 
τοῦτο... πράττει, ‘in this he acts.’ τρόπον τινά qualifies εἰκότως, ἃ 41. 
τι πταῖσμα, ἃ πολλά. Cf. Il. 14. 410 χερμαδίῳ τά fa πολλά. 
πάντα τὰ νῦν συμβεβιασμένα, ‘all the elements now forced together 
by oppression.’ (συν- is omitted in the copy, Phil. 4. 13.) That 
Philip's power was based on violence no less than fraud is a common- 
place in Demosthenes, but it was not quite true. Many looked on 
him as the most efficient commander of his time, a real aid in party 
struggles, and even as the leader of Hellas (Isocrates). Cf. Ol. 2. 16 
etc., Phil. 1. 8. 
αὐτοί is added in strong opposition to ἕτερον. The Athenians § 42. 
had as much skill in deposing a tyrant as they had little in acquiring 
dishonest power. The history of the first Delian league goes far 
to invalidate the assertion of Demosthenes. 
With λαβεῖν and ἔχοντ᾽ supply ἀρχήν. 
els ἐλευθερίαν ἀφελέσθαι, ‘to set at liberty by violent means.’ In 
the imitated passage, Phil. 4. 14, we have els ἐλευθερίαν ἐξελέσθαι, ‘to 
set at liberty by legal means.’ εἰς as in els δουλείαν προέσθαι infra 49. 
καιροῖς, cf. Ol. 3. 7. ‘His opportunities’ or ‘opportunities against 
him.’ 
τὴν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐλευθερίαν. ‘The freedom on your side, which comes 
from, is exhibited by, you.’ So τὴν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν εὔνοιαν. Inthe imitation 
4. 14 we have παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, which is feeble. 
ἐφεδρεύειν. Cf. De Pace 15, Polyb. 3. 12. 6 iva τοὺς μὲν ἐφέδρους 
νομίζοντες εἶναι τῶν καιρῶν del φυλάττωνται. 
οὐδὲ πολλοῦ Set. The οὐδέ simply repeats the previous negative, 
cf, Phil. 1. 2, note. 
οὐ κακῶς, οὐδ᾽ dpyds, ‘neither stupidly nor idly.’ 
ὑπειληφέναι. The perfect of a settled conviction. The infinitive § 43. 
is of course explanatory of τοῦτο. 
ταῖς ψυχαῖς. For this dative cf. Phil. 1. 12 ἀπηρτημένοι ταῖς γνώμαις 
and the Homeric use of θυμῷ. 
κατασκευάζεται, ‘ puts into order,’ ‘ fortifies’; see the next section. 
The word is not synonymous with παρασκευάζεται. Phil. 3. 40. His 
arrangements are all preparations against Athens. 
οὕτω... ὅς. A common idiom, so οὕτως ὅστις Ol. 1. 15. § 44. 
viv, i.e. in the summer of 341 B.C. See Schaefer ii. 419, 420. 
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§ 45. 


ΟΝ THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. δὲ 44-46. 


τούτων μέν, for the resumptive use of the denionstrative cf. infra 

56, Ol. 1. 16, and for μέν note on 3 supra. 
τῶν ἀργυρείων. The silver mines of Laurium. In the time of 

Demosthenes these appear to have been of diminished value, though 
speculators might still cherish expectations from them. Cf. Xen. De 
Vect., ch. 4, and Dem. in Pantaenetum. As Philip was in possession 
of the gold mines of Pangaeum, the exhausted silver mines of Laurium 
would be a. matter of indifference ¢o him, though Demosthenes takes 
another view. 

τοσούτων προσόδων. The revenue of the Athenians.at this time can- 
not be fixed. It was, of course, greatly diminished from the amount 
received before Aegospotami, but it seems to have been considerable. 
Ol. 1. 19 χρήμαθ᾽ ὑμῖν ἔστιν ὅσ᾽ obdert τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων. That 
trade flourished we may infer from Ol. 3. 29 τά γ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ πόλει νῦν 
ἄμεινον ἔχει. In DeCor. 234 (Phil. 3. 40) Demosthenes puts the σύνταξις, 
i.e. the sum received from allies, at 45 talents, which had been collected 
in advance. 

σιροῖς, underground pits or cellars, in which the inhabitants kept 
their cor. The same practice is still found in Ceos. ‘On our expedi- 
tions we frequently saw empty round holes in the ground. These are called 
lakkot, said Barba Manthos, in which our farmers, who have no granaries, 
store their grain. The holes are dug near a threshing floor, and when 
the grain is ready they put it in, having first been careful to cover the 
inside with straw. When sufficient grain has been piled up to form a 
sort of cone-shaped mound they cover the whole with straw, and put on 
the top of this some of the stiff native brushwood, and then they cover 
their mound with earth.’ Bent, Cyclades, pp. 454, 455. “The word is 
used in the later writers on agriculture. Cf. Plin. N. H. 18. 30 
‘utilissime tamen servantur in scrobibus, quos siros vocant, ut in 
Cappadocia et in Thracia.’ Hence Spanish ‘silo’ and the modern 
‘ensilage.” (Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge 13,1. 11 ff, where three σιροί are 
to be made at Eleusis to receive the corn paid as firstfruits to the two 
goddesses. } 

ἐν τῷ βαράθρῳ, ‘in the ravine’ or ‘inthe trench.’ ΤῊ βάραθρον at Athens 
was a pit into which the bodies of murderers were thrown. Demosthenes 


_ purposely uses a vague word with unpleasant associations. There was 


§ 46. 


a similar βέρεθρον at Argos. Weil suggests a reference to holes dug in the 
ground for shelter as in the Crimean War. Harpocr. says Demosthenes 
uses it metaphorically οἷον ἐν τῷ ὀλέθρῳ. 
κἀκεῖνα, sc. πάσχει or παρασκευάζεται. 
ἀνήκεστον. Bekker suggests ἀνείκαστον, ‘ unparalleled’ ; Cobet rejects 
both and suggests nothing. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. δὲ 46-53. 


χρήματα εἰσφέρειν, ‘to contribute money by direct taxation.’ Ol. 
I. 20. 
ἀξιοῦν, sc. εἰσφέρειν. At this time the Athenian allies were accord- 
ing to De Cor. 234 τοὺς νησιώτας οὐχ ἅπαντας ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἀσθενεσ- 
τάτους. 
τὸ συνεστηκὸς τοῦτο στράτευμα, i.e. the army under the command 
of Diopeithes. Cf. 17 supra. 
BonPeiars, expeditions sent out from Athens as emergencies arose, ἃ 47. 
in opposition to a power permanently under command. Cf. Phil. 1. 32. 
kal δημοσίους, ‘and public slaves.’ Such took the lower offices for 
which pay was given. Ol. 2. 19 Καλλίαν τὸν δημόσιον. 
kal Saws ... ποιήσαντας, ‘ taking every care that the strictest watch 
be kept over the money.’ 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐθελήσητε, ‘and resolve upon this.’ Another reading is 
τότ᾽. For an instance of ἐθελῆσαι denoting an effort of will cf. Ol. 1. 6. 
καὶ μάλα.... δοκεῖ, ‘he is certainly right.’ For the form of sentence § 48, 
cf. Phil. 1. 4 εἰ δέ ms... ὀρθῶς μὲν οἴεται. 
οὐκ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὑμᾶς -- ἀλλὰ μονὸν ἐπὶ τοὺς ἄλλους Ἕλληνας. § 49. 
τῶν ὑπαρχόντων, ‘the inherited prestige of Athens.’ Cf. De Cor. 95 
πρὸς Ta κάλλιστα τῶν ὑπαρχόντων τὰ λοιπὰ πράττειν. 
τοῖς προγόνοιϑ, dative of agent. 
ταῦτ᾽ εἰρηκέναι, ‘make such a proposal ’—that you should remain 
quiet till attacked in your own country by Philip, and abandon the rest 
of the Greeks to their fate. 
ποῖ; up to what point are we to go on shirking? For this mean- § 50. 
ing of ποῖ cf. Soph. El. 958 ποῖ γὰρ μενεῖς ῥίθυμος; For the word ἀνα- 
δύομαι (infra § 77) in this sense, see Hom. 1]. 13. 225 οὔτε τις ὄκνῳ 
εἴκων ἀνδύεται πόλεμον κακόν, where Monro explains ‘ emerges from,’ 
hence ‘shirks,’ ‘ gets out of.’ With this section cf. Phil. 1. 10. 
a, ‘ things which,’ nom. to γένοιτο, obj. to λέγειν. § 51. 
ov... λέγειν ἄξιον, ‘shameful to speak.’ Cf. F. L. 140 ἄξιον... 
εἰρῆσθαι. 
μήτε... οὔτε. Cf. 68. 
‘Though I would gladly follow the subject to the end, and shew § 52. 
how some are pursuing their own line of policy to your ruin, I will 
give you merely a single instance.’ For the fear of embezzlement 
cf. 47. 
ἀναβάλλουσι, “ put you off.’ 
ἤδη, ‘for the moment.’ § 53. 
δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως μή, ‘I fear that you.’ The construction is analogous to 
that of verbs of striving, Goodwin, M. T. 8 46 n. 2. 
ἐπὶ πολλῷ, ‘at a high price.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 15, where the metaphor is 
expanded, 
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§ δά. 


§ δδ. 


§ 56. 


§ 57. 


ON THE CHERSONESE, NOTES. ὧδ 53-59. 


μισθὸς ὁ τούτων, the reward which these men, ie. Philip’s party, receive. 

κάθησθε. Cf. καθημένοι supra 30. 

πεισθῇ, sc. εἰρήνην ἄγειν. 

τά γ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ὑπάρχει, ‘he may count on your support.’ Lit. 
‘your side is in readiness.’ Cf. § supra, and for τά Phil. 1. 12 τὰ τῆς 
τυχῆς «.7.A., infra 73. 

φυλακὴν εἰπεῖν, ‘to propose some means of preservation.’ The order 
is δεῖ κωλύειν τὸ TA χρήματα διαρπασθήσεσθαι τῷ φυλακὴν εἰπεῖν K.7.A. 

εἰ διαρπασθήσεται, ‘ the prospect of the pillage.’ Observe that the 
future here is contrasted with the present in ἁρπάζων. 

Two infinitives depend on ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐστί, φυλάττειν and κολάζειν 
These are co-ordinated by «ai... «al, ‘which it is as much in our 
power to preserve as it is to punish wrong doing.’ 

τὴν Ἑλλάδα... λυπεῖ follows on ἀγανακτῶ ei. 

τούτων. Cf. 532. The order of course is τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ τούτων μηδένα 
εἰπεῖν τὸν οὕτω... στρατεύοντα Ws πόλεμον ποιεῖ. As often, the subject 
of the relative clause is stated as the object of the main clause. From 
μηδένα τούτων we must supply the opposite πάντας with αἰτιᾶσθαι. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 204 μήτε κτερίζειν μήτε κωκῦσαί τινα, ἐᾶν δ᾽ ἄθαπτον (sc. πάντα»). 

For πόλεμον ποιεῖ cf. supra 6. 

τούτους refers to τοὺβ συμβουλεύοντας : for this resumptive use cf. 
supra 44. 

τοῦτο δύναται, ‘this is the meaning of.’ δύνασθαι has the sense of 
valere. Cf. De Cor. 26 τί δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἠδύνατο ; 

τινες goes with wap’ ὑμῖν. 

ὡς dpa, supra 4. 

περὶ τούτου, i.e. iva τούτους κρίνητε κιτ.λ. 

διαδικασία is a law suit to establish ἃ claim, as for instance to the 
hand of an heiress. Here the ‘ peace-party’ wish to establish their own 
immunity against their opponents. 

μὴ προσποιεῖσθαι πολεμεῖν, μή goeswith the dependent verb πολεμεῖν. 

εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐξελέγχοι, ‘if he were to put the question to the test, and 
have it finally settled whether he was at war or not.’ 

ὮὨρείταις, cf. Phil. 3. 12. 

Pepalois πρότερον. This was immediately after the peace of Philo- 
crates. The inhabitants of Pherae were opposed to the interference of 
Philip in Thessaly. 

Ὀλυνθίοις. He veiled his intentions till he was within forty stades 
of the city; Phil. 3. 11. 

οὐ γὰρ ἄλλο, «.7.A., i.e. ‘if you do not resist, Philip will never leave 
you alone.’ You must choose between resistance which is troublesome, 
and slavery which is disgraceful. 

ἐᾶσθαι is passive. 
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(ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. δὲ 60-63. 


οὐ γὰρ ὑφ᾽... ἀνελεῖν. This is an exaggeration. Philip always ὃ 60. 
exhibited great moderation towards Athens. 

δουλεύειν «.7.A.. De Cor, 203. 

‘Ns... οὕτω, with similar pleonastic usage as τοὺς δὲ pi}... τούτους § 61. 
in 56. 

ἀποτυμπανίσαι, ‘fustibus necare,’ a punishment actually inflicted on 
criminals. Lys. 13. 62 τοῦτον ὑμεῖς λαβόντες ὡς ἀνδροφόνον ὄντα, 
θάνατον δικαίως καταψηφισάμενοι, τῷ δημῷ παρέδοτε καὶ ἀπετυμπανίσθη. 

οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν, for the repetition cf. Ol. 1. 19; 2. Io. 

[προβόλοις, Harpocration explains as ‘jutting rocks.’ The words 
from ὑπηρετοῦντας to ἐκείνων are omitted in Σ, and in Phil. 4.64 we 
do not find them.] 

πόθεν ; ‘on what grounds?’ § 62. 
ὑβρίζειν, ‘treats with contempt.’ There was nothing which a Greek 
felt more keenly than ὕβρις, and no free citizen could submit to treat- 
ment which implied it. See the Meidias passim, the speech against 
Conon, and Soph. Oed. Col. 883 dp’ οὐχ ὕβρις τάδ᾽ ;: ὕβρις ἀλλ᾽ dvex- 
téov, which expresses the extreme limit of tyrannical power. 

οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο, for the qualification cf. F. L. 220 πρὸς τοῖς ἄλλοις 
οἷς ὕβρισθε' οὐ γὰρ ἔγωγ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι χρὴ λέγειν ἄλλο. 

εὖ ποιοῦντα, εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο, ἐξαπατᾶν, ‘ wins with feigned kindness, if 
it is onlv feigned.’ With μηδὲν ἄλλο supply ἢ ἐξαπατᾷ. 

καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἕτερα with δούς. 

ἐπηγάγετο (ὃ 62) .. . ὑπάγει. Most of the examples of the latter § 68. 
in Demosthenes are passive, ὑπηγμένα, etc. Cf. De Pace § 10 note, 
Phil. 2. 31. It was the ambition of Thebes to be recognised as the 
head of Boeotia, and in fact to be in Boeotia what Athens was in 
Attica. But some of the states were by no means prepared to submit to 
this. Plataea, from an early period, preferred alliance with Athens 
to alliance with Thebes, and Thespiae was independent. It had been 
the policy of Sparta to keep up the independence of the Boeotian towns 
in order to repress the growing power of Thebes. Philip, on the other 
hand, acquired the good will of Thebes by creating the impression that 
he would enable her to attain her ambition. 

ἃ δὴ πάντεΞ ἴσασιν. In Phil. 4. 65 = has ἃ δὴ πεπόνθασι, which 
Cobet accepts here also. 

πολέμου πολλοῦ, i.e. the Phocian war which Philip had practically 
brought to an end by the defeat of Onomarchus in Thessaly. The 
Thebans had suffered severely from the Phocians, and had failed to 
subdue them, 

πολλοῦ, ‘ engrossing,’ gives the idea of a war which proved a severe 
tax on resources. Cf. πολλῆς ῥᾳθυμίας, ἀνοίας, where also we should 
use “ great’ rather than ‘ much.’ 
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8 64. 


. § 65. 


§ 66. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 63-66. 


κμαρπωσάμενοι πλεονεξίαν, ‘after enjoying some advantage.’ Each 
city either gained some coveted prize, as the Olynthians gained Potidaea, 
or hoped to do so. The Athenians, however, have gained nothing and 
can hope for nothing. 

τὴν εἰρήνην. The peace of Philocrates concluded in 346 B.c. 

The Athenians desired to include the Phocians in the terms of the 
peace, but Philip refused to do so at the last moment. His party at 
Athens, by representing that the Phocians were in no danger, induced 
the Athenians to give way. The immediate result was the utter 
destruction of the Phocians. Introd. § 26. 

Πύλας. Philip entered the pass owing to the dilatoriness of the 
Athenian ambassadors. In the same way he was enabled to seize a 
number of towns in Thrace. The position of Cersobleptes is not clear ; 
he was on friendly terms with Athens, if not an actual ally, and he 
was represented at the conference before the signature of the peace 
of Philocrates. But his exact relation to the peace is doubtful in face 
of the contradictory assertions of Demosthenes and Aeschines. Demos- 
thenes, De F. L. 174 (Aeschines and Philocrates) Φωκεῖς ἐκσπόνδους καὶ 
Αλεῖς ἀπέφηναν καὶ Κερσοβλέπτην παρὰ τὸ ψήφισμα καὶ τὰ πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
εἰρημένα, Aesch. 2. 85 (Demosthenes) φαίνεται τῆς συμμαχίας ἐκκλείων 
αὐτόν. 

ὑμῖν, with τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, the words καὶ---τρόπον being explanatory 
of ἐκείνως. Weil takes it with προσφέρεται. 

ὅτι «.7.A. ‘Even though you lose your property and he gets money, he 
can speak.’ αὐτόν is the speaker indicated in the words ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν 
λέγειν δέδοται. 

ἀφῃρημένοι τὰ ὑμέτερα ἦτε, but supra πάντων ἀπεστέρησθε. 

συν-, as well as the person who has been bribed to speak. τῶν 
πολλῶν Ὀλυνθίων, ‘the mass of the Olynthians,’ as τοῦ πλήθους τῶν 
Ὀλυνθίων, below. 

ἦν, hypothetical, ‘it would have been.’ 

τοὺς τυράννους, the tyrants of Pherae. 

τὴν πυλαίαν, ‘their rights in the Amphictyonic meeting.’ Cf. Phil. 
2. 22. 

ἐπιτείχισμα, ‘a fort to command the country.’ Cf. 36 supra. 
Thuc. 8. 95 speaks of an ἐπιτείχισμα built by the Athenians in the 
territory of Eretria, in which their troops found refuge when Eretria was 
hostile. Cf. also Thuc. 1.122. For Philip’s attack on Byzantium and 
the conduct of the Athenians see De Cor. 87, etc. 

παριόντος is future, ‘about to pass on’—through Thrace. Cf. sup. 
44, where Philip is described as in Thrace. 

ἐκ πτωχῶν. Cf. ΟἹ. 3. 29 of μὲν ἐκ πτωχῶν πλούσιοι γεγόνασιν, οἱ δ᾽ 
ἐὲ ἀδόξων ἔντιμοι. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 66-72. 


πόλεως... πλοῦτον. , For this cf. De Cor. 199 ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν τὸν ἐμὸν 
τειχισμὸν βούλῃ δικαίως σκοπεῖν εὑρήσεις ὅπλα καὶ πόλεις καὶ τόπους καὶ 
λιμένας καὶ ναῦς καὶ ἵππους καὶ rods ὑπὲρ τούτων ἀμυνομένους. 
ἔχειν, sc. ὑμᾶς, ‘from your neglect of these things and allowing ὃ 67. 
matters to slide.’ 
τούτων = συμμάχων etc. 
vtatra=the present state of inaction. φέρεσθαι is lit. to go down 
(with the stream), 
γάρ implies : ‘Why do you attack me for doing nothing, when you § 68. 
propose nothing definite yourself, but avoid all risk, like the coward 
that you are?’ 
δίδωσι (cf. χαρίζεσθαι infra 71) coming in this place can only refer § 69. 
to giving the proceeds of confiscation to the people. More remarkable 
still is the position of κατηγορεῖ, which certainly seems weak after 
δημεύει. The leading notion is that these persons are always accusers. 
4 τύχη. Demosthenes attaches great weight tothe fortune of Athens ; 
cf. De Pace 11 εὐτυχίαν, ἣν συμπάσης ἐγὼ τῆς ἐν ἀνθρώποις οὔσης 
δεινότητος καὶ σοφίας ὁρῶ κρατοῦσαν, note; Phil. 1. 12 τὰ τῆς τύχης 
. ἥπερ ἀεὶ βέλτιον 4 ἡμεῖς ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἐπιμελούμεθα. 
Tis παρ᾽ ἡμέραν χάριτοΒ. Gen. of price; cf. Ol. 3. 22. § 70. 
ov δέ, ‘you in opposition to the rest,’‘you on your part.’ δέ is 
idiomatic in Greek after ov, coi, etc. 
τριηραρχίας. Demosthenes was compelled to undertake a trierarchy 
immediately on coming of age. By this means his guardians.and their 
friends hoped to impoverish him and prevent him from attacking them. 
Cf. Meid. 154-7, 161. 
xopnytas, i.e. at the time when Meidias insulted him. 
εἰσφοράς, ‘direct taxes,’ see De Cor. 257. 
λύσεις, ‘transom of prisoners,’ see F. L. 160, etc. 
οὐδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἕν, stronger than ἐπ᾿ οὐδέν : cf. Phil. 1. 33 ὅσα οὐδ᾽ els ἕνα § 71. 
τῶν ἀποστόλων. 
ἔταξα. Cf. De Cor. 62 ὁ γὰρ ἐνταῦθα ἑαυτὸν τάξας τῆς πολιτείας εἰμὶ ἔγώ. 
προήχθην, ‘ was impelled to it.’ 
ἐλάττων παρ᾽ ὑμῖν go together. 
μείζους, i.e. ‘than you now are’; which, after the expressions in 67, 
is not a boast at which anyone can take offence. 
ἐγὼ μέν. The thought is made more vivid by being put in the first § 72. 
person. 
ἀλλὰ συνανξάνεσϑαι κιτλ. The city ought to prosper when the 
scheme of the honest politician prospers. There ought not to be in the 
city a race of politicians who prosper in the disasters of the city, 
such cannot be honest. The statesman must share the fortunes as he 
should share the sympathies of his city. Cf. De Cor. 280 ἔστι δ᾽ οὐχ 


D 2 δὶ 


§ 79. 


§ 74. 


§ 75. 


§ 76. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. δὲ 72-77. 


ὃ λόγος τοῦ ῥήτορος Αἰσχίνη τίμιον, οὐδ᾽ ὃ τόνος τῆς φωνῆς, ἀλλὰ τὸ ταὐτὰ 
Ἰροαιρεῖσθαι τοῖς πολλοῖς καὶ τὸ τοὺς αὐτοὺς μισεῖν καὶ φιλεῖν οὕσπερ ἂν ἡ 
πατρίς, also ib. § 263. 
αὐτῆ, ‘unaided by my speeches.’ 
προάγεσθαι, middle, sc. ὑμᾶς. Cf. ἐπηγάγετο 62. 
ds dpa, see supra 4 and 57. 
οὐδὲν GAA’ 4, cf. supra Io. 
τὰ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, ‘what comes from me.’ Cf. supra 54. 
οὐδ᾽ εἶναι νομίζω... οὐδέν. “1 do not consider that your adviser as 
any duty.’ οὐδὲ εἶναι, ‘it does not exist at all’; it is not a question of 
neglect on my part. 
ἔργον is here ‘duty,’ ‘something to do’; and the sense is a - little 
different from ἔργων =‘ something done.’ Cf. Soph. Ant. 729 τἄργα. 
ἔργον yap K.7. A. 
Timotheus, the son of Conon, who was mainly instrumental in 
establishing the second Delian league. 
ὅτε Θηβαῖοι. When the Thebans were attempting to establish them- 
selves in Euboea, i.e. in 357 B.C. 
λέγων, ‘in the course of his speech.’ 
εἰπέ, cf. Phil. 1. ro. 
Timotheus merely spoke ; the action was the work of the Athenians ; 
the result came from both. 
ὡς οἷόν τε τὰ ἄριστα, ‘ the best possible.’ Cobet omits τά. 
τὰ δὲ βέλτιστα, acc. after λέγειν, which is the object of (ητεῖτε. 
ἐπιστήμῃ λέγειν, ‘speak with knowledge,’ opposed to τυχεῖν λέγοντα. 
ἐπιστήμῃ is a dative of manner. Cf. De Cor. 173, where Demosthenes 
claims to have specially studied the question. 
‘ Having briefly recapitulated what I mean (or propose), I wish to 
sit down,’ i.e. I wish to do this before I sit down. The * participle 


᾿ contains the main predicate. Phil. 1. 2 note. 


§ 77. 


τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν, the force of Diopeithes. 

érravopPotvras, ‘ correcting’ (for this sense of ἐπί in composition see 
ἐπισκευάζειν ‘to repair’). 

ols = τούτοις ἅ, * on account of details one might criticise.’ 

πρέσβεις ἐκπέμπειν. Such were sent to Byzantium—Demosthenes 
among them—and to the Peloponnesus. Cf. De Cor. 79. 

παρὰ πάντα ταῦτα, i.e. without omitting any of their duties, 

εὖ βεβουλεῦσθαι, ‘ to have chosen a wise course.’ 

ἴσως dv, fows, cf. Ol. 3. 23. 

βελτίω, sc. τὰ πράγματα | 

καθεδεῖσθε, future ; ‘ go on sitting.’ 

ἄχρι τοῦ, “ limiting your zeal to clamour and commendation.’ 

ἀναδυόμενοι, ‘shirking.’ Cf. supra 50. 


§4 


PHILIPPIO Iii. 


ANALYSIS, 
Introduction: a plea for free speech. 


You are all agreed that Philip’s wrong-doing since the Peace ought § 1. 
to be checked, but matters could not be worse if you were all speaking 
and voting for yourown ruin. 

The one reason of all others is the power of your evil counsellors, § 2. 
whose selfish and slanderous policy turns the city against itself and gives 
Philip a free course. You are so used to them that you are blind to the 
mischief. Do not be angry if I speak freely. You allow free speech 
everywhere else—your very slaves speak more freely than citizens in 
other states—but you forbid it to your counsellors. The result is that 8 4. 
the Assembly is demoralised and the city is in danger. But bad as your 
state is you may yet reform it if you will, If you had done your best 
in the past there would be no hope for you now;-but you-did nothing. 
Philip has conquered not Athens, but her sloth. 


Is tt peace or war? 


If it were admitted that Philip is making war, the only question 
would be, how best to resist him. But as some assert that it is we who 
are making war, let me first ask : Can we choose between peace or war ? 
If peace is possible, let us keep it; but if another makes war on you in 
the name of peace, call it peace if you like but resist him. To call that 
peace which is peace for him and war for you is the part of a madman 
or a traitor. It is folly to wait till he admits that he is at war; he will § 10. 
never do it until he is at our gates, as we saw at Olynthus and in Phocis. 
He entered Thessaly as our ally, and then: seized Pherae ; and now he 
visits his sick friend Oreus. And, if he works thus secretly against harm- 
less foes, is he likely to make open war with you? Never! as.long as 
you are weak enough to be deluded, he will not be such a fool as to 
rouse you.to united action. 
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§ 15. 


§ 18. 


§ 21. 


§ 24. 


§ 28. 
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Peace is to be judged not by words, but by deeds. Philip had no 
sooner made peace than he seized Serreum and Doriscus, and expelled 
your garrisons. If you say these are small matters, I answer that a 
small wrong is a wrong still. And now he sends soldiers into the 
Chersonese, which all Greece allows to be yours, and says that he is 
not at war. I say that it is an act of war to touch Megara, to set up 
tyrants in Euboea, to meddle in Peloponnese and Thrace, unless you 
grant that engines are not arms of war until they discharge their shot. 
If he succeeds you lose the Hellespont, Euboea, Peloponnese; and yet 
you say he is at peace! He was at war from the day when he destroyed 
the Phocians. Act against him at once or you will be too late, for it is 
not Byzantium merely and the Chersonese that is at stake (though these 
must be saved with all vigour), but the whole of Greece is in danger. 
Hear the grounds of my fear, and then, if I am right, take thought for 
yourselves ; if I am infatuated, never heed me again. 


Philip the licensed aggressor. 


Not to enlarge on Philip’s power and the division of Greece, there 
is one fact worth noting. Athens and the Greek states have granted 
Philip a license which no Greek power has yet enjoyed—to rob and en- 
slave the cities of Greece one by one. Athens was at the head of Greece 
for seventy-three years, and Sparta for twenty-nine, and Thebes was 
mighty in recent days. But no one conceded to them such license as 
this. When your rule, or Sparta’s, at all exceeded bounds, every state 
joined in war against you; a wrong done to one was felt as a wrong 
to all. And yet the wrongs wrought by Athens or Sparta in those long 
years are as nothing beside the acts of Philip in these thirteen years that 
he has been ‘to the fore.’ Olynthus, Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two 
towns of Thrace are utterly destroyed, the people of Phocis annihilated. 
In Thessaly he has set up tetrarchies in place of free cities, and tyrannies 
in Euboea; and he writes, ‘Iam at peace with those who obey me,’ and 
acts up to his words. Ambracia, Elis, Megara, all have felt his: hand, 
and now the Hellespont ; neither Hellas nor the outer world can contain 
him. 

The barbarian master of disunited Greece. 

We are so disunited and undermined that we do not act together, 

but look idly on. Each thinks to enjoy the time while his neighbour is 


destroyed, forgetting that the plague is one which threatens all. 
When Athens or Sparta ruled ill, it was at least the rule of Greeks ; 
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the house might be ill-ordered, but the son and heir waé at its head and 
not a slave. But now you bear with the rule of a Macedonian, though 
Macedon is hardly fit to send you slaves. 

Last insult of all, he directs the Pythian games and is master of 
Pylae and Delphi, and meddles with the government in Thessaly and 
Euboea. And the Greeks look on, and pray, as they might against a 
storm, but do nothing, even when the wrong touches them. Corinth 
lets him attack Ambracia and Leucas, the Achaeans lose Naupactus, the 
Thebans Echinus. Now he goes against his allies the Byzantines: he 
occupies Cardia, yet we wait and waver; we distrust one another instead 
of distrusting him. 


The cause of failure: the changed spirit of Greece. 


Why has Hellas ceased to fight for freedom? The mind of the people § 36. 
has changed. The spirit which defeated the Persians has perished, and 
our fortunes with it. Once those who took money from the enemies of 
Hellas were hated and punished. Opportunities (the gift of fortune) 
could not be bought, the harmony of Hellas, the distrust of tyrants was 
above corruption. Now all is sold in the open market, corruption 
is honoured, and its critics ridiculed. Triremes, men, resources we 
have still, but all are useless and unprofitable. Now the traitor is 
honoured; once his name was graverf in brass as an enemy of the 
people. Arthmius of Zelea took gold of the king to Peloponnese, 
and the Athenians outlawed him, so that a man might take his life with- 
out fear. Thus the Athenians made the safety of Hellas their care; and 
they had their reward, for the barbarian feared the Hellene. Now it is 
not so, as you know full well, and you need effort and good counsel to 
make a change. 


Philip's power ; its character and basis. 


Some say in their folly: Philip is not yet as strong as the Lacedae- § 47. 
monians, who ruled sea and land and had the king’s alliance, yet they 
could not crush the Athenians. Such men forget the great changes in 
warfare, In the old days campaigns were short, soldiers were citizens, 
and war meant honest fighting. Now traitors do more than armies, 
and there are no pitched battles; Philip wins his victories by an army 
of light mercenaries which waits upon him. He overruns a country, 
distrust prevents resistance, he brings up his engines and stays on his 
ground through summer and winter. 

This is why you must not let the war enter Attica: aaa avoid § 51. 
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coming to close quarters. You have great advantages, you can lay 


waste his country with ease, but in a close struggle you are no match 
for him. 

Guard against him in your acts, and harden your hearts against his 
servants and punish them, and yet I almost fear some fate possesses you, 
when you invite the speeches of avowed hirelings and applaud their 
ribaldry, and worse than all, you give them a firmer position than 
patriotic statesmen. 

How dangerous this is you may learn from Olynthus and Eretria and 
Oreus. At Olynthus it was his friends who betrayed the city and 
destroyed the good cause. When Plutarchus left Eretria the people 
were divided between your party and Philip’s. His party prevailed, 
and so he rased the walls of Porthmus, and set up three tyrants. Finally, 
at Oreus, Philistides and his friends prevailed against Euphraeus the 
friend of freedom. With Philip as their treasurer and master they put 
Euphraeus in prison amid the applause of the people, and worked their 
will. None dared to protest till Philip’s armies were at the walls, and 
it was too late to fight; and so traitors and all were ruined. Only 
Euphraeus died as a patriot should. 

Why did men listen to Philip’s advocates in these cities? There as 
here the loyal party could not speak smooth things. They asked for 
taxes when Philip's friends didmot, for war when they asked for peace: 
the one party spoke to please, the other to save. But often the people 
yielded at the last from sheer despair, as I fear you may do when you 
see nothing left. I pray that it be not so; better a thousand deaths 
than to flatter Philip. They have their reward, the people of Oreus and 
Eretria and Olynthus—slavery, scourging, death. It is wicked folly to 
cherish hopes while you listen to evil counsels and do nothing, trusting 
to the greatness of your city to save you. 

If you had done this or that there would be no need to cry, ‘ Who 
would have guessed it?’ Such late knowledge did not save Olynthus or 
Oreus or the Phocians. When the ship has foundered effort is idle and 
vain. Let us strain every nerve while our ship still rides the waves; we 
have a great city, ample resources, noble prestige. What are we to do? 
I will tell you. 


Conmeluston. 


First, we must be active ourselves, with men, money, and ships; 
secondly, we must send envoys to the other Hellenic states and to the 
**ng, and urge them to action. For our envoys in the Peloponnese pre- 
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vented Philip’s advance against Ambracia. But personal effort must 
come first; we must send supplies to the Chersonese. Do not expect 
Chalcis or Megara to save you; they will have enough to do to save 
themselves ; it is for you to maintain the honour of your ancestors. If 
you sit idle now, you will one day have to act against your will. If any 
one has better counsel, let him give it. I pray the gods to prosper your 
decision. 


In the Assembly, 341 B.C. 


ὀλίγον δεῖν modifies ἑκάστην. For the infinitive cf. δοκεῖν ἐμοί, ὡς § 1. 
εἰπεῖν, etc., and cf. Goodwin, M. & T., § 100. 

εἰρήνην ἐποιήσατο, ‘ concluded the peace.’ For the difference between 
ποιῆσαι and ποιήσασθαι see De Chers. 1.5. [Also Barton and Chavasse, 
Thuc. iv., p. 125.] 

φησάντων γ᾽ dv, i.e. if they were asked. The addition of ye shews 
that φῆσαι is emphatic, opp. to ποιεῖν. εἰ καί means ‘although,’ and 
τοῦτο refers to what comes after. They do not take measures against 
Philip, but, if asked, they would certainly say it was right to do so. 

δέδοικα, «.7.A., ‘I fear that, however disagreeable the assertion may 
be, it is true to say.’ βλάσφημον εἰπεῖν does not logically go with 
δέδοικα, for there is no doubt (or fear) that the assertion is disagreeable, 
but the antithesis of βλάσφημον and ἀληθές is allowed to influence the 
form of the sentence. 

χειροτονεῖν. Cheirotonia, or show of hands, was the mode by which 
votes were taken in the assembly, ‘the ballot being only used when the 
personal interests of individuals were concerned’ (Schomann, Greek 
Ant. E. T., p. 385). Yet the word ἐπιψηφίζειν is used even when the 
show of hands followed, and the resolutions of the assembly were 
¥ynglopara. The show of hands was also used in election to those 
offices which required special knowledge or skill. 

Voting by dallot (ψηφίζεσθαι) was used in the /aw-courts, Pebbles 
were employed (ψῆφοι), sometimes differing in colour; sometimes in 
shape ; the pebbles being pierced for condemnation, or entire (πλήρεις) for 
acquittal. Shells (χοιρῖναι) were also used. The Jot (κληροῦν, λαγχάνειν) 
was used in election to offices where no special skill was required. ὁ 
Beans (κύαμοι), black and white, were used ; and those who drew white ~ 
beans were elected. 

Special modes of voting were the ἐκφυλλοφορία, by which a member 
of the council was ejected from office, the votes being given with olive 
leaves; and the well-known ostracism, when the votes were given on 
little tablets of earthenware. 
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ἄν, with δύνασθαι, which is here used as an auxiliary verb. Cf. Cic. 
Pro Rosc. 1. 3 si quid dixero . . . poterit ignosci adolescentiae. 

διατεθῆναι is stronger than διακεῖσθαι. Demosthenes wishes to imply 
that affairs have been brought into a bad condition. 

παρά, ‘owing to. Cf. Phil. 1. 11 οὐ παρὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ ῥώμην 
ἐπηύξηται. Thuc. 1. 141. 6 ob παρὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀμέλειαν οἴεται βλάψειν, 
but the use is rare in early Greek. 

χαρίζεσθαι. Cf. De Chers. 69 and esp. Ol. 3. 22 προπέποται τῆς 
παραυτίκα χάριτος τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα. 

δύνανται, ‘are influential.’ See the note on δυναστεία infra 24. 

τοὺς ἐπὶ τοῖς πράγμασι, ‘those in charge of affairs’; so ὁ ἐσὲ τῇ 
διοικήσει, εἴς. ᾿ 

οὐδὲν ἄλλο ποιοῦσιν f =id agunt ut. Cf. De Chers. 27. 

περὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔσται, ‘shall be occupied with this’; for the context cf. De 
Chers. 2. ᾿ 

πολιτεῖαι are forms or lines of policy. Cf. De Cor. 222 ἡ ἐμὴ πολιτεία. 

παρρησίαν. F.L. 184 οὐδὲν γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι μεῖζον ἂν ὑμᾶς ἀδικήσειέ τις 
ἢ ψευδῆ λέγων οἷς γάρ tor’ ἐν λόγοις ἡ πολιτεία, πῶς ἂν οὗτοι μὴ ἀληθεῖς 
ὦσιν ἀσφαλῶς ἔστι πολιτεύεσθαι ; 

ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν ἄλλων. τῶν ἄλλων is neuter. For ἐπί cf. Ol. 3. 25 ἐπὶ 
μὲν τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν. 

ξένοι = μετοίκοις, For the favoured position of slaves at Athens 
cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10 τῶν δούλων δ᾽ αὖ καὶ τῶν μετοίκων πλείστη ἔστιν 
᾿Αθήνησιν ἀκολασία, καὶ οὔτε πατάξαι ἔξεστιν αὐτόθι οὔτε ὑπεκστήσεταί 
σοι ὁ δοῦλος... ἐσθῆτα οὐδὲν βελτίω ἔχει ὁ δῆμος αὐτόθι ἣ οἱ δοῦλοι καὶ οἱ 
μέτοικοι καὶ τὰ εἴδη οὐδὲν βελτίους εἰσίν. 

ἐκ τοῦ συμβουλεύειν, ‘from the business of giving advice.’ 

εἶτα marks at once a result and a contmst. Cf. infra 13. 

ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι καὶ rots γιγνομένοιβ, lit. ‘in your affairs and in 
what takes place,’ i. e. in the actual course’of your affairs. 

πολλὰ προεῖται, ‘ much has been abandoned,’ ‘ thrown away.’ Observe 
the alliteration from πάνυ onwards. 

βέλτιστον ὑπάρχει, ‘is the best foundation,’ is there as the best 
thing to support. Cf. Phil. 1. 2. 

τοῦτο resumes, as τοῦτον in 18. 

ἄν with ἦν. 

For γενέσθαι after ἐλπίς, cf. Phil. 1. 2 οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐλπὶς ἦν αὐτὰ βελτίω 
γενέσθαι and note. Goodwin, M. T., 23. 2, note 2. 

GAN’ οὐδὲ KexlvyoGe, ‘you have not even stirred.’ κινεῖσθαι is used of 
troops in battle; Herod. 9. 52 ὡς ἐκινήθησαν, ib. 54 ds 3 ἐκινήθη τὸ 
στρατόπεδον, and the Homeric κίνυντο φάλαγγες. 

ἔδει. Cf. De Chers. 1. 
ἔνιοι, the Macedonian party. 
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πόλαις, as Methone, Potidaea. 
ἀνέχεσθαι, ‘contain themselves.’ 
ἡμῶν τινεξ, ‘a party among ourselves.’ 
φνλάττεσθαι καὶ διορθοῦσθαι, ‘guard against attack and misconcep- 
tion.’ διορθοῦσθαι is literally ‘ to correct,’ ‘set straight.’ 
γράψας ὡς ἀμυνούμεθα are to be taken together. The danger is § 7. 
that proposals for defence may be construed into an aggressive policy. 
Demosthenes himself regards the charge of bringing war about as 
ridiculous, inasmuch as peace is no longer possible. 
εἰ, ‘ whether,’ after διορέζομαι, which implies the result of deliberation. 
ἀξιῶ γράφειν, “1 call on him to make proposals.’ § 8. 
ἕτερος alludes to Philip. The word suggests that his action lies 
beyond the control of Athens. Cf. De Pace 15. 
μὴ φενακίζειν, ‘not to put us off.’ 
προβάλλει, ‘ puts forward as a defence.’ So πρόβλημα is ‘a shelter’ 
in Soph. Phil. 1008. Cf. προστησάμενος De Pace 19. 
épyous χρῆται, ‘ employs the acts of war,’ i.e. acts as if at war. 
ταύτην εἰρήνην ὑπολαμβάνει, ‘considers this peace.’ εἰρήνην is the § 9. 
predicate, and the subject is attracted to it in gender, and the rest of the 
sentence is adapted to this construction. 
ἐξ ἧς... ἥξει, ‘the result of which will be that he will come.’ 
ἐκείνῳ, sc. οὖσαν. He speaks of a peace which Philip enjoys from 
you, but which you do not enjoy or receive from him, i.e. he gives the 
name of peace to a state of affairs in which he is at war with you, but 
you are not at war with him. 
᾿ τῶν ἀναλισκομένων χρημάτων. Gen. of price. There is no doubt an 
allusion to the bribery in the matter of the peace of Philocrates. Before 
346 B.c. Demosthenes does not allude to money as the source of Philip’s 
power, though he points out in Ol. 1. 4 the advantage which he 
possesses in exercising absolute control over his resources, 
εἰ περιμενοῦμεν, ‘if we mean to wait.’ Future of present intention ; § 10. 
Goodwin, M. T. 43, note 3. ‘ This use must be carefully distinguished 
from the use in future conditions.’ Cf. infra 17. 
βαδίζῃ, ‘advance,’ by land or sea. Ol. 1. 12 βαδίζειν ὅποι βούλεται. 
ols = ἐκείνοις a. 
τοῦτο μὲν... τοῦτο δέ. This phrase iscommon in Herodotus, and § 11. 
occurs in the tragedians. It means ‘on the one hand’ and ‘on the 
other’: in the first place—and again. 
Svotv θάτερον, one of two alternatives. The words are introduced as 
a sort of adverbial accusative ; as in τὸ λεγόμενον, etc. 
ἢ αὐτὸν ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ. Supply μὴ οἰκεῖν. The dilemma is: They 
must cease to dwell in Olynthus, or himself in Macedon, i.e. there was 
not room for the power of both. [Westermann-Rosenberg explain : 
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‘ They must cease to dwell in Olynthus, or he must dwell (for ever) in 
Macedonia’; i.e. he cannot extend his power, except by the fall of 
Olynthus, on the ground that otherwise αὐτὸν μὴ ἐν M. would be required. ] 

τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον, ‘all the time previously.’ De Chers. 59; infra 22. 

τοὺς ἀπολογησομένους. The article is added because it is a definite 
party of ambassadors who were sent. 

ὡς πρὸς συμμάχους. The Athenians wished the Phocians to be 
included in the alliance, but Philip resisted it consistently. Demosthenes 
is not quite accurate here. Yet the presence of the Phocian ambassadors, 
for which Justin (8. 4) vouches, shews that the Phocians had still hopes 
of an alliance, or a peace. Ἦσαν of is merely a device for putting 
πρέσβεις Φωκέων first. 

ἤριζον, ‘ maintained, ‘ contended.’ οὗ goes grammatically with ἤριζον 
as οὔ φημι etc, | 

οὐ λυσιτελήσειν. The Greeks, as a rule, avoid dy with the future. 
Heace they do not modify the infinitive after an historic tense as we do. 
‘I contend that he will,’ becomes ‘ I contended that he will,’ not ‘ that he 
would.’ (Goodwin, M. T. 41. 4 for dy with the fut. inf.) 

πάροδον, i.e. Philip’s passage through the Pass of Thermopylae. 
Phil. 2. 30. 

After his expulsion in 352 B.C. (Vol. 1, Introd. 28) Pitholaus, one of 
the tyrants of Pherae, seems to have returned, but he was again expelled 
in 349. Schaefer, Dem. und 5. Z. 2. 130. From F. L. 320 (443 B.C.) 
we learn that the Pheraeans refused to supply forces to Philip, and in 
the Orat. de Halonneso (343 ? B. C.) he has taken the city and established 
a garrison in the acropolis (§ 32). Pherae lay on the slopes of 
Mount Chelidonium, round a copious spring (Hyperea). The city was 
adorned with gardens and enclosures, and the site is so still. 

ἐπισκεψομένους, ‘to visit them’ as a medical man might do. The 
term is technical; cf. In Neaer. 56 τὰ πρόσφορα τῇ νόσῳ φέρουσαι καὶ 
ἐπισκοπούμεναι. The ‘faction’ at Oreus was the quarrel between Philip’s 
supporters and those who wished to maintain the independence of the 
city. Cf. infra 62. 

νοσοῦσι. The metaphorical use of νόσος, νοσεῖν is found in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles (P. V. 384 ἔα με τήνδε τὴν νόσον νοσεῖν, O. T. 1061 ὅλις 
νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ). Herod. 5. 28 has ἡ Μίλητος νοσήσασα στάσι, and this 
application became common. 

εἶτα, as in 4 supra. . 

αἱρεῖσθαι, ‘chooses. The word is not to.be repeated before 
πολεμήσειν. 
τινάς, i.e. some who do bring charges against him. 

ἐκλύσας ἔριν, a variation on the Homeric νείκεα λύει. Cf. Soph. Aj. 
1317 εἰ μὴ συνάψων ἀλλὰ συλλύσων πάρει. 
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οἷς ἀναβάλλουσιν ὑμᾶΞ. Cf. De Chers. 52 ἐξ ὧν ἀναβάλλουσιν 

ὑμᾶς. 

ἄρτι τῆς εἰρήνηΞ «.7.A. This is not quite true. The peace was § 15. 

not yet concluded, and the oaths had not yet been sworn. In the first 
embassy (cf. Aesch. F. L. 82) Philip had undertaken not to make war 
on the Chersonese during the negotiations for the peace. Yet in this 
truce he took the Serreum fort, opposite Samothrace, and the ‘ sacred 
mount, whither Cersobleptes, the Thracian ruler, had fled: though 
Chares had placed a garrison there. He also took Dortscus at the mouth 
of the Hebrus. Cf. Dem. F. L. 156. 334; Aesch. Ctes. 82; Halon. 37. 
The towns might have been saved (?) Dem. Cor. 27. But none of these 
three places is strictly in the Chersonese. 

Strab. p. 331. 56 εἶτα Πακτύη" εἶτα τὸ Μακρὸν τεῖχος καὶ Λευκὴ 
ἀκτὴ καὶ τὸ Ἱερὸν ὄρος καὶ Πέρινθος, Σαμίων κτίσμα εἶτα Σηλυβρία. 
ὑπέρκειται δ᾽ αὐτῶν Σίλτα, καὶ τὸ Ἱερὸν ὄρος τιμᾶται ὑπὸ τῶν. ἐγχωρίων 
καὶ ἔστιν οἷον ἀκρόπολις τῆς χώρας. ἄσφαλτον δ᾽ ἐξίησιν εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν, 
καθ᾽ ὃν τόπον ἡ Προκόννησος ἐγγυτάτω τῆς γῆς ἔστι ἀπὸ ἕκατον εἴκοσι 
σταδίων τὸ μέταλλον ἔχουσα τῆς λευκῆς μαρμάρου πολύ τε καὶ σπουδαῖον. 

ἐκ Σερρίον by the usual Greek attraction for ἐν Σ. ἐξ αὐτοῦ. Observe 
the imperfects κατελάμβανε, ἐξέβαλλε, ‘he set about taking,’ etc. 

ὁ στρατηγός, i. e. Chares. 

ἄλλος... λόγος οὗτος. Here, as above (§9), the subject is attracted δ 16. 
into the gender of the predicate. In speaking of these places on the 
Thracian coast Demosthenes is always conscious that his audience ascribed 
little importanceto them, λόγος means something between ‘ story’ and 
‘ calculation.’ Compare our use of the word ‘account.’ The meaning 
of the phrase is: It is not ta the point to raise the question; cf 
De Cor. 44 ἕτερος λόγος οὗτος. 

τὸ δ᾽ εὐσεβέβ x.7.A. Compare the arguments used by Pericles when 
he wishes to force on the Peloponnesian war. Thuc. 1.141‘ Any claim, 
the smallest as well as the greatest, imposed on a neighbour and an 
equal when there has been no legal award, can mean nothing but 
slavery.’ 

φέρε δὴ νῦν. The formula implies that if the places in Thrace are of 
little importance, the Chersonese is not. 

ἐγνώκασι. Nothing is known of a formal recognition of Athens’ 
claim to the Chersonese by Persia and the Greeks, though the state- 
ment occurs again, Halon. 29. Commentators, to support the his- 
torical accuracy of Demosthenes, have imagined that reference is here 
made to the peace of Antalcidas 387, in which Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros were formally ceded to Athens (Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 31). As 
Lemnos and the Chersanese came into the possession of Athens through 
Miltiades, it might be supposed that the cession of Lemnos implied the 
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cession of Chersonese. It is more likely that Demosthenes is making an 
ex parte statement. 

ξένους εἰσπέμπει. Demosthenes alludes to the forces which Philip 
sent to the support of the Cardians. 

ἐπιστέλλει ταῦτα, ‘sends a letter to this effect.’ Cf. De Chers. 16. 
Bat ἐπιστολή in Greek is both a ‘letter’ and a ‘ command.’ 

§ 17. The attempt of Philip on Megara is mentioned in De Chers. 18, 

infra 27. It took place in 343 B.c. Cf. De F. L. 87, 295. 

ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ τυραννίδα, i.e. Plutarchus in Eretria, and Philistides in 
Oreus. Cf. De Chers. 36; and infra 57 ff. 

καὶ viv ἐπὶ Θράκην, i.e. in 342 B.C., the year before the present speech 
was made, 

τὰ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ «.7.A. Cf. De Pace 18. Demosthenes himself 
visited the Messenians to warn them against Philip. Phil. 2. 20-25.- 

εἰ μὴ... φήσετε, ‘unless you are prepared to say.’ Cf. supra Io. 

ols ἂν ληφθείην, i.e. εἰ ἐάσαιμι. 

§ 18. τίσιν; is a causal dative, lit. ‘by what?’ and in κινδυνεύσαιτε the 
aorist seems to have something of an ingressive force. ‘ By what would 
you be brought into danger ?’ 

εἴ τι γένοιτο. Cf. 20 μή τι πάθωσι. 

τἀκείνον φρονῆσαι -- ἴ(ο take his part,’ or if the aorist be strongly 
marked: ‘to go over to him,’ 

τοῦτον. Cf. supra 5. 

ἐγὼ φῶ; ‘Am I to say?’ Delib. conj. used where the decision is 
supposed to rest with another. Do you wish me to say? Goodwin, 
M. T. 88. 

πρὸς tpas, with ἄγειν as in supra 17. 

§ 19. ἀφ’ fs ἡμέρας --ἀπὸ τῆς ἡμέρας ἐν §. This was the agth Sciro- 

phorion 346 B.c. F. L. 59. 
For Byzantium see Introd. §§ 45, 51. 
§ 20. τούτοις, i.e. the inhabitants of the cities just mentioned. 
πρόνοιαν ποιήσησθε, ‘ exercise some forethought.’ 
ἄρα implies that the orator concludes that the Athenians will not 
trouble themselves about others, =as I perceive. 
ὑγιαίνοντι, ‘in my sound senses.’ 

§ 21. Demosthenes states, as needing no farther comment, three very 
obvious causes of alarm :— 

(1) The rive of Philip, from so insignificant a beginning. 

(2) The want of union in Greece. 

(3) The fact that it will be far easier for Philip to complete the 
conquest of Greece, than it was for him to achieve the 
successes which he has already gained. 

The aorist infin. γενέσθαι is not a past tense, but stands in the same 
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relation to ἦν as ποιῆσασθαι does to the ἐστί which must be supplied 
before it. ‘In the past it was far more unlikely that he would—than 
it is now that he will.’ In its ordinary use, whenever it is not in 
indirect discourse, the aorist infinitive denotes a momentary or single 
action without regard to time, unless its time is especially defined by 
the context. Goodwin, M. T. 23. 
The greatest danger is the want of national spirit. § 22. 
τὸν... χρόνον, acc. of time. ‘ Through all time till now (ἄλλον). 
καθ᾽ ἕνα τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ‘the Greeks one by one.’ Cf. Ol. 2. 24. 
Here, as there, % omits the ἕκαστον, which is added after ἕνα in the 
common reading. But Herod. 1. 9 has τῶν ἱματίων καθ᾽ ἐν ἕκαστον, and 
cf, infra 35. 

οὑτωσί, ‘in the way in which he is now doing, without any resistance. 

περικόπτειν seems to be used almost idiomatically of mutilating a 
statue; e.g. we find περικόπτειν ἀναθήματα, Ἑρμᾶς. This gives great 
forceto the usehere. Philip treats the Greeks as some reckless ‘ vandal’ 
might ffeat an unresisting statue. λωποδυτεῖν is to strip a man of his 
clothes, which again implies that the victim is helpless. 

τὰς πόλεις, with καταδουλοῦσθαι. 

ἐπιόντα, ἐπιέναι is used of a storm, of a hostile invasion, of sickness 
and death. : 

ἑβδομήκοντα ἔτη καὶ τρία. Cf. Ol. 3. 24, note. The 73 years are § 23. 

477-405 ; by 476 the Lacedaemonians had withdrawn from the ἡγεμονία. 
The period of Athenian ascendancy is differently computed by different 
orators ; infra 25 the round number 70 is given, and so in Lysias 2. 55. 
Isocr. Panegyr. 4. 106 has 7o; and Panath. 56 has 65. Lycurgus gives 
go in Leocr. 72. 

προστάται. Cf. Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 3 ἐπεὶ πάσης τῆς Ἑλλάδος προστάται 
εἰσίν (the Spartans). The expression is as old as Herod. v. 49 icy 
προέστατε τῆς Ἑλλάδος. 

τριάκοντα ἑνὸς δέοντα, 404-376 (Battle of Naxos). 

τὴν ἐν Λεύκτροις μάχην, i.e. 371 B.C. The power of the Thebans was 
paralyzed by the death of Epaminondas in 362 B.c. They never attained 
to anything which could be called a Hegemonia, but their power in the 
field was very great. 

τοῦτο μέν is answered by καὶ πάλιν. 8 24. 
μᾶλλον δέ. Demosthenes is attempting to relieve his audience from 

the charge which his words suggest, that the Athenians brought the 
war upon themselves. He also implies that the Athenians in old days, 
so far from being submissive to aliens, were thought aggressive to 
Greeks. 
τισὶν οὐ μετρίως προσφέρεσθαι, ‘to be wanting in considerateness 
in their dealings with others.’ De Cor. 18 οὐ μετρίως ἐκέχρηντο. 
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ἄρξασι, when they had attained the ἀρχή. 

δυναστεία, ‘supremacy,’ is strictly the rule of a person or a family, 
which claims a power above the established laws. In Thuc. 3. 62 
Thebes is said to have been governed by a δυναστεία ὀλἔγων at the 
time of the Persian war. And as a fact we find Timagenidas and Attaginus 
at the head of affairs at the time (Herod. 9. 86). In Thuc. 4. 78 
Thessaly is said to be controlled by a δυναστεία, and in both cases the 
δυναστεία is opposed to ἰσονομία. The word δυναστεύειν is used of 
Athens in Herod. §. 97 at the time of the visit of Aristagoras, and this is 
an approach to the meaning in the text. (Arist. Pol. 1292 ὁ ff. } 

πλεονάζειν, as 6. σ΄. in the seizure of the Cadmea of Thebes, and the 
attempt on the Peiraeus at Athens (Vol. i. Introduction, § 14). But the 
whole conduct of the Lacedaemonians in establishing garrisons in the 
subject cities and compelling them to adopt the government convenient 
to themselves may be called πλεονεξία. (Vol. i. Introduction, §§ 3, 12.) 

ἐξ ἀρχῆΞ. The causes which led to the Peloponnesian war were 

by no means clear in antiquity. The ‘ Megarian decree,’ which was the 
immediate occasion of it, was justly considered a mere pretext. And 
throughout the whole of the so-called Archidamian war the Pelo- 
ponnesians—or at least the Spartans—were harassed with the thought 
that they had no immediate personal reasons for breaking the peace. 
Cf. Thuc. 7. 18. . | 

ἐπιπολάζει, ‘has been upon the surface.’ Cf. Epicharm. Frag. 22 
Lor. ἐπιπολάζειν οὔτι χρὴ τὸν θυμόν, ἀλλὰ τὸν νόον. The word is used 
in a similar context to the present by Isocrates. The interval (thirteen 
years) carries us back to 354 B.C. for the real rise of Philip. It was 
then that he first began to manifest his designs toward Olynthus. 

πέμπτον pépos, as we might say ‘a quarter.’ The Greeks habitually 
counted a fifth part, a tenth, a fiftieth, a hundredth, etc. 

Olynthus fell in 348 B.c. Methone was captured in the summer of 

353 B.c. Of the conquest of Apollonia we have no precise accounts. 
The city was independent of the Olynthian league, and was in fact the 
indirect author of the Spartan attack upon Olynthus, which caused 
such serious injury to the Hellenic power in Northern Greece (Vol. i. 
Introduction, § 13). The thirty-two cities are the cities of the Olynthian 
confederacy. . 

εἰπεῖν, sc. τινα. The order of words is ὥστε μηδ᾽ εἶναι ῥάδιον 
προσελθόντα (τινα) εἰπεῖν εἰ, etc. 

προσελθόντα, ‘on going there.’ For the participle without τινα or 
τόν, cf. Aesch. Ag. 39 μαθοῦσιν αὐδῶ κοὐ μαθοῦσι λήθομαι. 

τοσοῦτον, ‘being so great as it was. The Phocians numbered 
twenty-two cities. 

τὰς πολιτείας, ‘their forms of government.’ The Thessalians had 
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really been under the control of the great families of the Aleuadae and 
Scopadae and afterwards of the tyrants of Pherae, but even so they were. 
at least independent of any foreign power. 
τὰς πόλεις. The cities were occupied by Macedonian garrisons, cf. 
F. L. 260 (343 B.C.) νῦν δὲ ἤδη καὶ τὴν ἐλευθερίαν παραιρεῖται" τὰς γὰρ 
ἀκροπόλεις αὐτῶν ἐνίων Μακεδόνες φρουροῦσιν. 
τετραρχίαΒ. The whole country was divided into four districts— ᾿ 
Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, Histiaeatis in each of which Philip 
established a viceroy: cf. Harpocr. ‘Their slavery is thus, according to 
Demosthenes, no longer confined to this or that city, but extends over 
whole nations. See Phil. 2. 22. 
αἱ δ᾽ ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ, 1. 6. Eretria, Oreus; in Chalcis the attempts to set ἃ 27. 
up a tyrant failed. 
Thebes and Athens had contended for the possession of Euboea. Cf. 
De Chers. 74. Either city had therefore an interest in delivering it from 
Philip. 
εἰς tds ἐπιστολάς. Cf. our expression ‘ puts z#/o his letter.” 
τοῖς δ᾽ épyous. For the antithesis cf. De Chers. 73, and for the use 
of μέν and δέ De Cor. 179 οὐκ εἶπον μὲν ταῦτα, οὐκ ἔγραψα δέ κιτιλ. 
ἐφ᾽ Ἑλλήσποντον to Byzantium and Perinthus, whither Philip pro- 
ceeded in 341 B.c. Cf. De Chers. 66. Introd. § 45. 
én’ ’ApBpaxlav. Philip was in Epirus in 343 B.c. By sending 
troops to Acarnania the Athenians checked his advance in this direction. 
For this see infra 34, 72. Introd. § 43. 
Ἦλιν ἔχει. The oligarchs overcame the demos, and declared for 
Philip. Cf. F. L. 260. 294. Introd. § 37. 
Megara. Cf. 17 supra. 
οὔθ᾽ ἡ Ἑλλάς, «.7.A. Neither in Hellas nor beyond it is there room for 
the fellow’s greed. 
διορωρύγμεθα, ‘ cut off by mines,’ i.e. rendered incapable of united § 28. 
action by the underground policy of traitors. 
συστῆναι is used of soldiers forming in close order. 
τὸν χρόνον. . . ἐγνωκώς. ‘Each having made up his mind in my ὃ 29. 
judgment to make gain of the time during which his neighbour is ruined.’ 
Every man is for himself; there is no common action or patriotism. 
τὸν χρόνον is not the accus. of time, but follows immediately after 
κερδᾶναι. 
περίοδος ἢ καταβολή. The recurrence or attack of a disease which 
recurs at stated intervals, or which appears for the first time. 
ἀλλ’ οὖν... ye, at any rate.’ § 30. 
τῆς Ἑλλάδος, sc. υἱῶν. 
ἄν τις ὑπέλαβε, ‘ one might have looked at it.’ 
τούτων͵ of the property, ταῦτα, of his conduct. 
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δεινὸν καὶ ὀργῆς ἄξιον, neuter. 

οὐδὲ προσήκοντος οὐδὲν τοῖς “λλησιν. As early as Herodotus the 
Macedonian kings had claimed to be Greeks and the claim was allowed, 
Herod. 8. 137. 

οὐδὲ βαρβάρον ἐντεῦθεν, ‘not even a barbarian from a land which can 
be mentioned without a blush.’ 

ὀλέθρον Μακεδόνος. For the phrase cf. De Cor. 127 ὄλεθρος ypap- 
pareds, Herod. 3. 142 γεγονώς τε κακῶς καὶ ἐὼν ὄλεθρος. 

τίθησι μὲν τὰ Πύθια. Cf. De Pace 22. The words are not to 
be taken strictly in respect 6f time. Philip presided in 346 B.c., and 
again in 342 B.C. 

The words κύριος δέ to μέτεστιν are omitted in Σ pr. m. 

τοῦ θεοῦ, Apollo of Delphi. This honour was conferred by the 
Amphictyonic council on Philip, in place of the Athenians, for his 
energy against the Phocians. Cf. F. L. 327. It gave the right to 
consult the oracle 3,792, not in thé order assigned by lot. 

Awptéas. The Dorians, Ionians and Thessalians were the three 
most powerful members of the Amphictyonic league. Philip appears to 
have recently quarrelled with the Thessalians about the Pylaea in 
which they had always taken the lead. Cf. De Chers. 65. 

For the treatment of the Amphictyonic council by Philip, see De 
Pace 14 note. Cf. Phil. 2. 22. | 

Πορθμόε, a fortified town in Euboea at the narrowest point of the 
Euripus. 

After θεωρεῖν supply ταῦτα. Hail being a natural phenomenon, no 
one attempts to prevent it. Philip’s devastations are regarded with the 
same helpless astonishment. Hail storms were severe in Greece. 
Aristoph. Nubes 1127 τὸν κέραμον yadd(as στρογγύλαις συντρίψομεν. 

For Ambracia see the note on ὃ 37. In the same expedi- 
tion Philip, in order to win the Aetolians, offered to give them 
Naupactus. The town was at this time in the hands of the Achaeans of 
the opposite coast, who had acquired it in 367 B.c. (Diod. 15. 75). 
The Aetolians had long been covetous of the place. Xen. Hell. 4.6.14. 

Echinus was a city which the Thebans had planted on the northern 
shore of the Malian gulf. 

ἐπὶ Bufavriovs. Cf. De Chers. 66. With συμμάχους West. supplies 
αὑτῷ, quoting De Cor. 87 Βυζαντίους συμμάχους ὄντας αὑτῷ. 

Xeppovicou ... Καρδίαν. Demosthenes finds it convenient to 
forget that Cardia had always refused to recognise the Athenian 
supremacy. For the Cardians see note on De Pace 25. 

ἀσελγῶς worse than ἀδίκως, ‘ with brutal injustice.’ 

τί οἴεσθε... τί ποιήσειν; Cf. De Cor. 240 τί ἂν οἴεσθε... rh ποιεῖν 


. ἂν ἢ τί λέγειν τοὺς ἀσεβεῖς ἀνθρώπους τουτουσί ; 
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καθ’ ἕνα ἡμῶν ἑκάστον. The addition of ἑκάστου makes a difference 
between this passage and supra 22 and Ol. 2. 34. ἡμῶν here goes with 
ἑκάστου, to which καθ᾽ ἕνα is added adverbially, 

ἐλευθέραν ἦγε τὴν Ἑλλάδα. ‘Kept in the path of freedom. This § 86. 
sense is more usual in the compound διάγειν, Cf. Japex. Nicee), 41 
τὰς πόλεις ἐν ὁμονοίᾳ πειρᾶσθαι διάγειν. 

The highly wrought character of this passage is shown by the per- 
sonification of the invincible spirit which preserved the freedom of 
Greece. 

ἄνω καὶ κάτω πεποίηκε, ‘has turned upside down. Observe the 
alliteration with π. 

τοῦτον refers to the indefinite subject of δωροδοκοῦντα, § 37. 

χαλεπώτατον, ‘led to very unpleasant results,’ 

ἐκόλαζον. Demosthenes does not mean that the old laws and 
penalties had been rescinded. Bribery and corruption might be 
punished as severely as ever, but the temper of the people was changed, 
and they no longer regarded such matters as deserving of punishment. 

πρίασθαν is the Attic aorist in use with the present ὠνεῖσθαι. § 38. 

τὴν πρὸς τοὺς tupdvvous καὶ τοὺς BapBdpovs ἀπιστίαν. Cf. 
Herod, 8. 142 μηδὲ ὑμέας ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ Μακεδὼν ἀναγνώθῃ (persuade), 
λεύνας τὸν Μαρδονίου λόγον. τούτῳ μὲν γὰρ ταῦτα ποιητέᾳ tori τύραννος 
γὰρ ἐὼν τυράννῳ συγκατεργάζεται" ὑμῖν δὲ ob ποιητέα εἴ περ εὖ τνγχάνετε 
φρονέοντες, ἐπισταμένοισι ὡς βαρβάροισί ἐστι οὔτε πιστόν, οὔτε ἀληθὲς 
οὐδέν. 
ἐξ ἄγορᾷε: ἐὲ because things purchased in a market-place are § 39. 
carried out of it. The idea is continued in ἐκπέπροται =sold out of the 
country. 

ἀπόλωλε καὶ νενόσηκεν, ‘is stricken with a mortal disease. In 
these combinations the second word defines the first. Supra 31 dwéAAve 
καὶ ἐλυμαίνετο. 

γέλως, μῖσος, Demosthenes is doubtless thinking of the feelings 
aroused by his proceedings against Philocrates. F. 1, 46 ‘Then 
Philocrates got up with a very offensive air and said: No wonder, 
Athenians, that Demosthenes and I do not agree. He drinks water 
and J drink wine.’ See note on Phil. 2. 30. 

τούτουξ may be either mas¢. or neut. 

The connection is: It is these iniquitows practices and the in- § 40. 
difference to them, which have brought Hellas to this state, not any 
want of the means of defence. For in this respect all ane far more 
amply supplied than in the old days. 

Χρημάτων goes with πλῆθος, 

Kkarackeuh, material for war. κατασκευή differs from παρασκευή as 
indicating what is more permanent, Thucydides, for inatance, uses 
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the word of the country houses of the Athenians with their com- 
fortable furniture and appointments, Cf. De Chers. 43 κατασκευά- 
ζεται. 

τῶν τότε = ἣ τοῖς τότε. 

ἄχρηστα ἄπρακτα ἀνόνητα, ‘useless, ineffective, worthless.’ Cf. 
Phil. 1. 36 ἄτακτα, ἀδιόρθωτα, ἀόριστα ἅπαντα. 

ἄνωθεν. The Greek idiom prefers the forms in -θεν (Ol. 2. 10 

κάτωθεν, ὕπερθεν. So σχεδόθεν, etc.) where any correlation between two 
things or parts of a thing or two persons is present. The use of the 
word ἄνωθεν of time is not common in Greek, though classical. 

τἀναντία is adverbial=évayriws. The constant use of ἐναντίον, rod- 


. vayrtoy as an adverb makes the use of the plural admissible, but it does 


§ 42, 


§ 43. 


8 44 


not seem ta be common. The expression is rendered more remarkable 
if τούτων is added to τἀναντία as in some MSS. 

ἀκρόπολιν, without the article, as πόλις De Pace 3. 

Αρθμιος. Cf. Ἐκ L. 271; Aesch. Ctesiph. 258; Dinarch. 2. 
24; Plut. Them. 6 ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὸ epi” ApOpuov τὸν Ζελείτην' Θεμιστοκλέους 
γὰρ εἰπόντος καὶ τοῦτον els τοὺς ἀτίμους καὶ παῖδας αὐτοῦ καὶ γένος 
ἔγραψαν, ὅτι τὸν ἐκ Μήδων χρυσὸν εἷς τοὺς Ἕλληνας ἐκόμισε. Dinarchus, 
and Demosthenes himself in the Falsa Legatio, say nothing about 
ἀτιμίᾳ. How could a citizen of Zelea lose his franchise at Athens? 
Aesch. 1. c. explains by ἐπιδημήσαντα els τὴν πόλιν πρόξενον ὄντα τοῦ 
δήμου τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων. Demosthenes explains in ὃ 44. Dinarchus l. c. 
§ 15, quoting the words of the resolution, says : πολέμιον εἶναι τοῦ δήμου 
καὶ τῶν συμμάχων αὑτὸν καὶ γένος καὶ φεύγειν ᾿ΑθήναΒ. 4 αἰτία, 
Dinarch. 1. c. καὶ μόνῳ τούτῳ προσέγραψαν τὴν αἰτίαν. 

Χρυσὸν τὸν ἐκ Μήδων. Cf. Ol. 1.15 τὸν ἐκεῖθεν πόλεμον. Cf. the 
passage just quoted from Plutarch, who may have had Demosthenes 
before him. Just below we have χρυσίον = gold coin, and so in 
Aesch. and Dinarch. 

els Πελοπόννησον. Cf. Diod. 11. 28 ὁ γὰρ Μαρδόνιος ἐν τῇ Βοιωτίᾳ 
διατρίβων μετὰ τῶν δυνάμεων τὸ μὲν πρῶτον τῶν ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ πόλεων 
ἐπειρᾶτό τινας ἀφιστάνειν, χρήματα διαπεμπόμενος τοῖς προεστηκόσι τῶν 
πόλεων. The incident mentioned in the text may have occurred at this 
time, but see Grote, iv. 26 (1862), who places the mission of Arthmius 
at the time when Pausanias was at Colonae. 

τί τὸ ἀξίωμα ; i.e. what conduct they thought becoming to them as 
Athenians. . 
. Zelea was a city in the north-eastern Troad. 

τῷ δεσπότῃ. Xerxes. 

καὶ ἀτίμους. The plural is used because the race of Arthmius are 
now included. 
οὑτωσί, ‘in the ordinary way.’ 
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In the laws of Draco which were retained in the laws of Solon certain 
cases of murder were exempted from punishment. In these the murderer 
might be killed by anyone who found him, and the slayer was free 
from bloodguiltiness (καθαρόν). Demosthenes interprets the ἀτιμία of 
Arthmius in this sense. We do not know that he is right in doing so; 
nothing is said of the slaying of Arthmius in the decree. (Plut. Them. 
l. c.) 
ὑπὲρ dv: ὧν is masc. An antecedent ὑπὲρ τούτων or the like must be 
extracted from the relative. διδῷ, i.e. the lawgiver, and so with φησί 
and λέγει, ‘in whose case (when slain) the lawgiver does not allow 
prosecution for homicide.’ 
μὴ τοῦθ᾽ ὑπολαμβάνονσιν, ‘unless they looked at the matter in § 45. . 
this light.’ | 
κόλασις is punishment as such, τιμωρία punishment as giving satis- ' 
faction to the person injured. 
στηλίτας, i. e. men whose names were registered on pillars. 
εἴπω κελεύετε: Demosthenes now reads a list of proofs of the § 46. 
supineness and want of energy of the Greeks. . 
παρὰ τῶν, ‘advanced by,’ ‘coming from.’ § 47. 
ὡς ἄρα, cf. supra. 
ὑφίστατο αὐτούς, for the acc. cf. Thuc, 1. 144, 5 ὑποστάντες 
Μήδους. But the dative is also found, both of persons and things. 
The connection seems to be: There is no need for this vehemence 
which you insist upon. We have not sach an enemy to deal with 
as we had in Lacedaemon after the end of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the city was able to defend herself. 
ἀνηρπάσθη. Cf. Aesch. Ctes. 133 Θῆβαι δὲ Θῆβαι πόλις ἀστυγείτων 
- μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν μίαν ἐκ μέσης τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἀνήρπασται. 
ἐπίδοσιν, ‘advance.’ The use of light-armed troops as organized by 
Iphicrates was unknown in the Peloponnesian war; and the formation 
of heavy columns for attack came as a surprise upon the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuctra. The military spirit generated by the Peloponnesian war 
had also led to the formation of standing armies or at least of a class 
of men who looked to military service as a means of subsistence. 
τὴν ὡραίαν αὐτήν, ‘the sammer season.’ The Lacedaemonians did § 48. 
not remain in the field in Attica, nor did Epaminondas winter in the 
Peloponnesus, Forty days was the longest time spent by the Pelo- 
ponnesians in Attica. 
ἄν, with ἀναχωρεῖν, implying a custom. Goodwin, M. T. § 30. 2. 
πολιτικοῖς στρατεύμασιν, ‘armies composed of citizens.’ Cf. De 
Cor. 237 ἄνευ τῶν πολιτικῶν δυνάμεων. 
πολιτικῶς, like citizens. 
ὥστε οὐδέ. Shilleto places this passage among the instances of the 
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§ 49. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 48~52. 


tisage of ὥστε ob with the infinitive after verbs of thinking, hearing, 
etc. (F. L. Appendix B): but it should be fioticed that in this passage 
only among tose quoted is there a finite verb between the ὥστε and 
the verb of hearing. To be parallel with the rest εἶχον here should be 
ἔχειν, Can it be supposed that when it was wished to emphasise a fact, 
and not ‘ merely express a result,’ ὥστε ob with the inf. was tolerated, as 
in the stubborn passage Soph. El. 780, 13 
᾿χρημάτων ὠνεῖσθαι. Yet accusations for bribery were not uncommon 
in early times, though perhaps less so at Athens than at Sparta. 
φάλαγγα, a compact body of men, arranged in any form. The 
word is, of course, as old as Homer, but it assumed a different 
meaning at different times, and it came to have a special meaning in the 
Macedonian army as arranged by Alexander. 
βαδίζονθ᾽, acc. after ἀκούετε. 
τοιοῦτον, sums up the series, ‘such as we see.” 
ἐξηρτῆσθαι, ‘attached to himself’ and available at any moment, 


| just the opposite of ἀπηρτημένοι in Phil. 1. 12. Cf. προσηρτημένον 


§ 51. 


§ 52. 


De Pace 12. Unlike the Greeks Philip took care to train his army and 
had always a large number of troops at his immediate disposal. 
θέρος καὶ χευμῶνα are strictly the subjects of the next clause. 
ἐξαίρετος, lit. set apart, as the choicest of the spoil might be for the 
chief. Here equivalent to ‘close.’ The precise meaning of the word is 
defined by what follows ἣν διαλείπει. 
προσέσθαι, ‘admit,’ ‘allow to pass.’ 
οὐδ᾽ els, «.7.A., (1) ‘nor twist our necks in looking at the simplicity of 
the war against the Lacedaemonians.’ ἐκτραχηλισθῆναι --΄ ἴο wrench 
one’s neck out of joint,’ implies a violent effort to look away from what 
is before one to something which is quite behind. The metaphor is 
somewhat violent. We may compare as less harsh ἀναχαιτίζειν in Ol. 2. 
9; ὑποσκελίζειν in De Cor. 138, and as more harsh De Halonneso 45 
εἴπερ ὑμεῖς τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ἐν τοῖς κροτάφοις καὶ μὴ ἐν ταῖς πτέρναις 
καταπεπατημένον φορεῖτε. Others translate the word, (2) ‘be thrown 
violently,’ supposing it to be a metaphor from a horse throwing its 
rider, but (3) perhaps the word is only a strengthened form of τραχηλί- 
(av which is a technical word in wrestling for ‘to grip by the neck and 
throw.’ 
ds ἐκ πλείστου, local, ‘from the greatest possible distance.’ 
τοῖς πράγμασι, ‘our management of affairs’; οἴκοθεν κινήσεται, 
‘move out of Macedon.’ . 
φύσει. De Cor. 146 συνέβαινε δὲ αὐτῷ τῷ πολέμῳ κρατοῦντι τοὺς 
... στρατηγούς, αὑτῇ τῇ φύσει τοῦ τόπου καὶ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων ἑκατέροις 
κακοπαθεῖν. ᾿ 
πλεονεκτήμαθ᾽, ‘advantages.’ 
vic) 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 52-61. 


_ ἀγῶνα = a pitched battle. The event of Chaeronea proved the 
truth of the view of Demosthenes. 
ἀλλὰ καὶ κτλ. The same thought occurs in De Chers. 61. § 53. 
ὑμεῖς, inserted with bitter emphasis, implying ‘while you are § 54. 
what you are.’ 
τί λέγω, λέγω is subjunctive. 
τι δαιμόνιον, some supernatural influence, here of course implying evil 
influence. Cf. κακοδαιμονία Ol. 2. 20. 
τὰ πράγματα ἐλαύνῃ, ‘is driving our affairs to ruin.’ For ἐλαύνω 
in this sense cf. Soph. Aj. 504 κἀμὲ μὲν δαίμων ἐλᾷ. 
ὥστε after els τοῦτο μωρίας. Fora similar description of the feeling 
of the Athenians cf. supra 39. 
οὐκ εἰσί, οὐκ after the preceding negative; to deny is to say nor. 
δεινόνκιτλ. Cf. De Chers. 30. 
πολιτεύεσθαι, ‘ pursue their line of policy.’ 
*Hoav ... Φιλίππου, were on Philip’s side, opp. to τοῦ βελτίστου. § 56. 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι, ‘of those in power, who influence the conduct 
of affairs.’ 
τοὺς ἱππέας. For the facts see Vol i. Introduction, § 31. 
Πλοντάρχου, the tyrant. § 57. 
τῶν ξένων, the mercenaries who supported him. 
ol μὲν.. - πράγματα, “some were for putting affairs in your hands 
and some in Philip's.” s. This may explain a hard passage in De Cor. 151 
ἐπὶ τὸν &, εὐθὺς ἡγεμόνα ἦγον where apparently πράγματα must be 
supplied. 
τὰ πολλά, adverbial. 
καὶ γάρ τοι. The sentence which follows explains the words of § 58. 
ταλαίπωροι καὶ δυστυχεῖς : hence γάρ is strictly in place. 
δίς with ἐξελήλακεν. 
ἤδη, with βουλομένους ‘ when at last they attempted to save themselves.’ 
ἔπραττε Φιλίππῳ, was the agent for Philip. § 59. 
ὅπως ἐλεύθεροι «.7.A., sc. ἔπραττε, see § 61. 
Oreus was the name given to Histiaea in the north of Euboea, Strabo 
445. Euphraeus of Oreus was a pupil of Plato, and it was on his 
recommendation that Perdiccas, Philip’s brother, assigned to Philip a 
small principality on his return from Thebes. 
ἐνέδειξεν, ‘laid an information against,’ a technical term. § 60. 
χορηγὸν ἔχοντες Φίλιππον, i.e. Philip found the money required for the 
transaction. He was also the presiding influence (πρυτανενόμενοι cf. De 
Pace 6). 
ἀπάγονσι, ‘arrest and carry off,’ a technical term. 
ἀποτυμπανίσαι. Cf. De Chers. 61, . § 61. 
ἐπιτήδειον, masc. ; 


§ 55. 


γι 


THIRD PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 61-68. 


in’ ἐξουσίας, ‘with license.’ For this use of ἐπί cf. De Chers.. 14 
μένειν én’ ἀνοίας. 

μεμνημένοι, after εἴ τις which is equivalent to ὅσοι, 

ῥῆξαι φωνήν, ‘utter a sound,’ ‘ hiscere aliquid.’ 

διασκενασάμενοι, ‘having completed these arrangements.’ The ἀϊ- 
tacking force was commanded by Parmenio. 
 hpuvovro ... mpovdlSocav. The imperfects are used because both 
actions are considered as tentative: ‘set about defending,’ ‘set about 
betraying.’ 

§ 62. τοὺς τότε σώζοντας, i.e. the δῆμος. αὑτούς of course refers to 
of μέν. The party now in power had been saved from destruction by 
those who had opposed Euphraeus. 

§ 63. ὅπερ καὶ wap’ ὑμῖν, sc. τὸ αἴτιον ἔστιν. The reason is precisely 
the same at Athens and at Olynthus. The true patriot cannot 
always speak smooth things, even if he would. The agent of Philip best 
attains his ends by flattering the people. 

σνυμπράττουσιν Φιλίππῳ ἐν αὐτοῖς, οἷς χαρίζονται (τῷ δήμῳ or ὑμῖν). 

§ 64. ἐκέλευον, i.e. the patriotic party, of δέ being of course the party 

of Philip. 

τἄλλα, see ἔπραττον, to which τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον is an adverb. acc. 

ὑποκατακλινόμενοι. The metaphor is derived from a line giving way 
in battle. They did not care to go on resisting in detail, when the 
main interests were lost. 

τοῖς ὅλοις, ‘in their general interests.’ 

§ 65. γὴ τὸν Δία καὶ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω. Cf. Aesch. Timarch. 181 νὴ τὸν Δία 
τὸν ᾿Ολύμπιον καὶ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω. Rehdantz in an appendix has collected 
the various forms of oaths which are found in the orators. He points 
out the curious fact that the (somewhat trivial) formula νὴ Δία occurs 
in Demosthenes four times as often as in any other orator. Aeschines, 
on the other hand, is more copious in solemn imprecations. The staid 
Isocrates abstains from anything of the kind. 

μηδὲν ὑμῖν ἐνόν, ‘that you have no power left to resist.’ 

§ 66. ἐφείσατο. See supra 26. 

§ 67. τοιαῦτα ἐλπίζειν, i.e. to suppose that good can come of sub- 
mission to Philip, or even of listenirig to his proposals. 

κακῶς βουλευομένους, ‘while you permit the worst counsels to 
prevail.’ 

τηλικαύτην ἡγεῖσθαι πόλιν, i.e. to imagine that the position of 
Athens is beyond attack. It is useless to trust in the greatness of 
Athens when the temper of mind which was the support of that great- 
ness is no longer in existence. 

§ 68, μηδ᾽ ἂν ὁτιοῦν. Want of foresight is disgraceful as well as want of 
action. ; - 
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THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. δὲ 68-76. 


For ὥστε and the fut. inf. cf. Goodwin M. & T. 24. ἢ. 2 (6). 
τὸ καὶ τό, ‘this and that.’ The τό before μή is also demonstrative. 
dv τε μεῖζον dv τ᾽ ἔλαττον 7. The size of the ship is a matter of § 69. 
indifference. The sailor is not to trust to that for safety, as the Athe- 
nians were trusting to the size of their city. 
ἀνατρέψει. See F. L. 250 ἀνέτρεψε καὶ κατέδυσε. 
ὑπέρσχῃ, ‘gets the upper hand,’ ‘overflows.’ Cf. Soph. Ant. 189 
quoted and adapted in F. L. 247 etc. 
ἀφορμάς, ‘means of attack,’ ‘advantages.’ ἀφορμή is used of a § 70. 
balance of money at the bank (Pro Phorm. 11 εἰ ἦν ἰδία τις ἀφορμὴ 
τούτῳ πρὸς τῇ τραπέζῃ) ; and generally it denotes any thing which gives 
‘a start’ towards an object. 
πάλαι τις... κάθηται. Some one has been long intending to ask 
this question, and eagerly. 
ἂν ἐρωτήσων.. Cf. Goodwin, M. ὃς T.§ 41. 4. Cobet, Dindorf and 
Vomel read ἐρωτήσας. Others try to explain the unusual combination 
of ἄν with the future participle by supplying ἐρωτῶν to ἡδέως ἴσως. 
καὶ γράψω δέ, ‘and, what is more, I will make a proposition.’ For 
kat... δέ see Ol. 3. 15 wal πρᾶξαι δὲ δυνήσεσθε. 
αὐτοί, repeated with emphasis in § 71. 
Χρόνους. Demosthenes assumes that Philip would wait to see the § 71. 
result of the negotiations. 
πρὸς ἄνδρα, accidents may happen to a man; and therefore delay § 78. 
in his case is valuable. Philip had already been dangerously ill and 
his operations had in consequence been delayed. 
éxavool. Polyeuctus being in the assembly. After περιήλθομεν 
supply ἄχρηστοι ἦσαν. 
τοῖς ἐν Χερρονήσῳ, the soldiers of Diopeithes. § 73. 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ πόλεως, ‘this is the duty of a city.’ 
ἀποδράσεσθαι, future as after a word signifying to expect. For § 74. 
this use of the future see Goodwin M. & T. 27, n. 2 (a). 
αὐτοὶ σώζωνται, ‘if they are saved themselves, without attempting to 
save others.’ 
τοῦτο τὸ γέρας, the salvation of Greece. 
ἐπανορθωθῆναι dv, aor. of an event still in the future = aor. “optative, § 76. 
‘can be corrected.’ — 
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I. INDEX OF MATTERS. 


A. 


Alexander of Macedon, Phil. ii. 11. 
Alfies, contributions of the, de Pace 


13. 

Ambracia, Phil. iii. 27, 34, 72. 

Amphictyonic council, de Pace 
14, 19; Phil. iii. 32. 

Amphipolis, de Pace 10, 25; 
Phil. ii. 17, 30; Chers. 66. 

Anthemnas, Phil. ii. 20. 

Apollonia, Phil. iii. 26. 

Apollonides, Phil. iii. 56, 66. 

Argives, de Pace 14, 18; Phil. 
il. 9,15, 19. 

Aristophon, Chers. 30. 

Arthmius, Phil. iii. 41. 

Asia, allies in, Chers. 24, 27. 

Athens, her character, Phil. ii. 8; 
her noble past, 2d. 11; the 
enemy of empire, Chers. 42; 
her headship of Greece, Phil. 


ili, 23. 
Automedon, Phil. iii. 58. 
B. 


Benevolences or Blackmail, levied 
by Athenian generals, Chers. 24. 

Byzantium, de Pace 25; Chers. 
14, 66; Phil. iii. 19, 35. 


ς. 


Cardia, de Pace 25; Chers. 58, 
64; Phil. iii. 35. 

Carian, the (Idrieus), de Pace 25. 

Cersobleptes, Chers. 64. 


Chalcis, Chers. 18; Phil. iii. 74. 

Character of Athens, contrasted 
with that of Thebes, Phil. ii. 8. 

Chares, Chers. 30. 

Chersonese (see speech on Chers. 
passim); Philip will defend, 
Phil, ii. 30; recognised as 
Athenian, zd. iii. 16; Philip's 
attack on, 26. 17, 19. 

Chios, Chers. 24. 

Cleruchs, Chers. 6 (note). 

Clitarchus, Phil. iii. 58, 66. 

Coronea, de Pace 21; Phil. ii. 13. 

Corruption of ambassadors, Phil. ii. 
34; of statesmen, Phil. iii. 36 foll. 


D. 


Decadarchy in Thessaly, Phil. ii. 22. 

Delphi, de Pace 23, 25. 

Demosthenes, in the Peloponnese, 
Phil. ii. 19; 8 waterdrinker, 
#b. 30; his public services, 
Chers. 70. 

Dionysus, theatre of, de Pace 7. 

Diopeithes, Chers. 2 foll.; Phil. 
iil. 15. 

Distrust, the safeguard against 
tyrants, Phil. ii. 24. 

Division among Greek states, 
Phil. iii. 28. 

Dorians, Phil. iii. 32. 

Doriscus, Chers. 64; Phil. iii. 1. 


E. 


Echinus, Phil. iii. 34- 
Eisphora, distaste for at Athens, 
hers. 21. 
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INDEX 1. 


Elatea, Phil. ii. 14. 

Elis, Phil. iii. 27. 

Embassies, to Philip, Phil. ii. 29; 
de Pace 9; to the Greek states, 
useless without Athenian action, 


Chers. 36; necessary, 2. 16; ; 


Phil. iii. 71. 
Eretria, Phil. iii, 33, 57. 
Erythrae, Chers. 24. 
Etesian winds, Chers. 14. 
Euboea, expedition to,’de Pace 5 ; 
to be restored, de Pace 10; Phil. 
ii, 30 ; tyrants in, Chers. 36, 66 ; 
Phil. iii. 17, 27. 
Euphbraeus, Phil. iii. 59 foll. 
Eurylochus, Phil. iii. 58. 
Euthycrates, Chers. 40. 
Expeditions useless, Chers. 47. 


F. 


Finance needs organisation, Chers. 
47- 

Fleet, importance of, Athenian, 
Phil. ii. 12. 

Foreigners, Position of, at Athens, 
Phil. iii. 

Fortune, 
Chers. 


ower of, de Pace 11; 


G. 


Generals dependent on the allies 
for pay, Chers. 24. 


H. 


Hegesippus, Phil. iii. 72. 
Hellespont, Phil. iii. 18, 27. 
Hipparchus, Phil. iii. 58. 
Honour, the claims of, Chers. §1. 


I. 


Impeachment, Chers. 29. 
Jnactivity of the Athenians, Phil. 
11, 3. 
Islands, the (Chios, Cos, Rhodes), 
de Pace 25. 
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L. 


Lacedaemonian supremacy in 
Greece, Phil. iii. 23. 

Lasthenes, Chers. 40; Phil. iii. 66. 

Law, Greek idea of, Phil. ii. 25. 

Leucas, Phil. iii. 24. - 

Leuctra, Phil. iii. 23.- 

Liberty at Athens, Phil. iii. 3. 

Liberty and Law, Phil. ii. 25. 

Light troops, _ development of, 
Phil. iii. 49. 


Μ. 


Magnesia, Phil. ii. 22. 

Megalopolis, de Pace 18. 

Megara, Chers. 18; Phil. iii. 17, 
27, 74- 

Mercenaries in the Hellespont, 
Chers. 9. 

Messenians, Phil. ii. 9, 13, 15, 19, 
26; de Pace 18. 

Methone, Phil. iii. 26. 


N. 


Naupactus, Phil. iii. 24. 
Neoptolemus the actor, de Pace 6 
oll 
Nicaea, Phil. ii. 22. 
O. 
Olynthus, Phil. ii. 20; Chers. 59 
62, 65; Phil. iii. 11, 56. 
Orator, ate of at Athens, de Pace 
2; his business not to act but to 
advise, Chers. 73. 
Orchomenus, Phil. ii. 13; de Pace 
22. 
Oreus, Chers. 18, 59; Phil. iii. 12, 
33, 59- 
Oropus, de Pace 10, 16, 24; Phil. 
li. 30. 
P. 


Parmenio, Phil. iii. 58. 
Passes, the northern, de Pace 22; 
Phil. ii. 35.. 


INDEX 1, 


Pay not forthcoming, Chers. 21. 

Peace made for descendants, Phil. 
li. 31; peace must be reciprocal, 
td. iii. 9. 

Peiraeus, Chers. 74; Phil. iii. 10. 

Peloponnesian politics, de Pace 
“18 (note). - - 

Peloponnesian War, Phil. iii. 25. 


Personal service shirked at Athens,. 


Chers, 21. 

Pherae, tyrants of, Phil. ii. 22; 
fate of, Chers. 59; Phil. iii. 12, 

Philip, his promises, de Pace 10; 
conduct to Athens and Thebes, 
Phil. ii. 13; to Lacedaemon, 
ἐδ.; in Thessaly, #6. 22; his 
growing power 26.6; his selfish 
aims, 2b. 7; his: activity in 
the Pelo onnese, 26. 185 iii. 
17; in Thrace, Chers. 2, 14; 
Phil. iii. 17; promptitude the 
secret of his success, Chers. 
11; letter to Athenians, 2d. 16; 
his enmity to the constitution, 
#6. 40; his underhand methods, 
Phil. iii. 10 foll.; a licensed 
‘aggressor, 2b. 22; a barbarian, 
26. 31; his country exposed to 
attack, “ὁ. 52; checked in Am- 
bracia and Peloponnese, tb. 72. 

Philistides, Phil. iii. 33. 

Phocian fugitives received at 
Athens, de Pace 19. 

Phocians, de Pace 10, 19; Phil. 
ii. 7, 16; iii. 11, 19. 

Plain speaking, Chers. 69 foll. ; 
allowed everywhere but in 
politics, Phil. iii. 3. 

Plataea, promise to restore, de 
Pace 10; Phil. ii. 30. 

Plutarch of Euboea, de Pace 5; 
Phil. iii. 57. 

Polyeuctus, Phil. iii. 72. 

Porthmus, Phil, iii. 57. 

Potidaea, Phil, ii.17, 20; Chers. 62. 

Pylae, Phil. ii. 7, 30. 

Pylaea, de Pace 23; Phil. ii. 22; 
see Amphictyonic council. 


Pythian games, de Pace 22; Phil. 
iii, 32. 

Revenue of Athens, Chers. 45 ; of 
Thessaly, Phil. ii. 22. 


5. 


Sea-ports, value of to Philip, Phil. 
ii. 12; Chers. 45. 

Serrion, ‘Chers. 64; Phil. iii. 15. 

Silos, Chers. 45. 

Sitlver-mines, Chers. 45. 

Slaves at Athens, Phil. iii. 3. 

Standing-army, importance of, 
Chers. 17, 46. 


T. 
Tetrarchies in Thessaly, Phil. iii. 


Thebans, their ‘stupidity’ has 
limits, de Pace 1 δ᾽ ; their 

- and loss, 2b. 21; caught by the 
-bait of Boeotia, C ers. 63; 
favoured by Philip for his own 
ends, Phil. ii. 7; their selfish 
character, 24. 9; shewn in the 
Persian war, ἐδ. 11; their power 
after Leuctra, zd. iii. 2 3. 

Thespiae, de Pace 10; Phil. ii. 30. 

Thessalians, their cavalry, Phil. ii. 
14; their revenues, 26. 22; sub- 
ject to Philip, Chers. 62; Phil. 
iii. 12, 26, (¢etrarchies), 32, 33. 

Thrace, Chers. 2, 14, 44; Phil. 
iii. 17. 

Timotheus, Chers. 74. 


ν. 
Voting at Athens, Phil. iii, 1 
(note). 
W. 
Warfare, change in, Phil. lii, 48. 
War-tax, see Eisphor 
. Z. 
Zeleia, Phil. iii. 43. 
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Il. INDEX, GREEK & GRAMMATICAL 


(TO VOLS 


Accusative, of subject with verbal, 
OL ii. 13; change to from dat., 
Chers. 12. 

ἀγαθά, τά, Ol. iii. 30. 

γαθῇ τύχῃ, Ol. iii. 18. 

ἀγαπᾶν, ‘to be content,’ OL i. 14; 
ili. 30, 31. 

ἄγειν, almost=did-yey: ἐλενθέραν 
ἦγε τὴν Ἑλλάδα, Phil. iii. 36; 
‘to put in the hands of’ ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς 
ἦγον τὰ πράγματα, Phil. iii. 57. 

ἀγών, ‘a pitched battle,’ opp. 
to πόλεμος, Phil. iii. 52. 

ἀλαζονεία, de Pace 11, 

ἀλλὰ νῦν γε, ΟἹ. iii 33. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὖν... γε, ‘at any rate,’ 
Phil. iii. 30. 

ἀλλ’ #, Phil. i. 19; Chers. 10 (note). 

Alliteration, Phil. i. 15; Chers. 10. 

ἄλλως, Ol. ii. 18. 

dua... wal, Phil. i. 36. 

ἄν, with inf. Phil. i. 13; -with 
opt. in εἰ clause, 2. 18; with 
participle, 2.1; with fut. part., 
zd, iii. 70; with opt. in re- 
lative clause, zd. i. 31; with 
a past tense, of custom, 2d. iii. 


48. 

ἀνά, in composition, Phil. ii. 20 
(note). 

ἀναβάλλειν, Phil, i. 143 Chers. 
52; Phil. iii. 14; mid. τ. i. 
39; OL. iii. 9. 

ἀνάγειν, ΟἹ. iii. 24. 

ἀναγκαῖος, de Pace 25; Phil. ii. 
4. 
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. I AND I), 


ἀναδέξασθαι, with fut. inf, Ol. ii. 7. 
ἀναδύεσθαι, ‘ shirk,’ Chers. 50, 77. 
ἀναίσθητος, de Pace 15. 
ἀνάστασις, Ol. i. 5. 


ἀνατρέψει, (nautical metaphor), 
Phil. iii. 69. 


ἀναχαιτίζειν, Ol, ii. 9. 

ἀνηρπάσθη, Phil. iii. 47. 

ἅνθρωπος, of Philip, Phil. i. 9, 50; 
Ol. i. 3, 23; Chers. 35. 

ἀντᾶραι, ‘resist,’ Ol. ii. 24; Phil. 


ii. 5. 

ἀντίδοσις, Phil. i, 36. 

Antithesis, Ol. i. 24, 28 ; iii. 19. 

ἄνω καὶ κάτω ποιεῖν, Phil iii, 36. 

ἀξία, Ol. i. 23; ii 3, 8. 

dgiwpa, Phil. iii. 43. 

Aorist, nature of, Phil. iii. 21 
(note) ; gnomic, Ol. i. ΧΙ, 15 3 ii. 
9; ingressive, de Pace 25; 
Phil. iii. 18, 24; after words of 
‘hope,’ Ol. i. 14; Phil. i. 2; 
iii. 5. 

ἀπάγειν (technical), Phil. iii. 60. 

ἀπειρηκώς (of exhaustion), OL iii. 8. 

ἀπεύχεσθε, Phil. ii, 23. 

ἀπηρτημένοι, Phil. i. 1a. 

ἀπιστία, Phil. iii. 38. 

ἀπό, in composition, Phil. ii. 23 

note). 

ἀπὸ, of resources, Phil. i. 29, 343 
Ol. i, 22. 

ἀποβλέπειν, Ol. ii. 293 iii. 1, 29. 

ἀπογιγνώσκειν, (1) ‘to throw over, 
Phil. ii. 16; (2) ‘to give up,’ 
(intr.), Phil. ii. 4a. . 


““. 
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ἀποδρᾶναι, (metaph.), Chers. 3. 

ἀπολέσθαι (metaphorical), Ol. iii. 
12; ἀπόλωλα, Chers, 40. 

ἀπολύσασθαι, Chers. 37- 

ἀπόμισθος, Phil. i. 46, 

ἀποστροφή, Phil. i. 8, 

ἀποτυμπανίσαι, Phil. iii. 61 ; Chers. 
61. 

Apposition, OL. iii. 11. 

dpa, Phil. iti. 20, 47; Chers. 4, 
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Ankle, distributive, Phil, i. 28; 
before relative clause, Ol. iii. 10 ; 
Phil. i. 37; neuter with genitive, 
Phil. i. 12, 28, 34, 45; omitted, 
Ol. iit 12; de Pace 3; Phil. 
iii. 41. 

dpxaia, rd, Ol. i. 15. 

Assonance, Ol. i. 1,133; Chers. 20. 
See Alliteration. 

Asyndeton, Ol. i. 12; Phil. i. 14. 

ἀτακτεῖν, Ol, 111. 11. 

ἀτιμία, Phil. iii. 44. 

Attraction, Phil. i. 12; Ol. ii. 2; 
Phil. iii. 9, 16. 

ἀτυχής, Ol. iii. 21. 

αὐτός, emphatic, OL i. 2,0; ii. 2; 

, 24; Chers. 42. 

ἀφελεῖν, ‘to set aside,’ Chers. 1. 

ἀφελέσθαι els ἐλευθερίαν, Chers. 42. 

ἀφεστάναι, Phil. ii. 3; Chers. 37, 54. 

ἀφορμή, Phil. i. 29; Ol. i, 23; 
plur., ii. 22; Phil. iii. 70. 


βαδίζειν, ‘advance,’ Phil. iii, 10. 
βάραθρον, Chers. 45. 

s, Ol. iii. 16. 
Bonde , Phil. i. 32; Chers. 47. 
βραβεύειν, OL iii, 27. 


Conditional sentences, Phil. i. 1. 
Conjunctive, deliberative, Phil. iii. 
18. 


γάρ, after implied clause, Ol. iii. 6; 
in a uestion, Phil. i. 10. 


γε, with participle, Phil. i. 14;, 
sarcastic, Chers. 5. 


δαιμόνιος, Ol. ii. 13 Phil. iii. 54. 

Dative, of advantage, Phil. 1. 4; 
agent, Chers. 49; cause, Ol. ili. 
3; Phil. iii. 18; de Pace 1, 23 ; 
Phil. ii. 13; instrument, Chers. 
3; depending on a noun, Ol. i. 
22; iii. 20. 

δέ, in : apodosi, Chers. 3 (note). 

δεῖνα, ὁ, Ol. ii. 31; iii. 25; Phil. 
i. 19, 43. 

δεινὰ ποιεῖν, Chers. 9, 28. 

δεινόν repeated, Chers. 30. 

δεινός, with inf., Ol. i. 3; ii. 20. 

Demonstrative, anaphoric, Ol. i. 
16; ii. 6; Chers. 44, 56; Phil. 
ili. 5, 18. 

δή, introducing a conclusion, Ol. i. 
2, 17, 18; ironical, #7. ii. 17; 

. with imperative, sd. iii. 29; 
after el, ed. i. 27. . 

δημαγωγεῖν, Chers. 34 

δημύσιος, é, Ol. ii. 19; Chers. 


sheire with ὅπως and Sorts, Chers. 
1; Ol. iii. 7. 
δήπου, at end of clause, Ol. iii. 


17. 
διά, with acc. and gen., OL i. 12; 
Phil. ii. 6. 
διάγειν, ‘to rub along,’ Chers. 26. 
διαδικασία, Chers. 57. 
διεξελήλυθεν, Ol. ii. 5. 
διερωτᾶν, Ol. iii. 22. 
δίκην ὑποσχεῖν, Phil. ii. 37. 
διοικεῖν, de Pace 6; Phil. i. 10; 
OL iii. 35 ; (mid.) Phil, i. 12. 
διοικιεῖν, de Pace 10. 


διορωρύγμεθα, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 
28. 


δοκεῖν, de Pace 21. 

δουλοῦσθαι, Ol. ii. 8. 

Dual and plural, de Pace 2 3: 

δύνασθαι, ‘have influence,’ Phil. 
iii. 2 ; ‘mean,’ Chers. 57; as an 
auxiliary verb, Phil. iii. 1. 

δυοῖν θάτερον, Phil. iii. 12. 


ἑαυτόν for αὐτός, Phil. ii. 18. 
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. 39. 

ἔδει, with and without ἄν, Chers. 1. 

ἐθέλω, in the aorist, de Pace 3; 
Ol. i. 6 (abs.); ii. 13; Chers. 


47. 
εἰ after θαυμάζω, Phil. i. 43; OL 


ii. 25. 

εἰ δή, OL i. 27. 

el καί, Ol. ii. 20; Phil. iii. 1. 

εἰ μηδὲ... ob, ΟἹ. i. 24. 

εἰμί, with participle, OL ii. 26; 
iii. 33; with adverb of motion, 
Phil. i. 40; omitted with ἕτοιμος, 
Phil. i. 29. 

εἰκός, Phil. ii. 4. 

εἰπέ μοι, Phil. i. 10. 

εἰρωνεία, Phil. i. 7, 37. 

els, of time, Phil. i. 34; Chers. 18. 

els τὰς ἐπιστολὰς γράφει, Phil. iii. 


27. 

εἰς wc peovelay, Ol. iii. 26. 

els τοῦθ᾽ ὕβρεως, etc., Phil. i. 37, 
47. 

els μακράν, Ol. ii. 20. 

els ὁ πρῶτος, Ol. i. 9. 

εἰσαγγέλλειν, Chers. 28. 

εἰσφέρειν, Ol. ii. 29 ; Chers. 46, 

εἰσφρήσεσθαι, Chers. 15. 

εἶτα, Phil. 1. 43; Ol. i. a1, 24; 
Phil. iii. 4; Chers. 12, 35. 

ἐκ, of change, Phil. i. 17; ΟἹ. ii. 
26 ; iii. 29; of time, Phil. i. 1, 
2; Phil. iii. 51 ; of consequence, 
Phil. i. 3; of dependence, 
Chers. 8. 

ἐκπαρατάξεως, Phil. iii. 49. 

ἕκαστος, of cities, de Pace 19. 

ἐκδέχεσθαι, de Pace 18. 

ἐκεῖνος, of the subject of the 
sentence, Phil. i. 39; ἐκεῖνο, 
introducing a verbal clause, ΟἹ. 
li. 24; iii. 3; Chers. 16. 

ἐκλέγειν, Phil. i. 34. 

ἐκλύειν ἔριν, Phil. iii. 14. 

ἐκνενευρισμένοι, Ol, iii. 31. 

ἐκπολεμοῦν, Ol. iii. 7. 

ἐκτραχηλισθῆναι, Phil, iii. 51. 
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ἐκφέρειν πόλεμον, Ol. i. 21. 

ἐλαύνειν, of supernatural forces, 
Phil. iii. 54. 

ἐλθεῖν, of news, Ol. iii. 5. 

Ellipse of subject, of inf. or part., 
Phil. i. 5, 24; Phil. iii. 26; of 
finite verb, ἐδ. 44; ii. 22. 

Emphasis given by position, Ol. 
i. 19; ii. 6; Phil. i. 8; Ol. iii, 
9, 17- 

Expansion by synonym, Phil. i, 
3; Ol. i. 12, 14. 

ἐν, ‘ before,’ Ol. iii. 10. 

ἐν ὀργῇ ποιεῖσθαι, Ol. i. 16. 

ἐν... μέρει, with gen. Ol. ii. 
14, 18.; iii. 31. 

ἐνδείξαι, ‘give information against,’ 
Phil. iii. 60. 

ἐνδείξασθαι, ‘exhibit,’ Phil. ii. 8; 
Chers 12 (pft.). 

évexa, Ol. iii. 14. 

ἐξαίρετος, ‘ close,’ Phil. iii. 50. 

ἐξελεῖν, ‘to take by storm,’ Ol. ii. 7. 

ἐξετάζειν, Phil. i. 36 (ἀνεξέταστον) ; 
OL. ii. 27; Phil. ii. 7; with 2 
accs.(?), Chers. 21. 

ἐξηρτῆσθαι, Phil. iii. 49. 

ἐπάγειν, Ol. iii. 31; de Pace 19 
(note); Chers. 62 (mid.), 

ἐπαισθάνεσθαι, Ol. ii. 21. 

ἐπανορθοῦν, Ol. i. 11; Phil. ii. 5 ; 
Chers. 76. 

eat cause, Chers. I. 

ew, Chers. 29. 

ἐπὶ, with acc. Phil, ΗΝ 33; after wa- 
ρεῖναι, Chers. 11; with gen. ἐπὶ 
τῆς τοιαύτης γενέσθαι γνώμης, 
Phil. i. 6; μένειν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀνοίας, 
Chers. 14; μένειν ἐπὶ τῆς αὑτοῦ 
(sc. γῆς), Chers. 47; cf. Phil. i. 
9; ἐπ᾽ ἐξουσίας, Phil. iii. 61; 
of sphere of action, ἐπὶ τῶν Ἕλ- 
ληνικῶν, ΟἹ. iii. 25; Phil. ii. 3; cf. 
Phil. iii. 3; Phil. i. 37 ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν 
τῶν καιρῶν ; with dat. of power, 
ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν, Chers. 2; of condition, 

_ Phil. i. 51 ἐπ᾽ ἀδήλοις ... τοῖς 
γενησομένοις, Ol. ii. 10 ἤνθησεν 


INDEX 77. 


ἐπὶ ταῖς éAmotv, Chers. g ἐπὶ 
πᾶσι δικαίοις, ΟἹ. i, 15 ἐπὶ 
πολλῷ (‘at a heavy price’); 
of attention, Ol. ii. 12 ὄντων 
ἐπὶ τοῖς πράγμασιν : cf. Phil.i. 20 
ἐπὶ τῷ πράττειν, Phil. i. 33 ἐπὶ 
τῷ πολέμῳ ; of control, Phil. iii. 
2 τοὺς ἐπὶ τοῖς πράγμασιν. 

ἐπίδοσις, ‘ advance,’ Phil. iii. 47. 

ἐπιεικῶς, Ol. i. 4. 

ἐπιπολάζειν, Phil. iii. 25. 

ἐπισκεψομένους, (medical term), 
Phil. iii. 12. 

ἐπιστέλλειν, Phil. iii. 16. 

ἐπιστήμῃ λέγειν, ‘speak with 
knowledge,’ Chers. 75. 

ἐπιστάντες (of control), Phil. i. 12; 
ἐπιστήσεται (of advance), Phil. 
ii. 5; ἐφέστηκεν, Phil. ii. 18. 

ἐπιστολίμαιος, ‘on paper,’ Phil. i. 


19. 
ἐπιτειχίζειν, Chers, 246. 
ἐπιτείχισμα, Phil. i. 5; Chers. 66. 
ἐπιχειροτονεῖν, Phil. i. 30. 
ἔργον, ‘duty, Chers. 7, 73. 
ἐρημία, Ol. iii. 27; Phil. i. 49. 
ἐρίζω, with inf., Phil. iii. 11. 
ἐρρῶσθαι, de Pace 22. 
ἕτερος, Ol. i. 173 Phil. iii. 8; 
de Pace 15; Phil. ii. 25. 
ἐτήσιαι, Phil. i. 31; Chers. 14. 
εὔθυναι, formal, Phil. i. 47; in- 
formal, Ol. i. 28. 
εὔνοιαι, ‘ benevolences,’ Chers. 28. 
evrperns, Phil. i. 18; Ol. i. 21. 
εὐτρεπίσαι, Ol, i. 13; tii. 13. 
ἐφεδρεύειν, de Pace 15; Chers. 42. 
ἐφόδια, Ol. iii. 20. | 
ἐφορμεῖν, ΟἹ. iii.'7. 
ἔχειν, φιλοτιμίαν, Ol. ii. 3; δυσκο- 
λίαν de Pace 1; καιρόν 10. 13; 
‘retain,’ Chers. 12. 
ἐχρῆν, Chers. 33. 


Feminine, in adverbial phrases, 
Ol. i. 2; iii. 2; Phil. i. 23; 
Chers. 3; de Pace 17. 

Future, of present. intention, Ol. 


ii. 13(?); Chers. 23; Phil. iii. 10, 
17; of continued action, Chers. 
77; inf. after ἀναβάλλεσθαι, 
Ol. iii. 9; opposed to sub- 
junctive or optative, Phil. ii. 6, 
8. 


Genitive abs. resumed in the accus., 
de Pace 2. 

Genitive, partitive, Phil. i. 2; Ol. 
i, 26; li. 2; de Pace 4; of 
possession, Phil. i. 7,19; Ol. i. 
1, 10; Phil. iii. 56; of price, 
Ol. ili. 22; Chers. 70; Phil. 
iii. g; explanatory, de Pace 22. 


Hiatus, de Pace 21. 

Hypophora, Ol. i. 14. 

ἤ, after ἑλέσθαι, Ol. ii. 22. 

ἤ τ - εἰ δὲ μή, Ol. ii. 8; iii, 28; 
Chers. 24. 

ἤδη, ‘at once,’ Phil. i. 8; ‘soon,’ 
Phil. i. 15; ‘for the moment,’ 
Chers. 53. 

ἦθος, of a free state, Ol. iii. 25. 

ἡλικία, ‘military age,’ Phil. i. 7, 
21; Ol. i. 28; iii. 34. - 

ἥμισυς, Phil. i. 16. | 


θαρρεῖν, with acc., Ol. iii, 7. 

θαυματοποιοί, Ol, ii, 19. 

θεῖναι, with gen , ‘to set down to,’ 
Ol. i. 10. 

θεῖναι, θέσθαι νόμον, Ol. iii. 10. 

«θεν, forms in, Phil, iii. 41. 

θορυβεῖν, de Pace 3. 


Imperfect, in conditional clauses, 
Ol. i. 8; Phil. i 145 inceptive, 
Phil. iii. 15 ; tentative, 26.61; of 
verbs of duty, without ἄν, Phil. 
ii. 28; Chers. 1. 

ἵνα, with impft. ind., Phil. i. 27. 

iva, (dependent on an implied 
verb?), Phil. i. 18. 

Interrogative clause for conditional, 
OL. iii. 18. 

ἴσως, de Pace 10; Ol. i. 23; iti. 21. 
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καθ᾽ ἕνα, with gen., Ol. ii. 24; 
Phil. iii, 22. 

καθῆσθαι, of inaction, Ol. ii. 23, 
24; Phil. ii. 3; Chers. 30, 53. 

καί, in demonstrative and relative 
clauses, Phil. i. 8 ; in apodosis, 
OL. iii. 19; in a relative clause, 
de Pace 16; in a question, 
Phil. i. 46 ; sums up, Ol. ii. 14. 

καὶ γάρ, Ol. ii. 15; Phil. i. 6. 

wat... δέ, Ol. iii. 15; Phil. iii. 


70. 

καὶ δή, Phil. i. 13 ; de Pace 9. 

καὶ pada, Chers. 48. 

wat phy, Ol. ii. 9. 

καὶ νῦν, Ol. iii. 18. 

καιρός, ΟἹ. iii. 5; plur. Ol. iii. 7; 
Chers. 42. 

κακοδαιμονεῖν, Chers. 16. 

κακοδαιμονία, Ol. ii, 20. 

καλῶς ποιῶν, Ol. 1. 28. 

κἂν, with adj., Ol. ii. 14. 

καταβολή, Phil. iii. 29. 

κατά in composition, Phil. i. 7, 10 ; 
Chers, 52. 

κατά with gen., of praise, Phil. 
il. 9. 

κατὰ Ὁ καῦτα ἡγεῖσθαι, de Pace I. 

κατάγειν, de Pace 25 ; Chers. 9. 

κατακλεῖσαι, Phil. i. 33. 

κατὰ μέρος, Ol. ii. 31. 

καταπολιτεύεσθαι, Cherg. 52. 

καταρρεῖν, Ol. ii. 10. 

κατασκευάζειν, Ol. ii.6; Chers. 13, 


18, 43; 4400 
κατασκευή, Phil. iii. 40. 


κληροῦχοι, Chers. 6. 
κοινὰ, τά, Chers. 21. 
κολάζειν... τιμωρεῖσθαι, Phil. iii. 


45. 
κορδακισμός, Ol. ii. 18. 


λήμματα, of paltry gains, de Pace 
5; Chers. 25; Ol. ii. 28 ; iii. 33. 

λῆρος, Ol. iii. 29. 

λῃστεύειν, Phil. i. 23. 

. λογιστής, Ol. i. 10. 

λόγοι... σπουδή, Chers. 2. 
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λόγοι καὶ προφάσεις, Chers. 13. 
λόγον δοῦναι, Ol. ii. 29. 

— ποιεῖν, Phil. ii. 32. 

— ποιεῖσθαι, Ol. iii. 3; Chers. 1. 
λογοποιοῦσι, Phil. ii. 14. 
Awnodureiy, Phil. iii. 22. 


μαλακιζόμεθα, Phil. iii. 35. 

Meiosis, Ol. i. g; Phil. i. 3; iii. 24. 

μέλλειν, Phil. ii. 15; Chers. 27; 
passive, Phil. i. 37. 

μὲν... δέ, after οὐ, Phil. 111, 27. 

μέν without δέ, Ol. iii. 8. 

μὲν... μέντοι, Phil. i. 4. 

μέν in apodosi, Ol. ii. 18. 

μέν, repeated, Chers. 44. 

μένειν ἐπί, with gen., Chers. 14, 47. 

μέντοι, emphatic in apodosis, Ol. 
i. 26; Chers, 27. 

μεστός, Ol. ii. 14. 

μεταβολή and μετάστασις, Ol. ii. 13. 

Metaphors and similes, Ol. i. 10 
(note) ; from business (accounts, 
etc.), Ol. 1. 10, 15; de Pace 12 
(a balance) ; flowers, Ol. ii. 10; 
hunting, Phil. i. 9; the palaestra, 
Phil. i, 5; ΟἹ. ii. 21, 28; 
iii. 28; sailing, Ol. i. 16; siege, 
Ol. i. 18; the army, ΟἹ. iii. 36; 
de Pace 25; health and disease, 
Ol. ii. a1; iii. 33; family life, 
Phil. iii. 30. See also note on 
Phil. iii. 51. 

μὴ... πικρὸν... ἢ, Ol. i. 26. 

μή μοι, Phil. i. 19. 

μή τί γε, Chers. 27. 

— δή, Ol. ii. 23. 

μήτε... οὔτε, Chers. 51, 68. 

pyre... τε, OL, i. το. 


Negative, double (irregular), Ol. i. 
24; repetition of, for em- 
phasis, Phil. i. 44. 

Neuter of Article. See Article. 

Neuter adj. as predicate, Ol. i, 5. 

νὴ Sia, in a upposed answer or 
objection, Phil. ii. 13; Chers. 

‘51; of assent, Chers. 16. 
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νοσεῖν, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 12. 
voy δέ, of contrast, Ol. i. 9. 


ξενικόν, Phil. i. 23. 


Oaths of orators, Phil. iii. 65 (note). | 
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οἰκείως, Chers. 19. 

οἶμαι, Phil. ii. 4; Ol. i. 5. 

οἷος, with adj., Ol. ii. 18; with 
inf., Phil. i. 9. 

ὄλεθρος, Phil. iii. 31. 

ὀλίγου δεῖν, Phil. iii. 1. 

ὅλον, τό, Ol. ii, 22; τὰ ὅλα πράγ- 
ματα Ol, i. 3; ii. 313 τοῖς ὅλοις 
Phil. iii. 64. 

Optative, in oblique construction, 
Ol. i. 22. 

Oxymoron, Ol. iii. 19. 

ὅπως, with pres. and fut., Ol. iii. 
20; with fut. ind. and aor. subj., 
Ol. i. 2; with fut., Chers. 13; 
with ellipse of main verb, Chers. 
38. . 

ὅπως dy δύνωνται, Ol. ii. 16. 

ὅπως μή, with fut. ind., Phil. i. 20; 
after δέδοικα, Chers. 53. 

dors = ὥστε, Ol. i. 15. 

ὅτε, causal, Ol. i. 1. 

οὐδέ, repeating previous negative, 
Phil. i. 2; Chers. 42. 

οὐδέ γε, de Pace 16, 20. 

οὐδὲ εἷς, Phil. i. 35; Chers. 40. 

οὐδείς, of a city or people, Ol. i. 19. 

οὐδένες, of a class, Ol. ii. 17; de 
Pace 5. 

οὐδὲν ἄλλο... ἥ, Chers. 10. 

οὐκέτι, (logical), ΟἹ. iii. 18. 

οὐκ οἶδ᾽ εἰ, Phil. i. 35. 

οὐ μετρίως, Phil. iii. 24. 

ov μὴν ἀλλά, Ol. i. 4; Phil. i. 38; 
Chers. 8; de Pace 3. 

ovros, resumptive, Phil. iii, 5, 18. 

οὕτως, sums up, Ol. ii. 7. 

οὑτωσί, ‘in the ordinary way,’ 
Phil. iii. 44. 

οὕτω... ὅς, Chers. 44. 

οὕτω πως, Ol. i. 20. 

οὐχ ὅπως, Phil. ii. 9. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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παθεῖν, (euphemistic), Phil. i. 11; 
Ol. ii. 15. ’ 

way, with gen., Ol. iii. 3. 

πάντι σθένει, Ol. iii. 6. 

παρά, with acc. of extension through 
a period, de Pace 2; or a series 
of events, Ol. ii. 22; of a point 
of time, Phil. i. 33 παρὰ τὸν 
καιρόν ; of cause, Phil. i. 11; iii. 
2; Chers. 42; ‘beyond,’ Ol. i. 


23. 
παρακρούεσθαι, OL. ii. 5. 
παρακύψας, Phil. i. 24. 

πάραλος, ἡ, Chers. 29. 

παραπίπτειν, Ol. i. 8. 

Parataxis, Ol. ii. 7. 

παρατάττεσθαι, Phil. i. 23, 24. 

παρεῖναι, with ἐπί or πρός and 
accus., Ol. i. 8; ii. 8. 

παριέναι, of public speakers, Ol. 
ii, 21; iil, 21; Chers. 23; 
of παριόντες Phil. ii. 3. 

παρίστασθαι, Ol, iii. 1 ; παραστῆναι, 
Phil. i, 17. 

παρρησία, Ol. iii. 32; Phil. iii. 3; 
Chers. 32. 

Participle, with εἶναι, Ol. ii. 26; 
111, 33; containing the main 
predicate, Phil. i. 2; Ol. i. 18; 
li. 12, 25; de Pace 10; dative 
of, Phil. i. 7; without expressed 
subject, Phil. iii. 26. 

Passive construction, κέκρισθε, Phil. 
ii. 10. 

πεζέταιροι, Ol. ii. 17. 

πείθω, (impft.), ‘ tried to persuade,’ 
de Pace 5. 

πεισθῆναι, with acc., Chers. to. 

πέμπτον μέρος, Phil. iii. 25. 

Perfect, of certain, or complete 
result, Phil. i. 19; Ol. ii. 15; 
Chers. 3, 12, 43; de Pace 12. 


΄ 
4 


περί and ὑπέρ, Phil.i.1; Ol. .5; 


11. I. 
περιγίγνεσθαι, Ol. iii. 12. . 
περιεῖναι, of a result, ΟἹ. iii. 29, 30. 
περικόπτειν, Chers. 9; Phil. iii. 22. 
περιστῆναι, OL iii. 9. 
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περιστοιχίζεσθαι, Phil. i. g; ii. 27. 
Play on words, Phil. ii. 15. 
ran λήθη, ‘democracies,’ Phil. ii. 


24. 

πλὴν el, ΟἹ. iii. 18. 

Plural of relative, after antecedent 
in sing., Chers. 41. 

wot; Chers. 50. 

τοῖν, ζοιεῖσθαι, Phil. iii. 1 ; Chers. 

» δῦ. | 
ποιεῖν, πράττειν, Phil. i. 2, 5, 7; 
Chers. 2. . 
ποιεῖν πόλεμον, Phil. iii. 6, 7; 
Chers. 6, 56. 
ποιεῖν λόγον, Phil. ii. 32. 
ποιεῖσθαι λόγους, Chers, 1. 
πόλις, without the article (of 
Athens), de Pace 3. 
πολιτεία, policy, of a statesman, 
Ol. iii. 213; Phil. iii. 3; consti- 
tution, Ol. iii. 25 ἐν τῷ τῆς 
πολιτείας ἤθε, μένοντες ; Opp. to 
τύραννος, Phil. ii. 21 ; cf. Phil. 
fii. 26 ody? τὰς πολιτείας αὐτῶν 
καὶ ras πόλεις παρήρηται; (of 
Philip in Thessaly). 
πολιτικός, Phil. iii. 48. 
πολλοί, oi, Chers. I. 
πολὺς πόλεμος, Chers. 63. 
πρᾶγμα, ‘trouble,’ Chers. 31. 
πράγματα, (1) ‘action’ as opp. to 
‘words’ or ‘ preparation,’ Ol. ii. 
12° λόγος ἂν ἀπῇ τὰ πράγματα, 
Phil. iii. 51 φυλάττεσθαι τοῖς 
πράγμασι καὶ ταῖς παρασκευαῖς. 
(2) ‘the scene of action,’ ΟἹ. 
ii. 12 ὄντων ἐπὶ τοῖς πράγμασιν, 
Chers. 11 πρότερος πρὸς τοῖς 
πράγμασι γενέσθαι. 
(3) ‘the situation,’ ‘ public 
affairs,” Chers. 21 τὰ παρόντα 
πράγματα τῇ πόλει, Phil. iii. 54 
μή τι δαιμόνιον τὰ πράγματα 
ἐλαύνῃ, Ol. i. 17 βοηθητέον 
τοῖς πράγμασιν. 

(4) ‘the interests’ or “ ἔοτ- 
tunes’ of a man or of a city, 
Ol. ii. 5 πρὸς αὐτὴν ἥκει τὴν 
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τελευτὴν τὰ πράγματ᾽ αὐτοῦ, 
Ol. i. 3 τι τῶν ὅλων πραγμάτων. 

πράττειν, ΟἹ]. ii. 15; and see 
ποιεῖν. 

Present, continuous, Ol. i. 6; de- 
scriptive, Phil. ii. 7. 

προάγειν, Chers, 71, 72. 

προβάλλειν, of defence or pretext, 
Phil. iii. 8; (mid.), Phil. i. 40. 

προέσθαι eis δουλείαν, Chers. 49. 

προμαντεία, Phil. iii. 32. 

πρόνοιαν ποιεῖσθαι, Phil, iii. 20. 

προπίνειν, Ol. iii. 22. 

πρός, with acc. expressing double 
relation, Ol. i. 7; Phil. ii. 3; 
‘in the light of, Ol. i. 11 πρὸς 
τὸ τελευταῖον éxBav ... κρίνεται: 
with dat. of attention, πρὸς τοῖς 
πράγμασι Chers. 11. 

προσάγεσθαι, Ol. ii. 6. 

προσεδρεύειν, Ol. i. 18. 

προσλαμβάνειν, Ol. ii. 7. 

προστάται τῶν Ἑλλήνων, Phil. iii. 


23. 

προστίθεμαι, Phil. ii. 6, 12. 

προτιθέναι, Phil. i. 1; Ol. iii. 18. 

προύργου εἶναι, de Pace 1. 

πρυτανεύειν, de Pace 6; Phil. iii. 
60 


πυλαία, Chers. 65. 


Repetition, Phil. i. 18, 46; Ol. 
ll. 10; lii. 33, 35. 


σαθρός, Ol. ii. 21; Phil. 1. 44. 

Singular, collective, Ol. i. 19, 23.: 

σιρός, ‘a silo,’ Chers. 45. 

σκήπτεσθαι, with inf., Phil. ii. 13. 

σκιά, ἡ ἐν Δελφοῖς, de Pace 25. 

στηλίτης, Phil. iii. 45. 

Subjunctive, after historic tense, 
Ol. iii. 6. 

σὺ δέ, Chers. 70. 

σνγκροτεῖν, Ol. ii. 17. 

συμβάλλειν ἐπί, Phil. ii. 15. 

συμβεβιασμένα, Chers. 41. 

συμπλακῇ, Ol. ii. 21. 

συνελόντι, Phil. i. 7. 


INDEX ἢ. 


συνίσταται (τὰ πράγματα), Phil. i. 
353; συνεστηκώς, of an army, 
Chers. 11, 17, 46. 

σύνοιδα, Ol. iii. 3. 

᾿ σύνταξις, (1) ‘contribution,’ de Pace 
13; cf. Chers. 22 συντάξεις: 
(2) ‘system,’ ΟἹ. i. 20; iii. 34. 

Superlative and comparative, Ol. 
ii. 12. 

συσκευάζεσθαι, Chers. 5, 6. 

συστῆναι, Phil. 111. 28. 

σχέτλιος, de Pace 25. 

σχήσειν, Ol. i. 9. 

Synonymous words and phrases 
combined, Phil. i. 3; Ol. i. 12, 
14; Chers.13; de Pace 2, 6; 
Phil. ii. 3. 


τὰ ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν, Chers. 54. 

— παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, Chers. 73. 

τἀνάντια, advb., Phil. iii. 41. 

τὰ πλείω ἤ, Ol. iii. 3. 

τάττειν, Chers. 71. 

τετραρχίαι, Phil. iii. 26. 

. Τέως = eos, Ol. ii. 21. 

τὴν ἄλλως, Ol. iii. 21. 

τι, euphemistic, Phil. iii. 18, 20. 

ri, repeated, Phil. iii. 35. 

Time, expression of, Chers, 2. 

τιθασεύειν, Ol. iii. 31. 

τίθησι τὰ Πύθια, Phil. iii. 32. 

τιμῶμαι, Chers, 24. 

τις, Phil. i. 8; Ol. ii. 1. 

τὸ τῶν πνευμάτων, Phil. i. 32. See 
under Article. 

τὸ καὶ τό, Phil. iii. 68. 

τότε, logical, Ol. iii. 17. 

τοῦτο μὲν... τοῦτο δέ, Phil. iii. 
11. 

τοῦτο wey... καὶ πάλιν, Phil. iii. 
24. 

τοῦτο καιροῦ, Ol. ii. 8. 

τρέψηται, Ol. i. 3. 

τριακόσιοι, ol, Ol, ii. 20. 


ὑβρίζειν, Chers. 62. 
ὑγιαίνειν, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 20; 
Chers. 36. 


ὑπάγειν, de Pace to (note); Phil. 
ii. 31; iii, 1; Chers. 63. 
ὑπάρχειν, of a possession which 
can be counted upon, Phil. i. 2 
βέλτιστον ὑπάρχει (repeated in 
Phil. iii. 4), Phil. 1. τῆς 
ὑπαρχούσης αὐτῷ δυνάμεως, 
Chers. 54 τά γ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἕτοιμα ὑπάρχει: or of an influ- 
ence which makes itself felt, 
Ol. iii. 19 μέγα τοῖς τοιούτοις 
ὑπάρχει λόγοις ἣ map’ ἑκάστου 
βούλησις, Ol. ii. 14 οἷον ὑπῆρξέ 
ποθ᾽ ὑμῖν κιτιλ. (of the power of 
Macedonia) ; especially of the 
achievements or traditions of a 
people, Ol. i, 14 τι μεῖζον 
τῶν ὑπαρχόντων πράττειν, Ol. 
ii. 2 χείρους τῶν ὑπαρχόντων. 
ὑπέρ, Chers. 6. See περί. 
ὑπέρσχῃ, Phil. iii. 69. 
ὑπόθεσις, Ol. iii. 1. 
ὑποκατακλινόμενοι, Phil. iii. 64. 
ὑπολαμβάνειν, Phil. iii. 3c, 45. 
ὑπομεῖναι, de Pace 24. 
ὑποστέλλεσθαι, Ol. i. 16; Phil. i. 
51. 
ὑφίστασθαι, with acc., Phil. iii. 
47. 


Variety of expression :—noun and 
verbal clause, ΟἹ. i.14; 3rd and 
Ist person, Phil. i. 48; Ol.i. 10; - 
adj. and advb., Ol. i. 18; parti- 
ciple and conditional clause, 
Phil. i. 3; change of pre- 
positions, Ol. ii. 1; ili. 25. 

Verbal nouns, Ol. i. 1. 


φάλαγξ, Phil. iii. 49. 

φάναι, ‘ assent,’ Chers. 32. 

φανερὰ οὐσία, de Pace 8. 

φάσκειν (contemptuous), de Pace 
14; Phil. iii. 8. 

φέρε, Chers. 34; Phil iii. 16. 

φέρεσθαι, ἐᾶν, Chers. 67. 

φιλανθρώπους, Phil. ii. 1. 

φιλεῖν, ‘humour,’ ΟἹ. iii. 24. 
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INDEX II, 


φιλοτιμία, Ol. ii. 3, 16, 18. 
φρονῆσαι, Phil. iii. 18. 
φρονεῖν ev, Phil. ii. 24. 

φύσις, personified, Phil. ii. 24. 


χαρίζεσθαι, Phil. iii. 2. 
χειροτονεῖν, Phil. i. 26; iii. 1. 
χορηγός, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 60. 
χρηστός, (ironical), Ol. iii. 27. 
χρόνος .. . καιρύς, Ol. 111. 16. 
χρυσίον, ‘gold coin,’ Phil. iii. 43. 
χωρία, Ol. il. 9. 

χωρὶς οἰκοῦντες, Phil. i. 36. 


ὦν, Ol. ii. 28 τι τῶν ὄντων, iii. I 


οὐχὶ τὴν οὖσαν, de Pace 5 τῶν 
ὄντων ἀνθρώπων. 

ὡραία, Phil. iii. 48. 

ws, with advbs., Phil. ii. 10; 
Chers. 9. 

ws, with fut. ind., de Pace 24. ~ 

ws ἄν, with opt., Phil. ii. 3, 37; ΟἹ. 
i. 7,213 Phil. i. 6. 

ws ἐπιών, Ol. i. 21. 

ws ἔπος εἰπεῖν, Phil. ii. 1; ὡς ὑπομ- 
νῆσαι, Phil. ii. 37. 

ὥστε, of condition, Phil. ii. 11. 

ὥστε, with fut. inf., Phil. iii. 68. 

ὥστε ov, with inf., Phil. iii. 48. 

ὦ ray, Ol. i. 26; iii. 29. 


THE END. 
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